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CURRENT denunciations of Russia as a menace to international 
harmony have a familiar sound to the student of history, recalling 
as they do the later decades of the nineteenth century, when 
Russia, then under Tsarist rule, was viewed with almost universal 
suspicion as an explosive element in world politics. A search 
through the newspaper files of the ’seventies and eighties would 
bring to light numerous editorials which, merely by substituting 
the word ‘ Bolshevism ’ for ‘ Tsarism,’ might be reprinted to-day 
as apposite comment on Russian policy. Superficially the two 
things are poles asunder; but extremes often meet, and in 
exchanging an absolutist monarchy for a Communist despotism 
Russia is perpetuating her favourite system of minority rule 
under a new label It is her incorrigible fondness for extremist 
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forms of government that makes it her fate to live always more or 
less in a state of political isolation. Compromise is a term which 
apparently finds no place in the Muscovite lexicon. It may be 
that her peculiar status as a half-European, half-Asiatic nation— 
a political Eurasia in very truth—is responsible for the distrust 
with which she has long been regarded by her neighbours. 

There is nothing to show that the foreign policy of Russia 
under the Soviet differs fundamentally from that pursued under 
the Tsars. On the contrary, proof is not lacking that the Soviet 
Union aspires to a larger share of world influence than was sought 
after by the old régime. Momentarily, it is true, domestic pre- 
occupations constrain the new rulers of Russia to forego an 
active foreign poliqy,: ave" ix Fespect of propaganda. But it is 
the profound, conviction :of amgny Whe. watch the trend of events 
that if-the: Soviet system continties, ree ‘Eunction for a few years 
longet- tlie ‘world yill hae, to: re¢kon with a resurgence of militant 
imperidlism ukdés the Irantinpr. and sickle banner of Moscow. 

The’ ‘purpose of this article i is to:brnjzg forward new facts which 
shed fightop:: * the. martial sstréaprh of present-day Russia, with 
special referende to-the navy. The data submitted represent the 
fruits of careful inquiry extending over several years. Small 
importance has been attached to the sensational rumours of 
Russian armaments which are broadcast with suspicious frequency 
from Helsingfors and Riga, two centres of intelligence which have 
proved unreliable in the past. There are, however, other sources 
of a more dependable nature, and the information derived from 
these has been carefully checked to ensure greater accuracy. 
Thanks to the dissemination of news from quarters which are 
sensitive to political inspiration—either from Moscow itself or 
from the ‘ White’ Russian colonies in the border States—the 
average reader probably has a somewhat confused notion of 
Bolshevist military power. He hears, on the one hand, that the 
‘Red’ army has a strength of two million well-trained, well- 
equipped, and highly-disciplined fighting men, who are devoted 
to the cause they serve ; on the other, that this so-called army is 
no better than an ill-armed rabble of mercenaries, without training, 
discipline or moral, who could be scattered to the winds by a few 
divisions of genuine troops. Needless to say, both versions are 
wide of the mark. It is manifestly impossible that the successive 
defeat of ‘ White ’ armies under Koltchak, Wrangel, and Denikin 
could have been achieved by an undisciplined mob of amateur 
soldiers. It is equally impossible that an efficient ‘ Red’ army 
two million strong could have been driven back from the very 
gates of Warsaw by the eleventh-hour intervention of a handful 
of Polish troops, even though the latter were commanded by the 
French Marshal Pétain, one of the greatest living strategists. 
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To arrive at a just estimate of the ‘ Red’ army of to-day it is 
necessary to consider the situation in the autumn of 1917, when 
the whole Russian front had gone to pieces under the combined 
influence of Germany’s sledge-hammer blows and revolutionary 
propaganda behind the lines. For the next twelve months 
Russia was literally without an army. At least a million men 
remained in the ranks, but the bonds of discipline had been 
entirely relaxed; such officers as had not been butchered or 
driven into exile wielded no authority and only lived on sufferance. 
So pronounced was the dearth of material that barely one man in 
five could be properly equipped for field service. Drill was 
utterly neglected, political meetings were held in lieu of parades, 
and promotion became conditional on the degree of eloquence 
with which a man could preach the creed of Bolshevism. This 
was the state of affairs which confronted Trotsky when, in due 
season, he became the People’s Commissar for War. 

Whatever we may think of the man himself, it is impossible 


‘to deny him credit for a certain genius as organiser and adminis- 


trator. Within an amazingly short time he had reduced utter 
chaos to a semblance of order. His first and shrewdest step was 
to induce thousands of officers of the old imperial army to take 
service under the new flag. How he accomplished this is still a 
mystery. Terrorism played a part, no doubt, but it is inconceiv- 
able that personal fear could have impelled all these officers to 
perform a distasteful duty with the zeal they unquestionably 
displayed. Be the explanation what it may, Trotsky was able to 
form his nucleus of an officers’ corps—freely diluted, it is true, 
with private soldiers who had won commissions by their enthusiasm 
for the revolution. His task was now greatly simplified. The 
‘Red’ army thereafter was reconstructed closely on the model 
of its imperial prototype, but with certain modifications suggested 
by war experience. Discipline, reintroduced at first by easy 
stages, gradually became more Draconic, until in 1921 the death 
penalty was restored for certain offences against the military 
code. Realising the futility of keeping with the colours a horde 
of men for whom there was no equipment, Trotsky calculated the 
maximum number of divisions he could arm and fit out, and then 
ordered the surplus men to go on furlough until such time as their 
services were required. By this expedient the numerical strength 
of the army was reduced by at least one-half, yet its fighting 
efficiency was actually increased by substituting a given number 
of well-armed divisions for a much larger but ill-equipped mob of 
pseudo-soldiers. 

Trotsky’s next move was to make good the deficiency in 
material. There was a great shortage of rifles, artillery, and 
ammunition, to say nothing of more technical equipment, and 
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with the national industry in a state of paralysis it was hopeless 
to count upon domestic sources of production. A brisk trade in 
arms soon developed across the German frontier, mainly in rifles, 
machine-guns, and steel helmets, representing part of the surplus 
German stores which had escaped the vigilance of Allied inspectors. 
It is believed, however, that the volume of war munitions obtained 
from Germany was smaller than current reports indicated. Vast 
quantities of arms and military stores fell into Soviet hands after 
the defeat of Koltchak and Wrangel. Military equipment has 
since been acquired by purchase from many foreign sources, to 
name all of which might be indiscreet. There is no doubt that 
more than one Government which views Bolshevism with extreme 
aversion has nevertheless helped unwittingly to arm the Bolshevist 
hosts. 

Trotsky, however, did not propose to depend on these exiguous 
means of supply. He set about reconditioning the Russian 
arsenals, placed these establishments under strict military super- 
vision, and soon had part of their plant in working order. To-day 
there are three State and nine semi-private factories which 
manufacture rifles, machine-guns, and weapons of light trench 
warfare. Guns of moderate and heavy calibres are also being 
produced at the Obukoff and Putiloff works in Leningrad. It is 
difficult to obtain exact figures as to output, but the fact that 
Russia is no longer a heavy buyer of war munitions abroad 
furnishes indirect proof that she is becoming independent of the 
foreign manufacturer. Previous to his temporary eclipse two 
years ago Trotsky had formulated a detailed plan of industrial 
mobilisation for war purposes, and this appears since to have 
been put into effect. It provided for the expansion of existing 
armament works, the building of new powder and shell factories 
and the financial encouragement of private chemists to engage in 
research and experiment for the improvement of explosives and 
noxious gas. A special depét has been founded at Moscow for 
the manufacture and repair of tanks. It would appear, therefore, 
that the munitions problem is within sight of solution. Barring 
some hitch in present plans, Russian industry a few years hence 
should be competent to satisfy all the material requirements of a 
very large military force. 

With a population of 133,000,000 to draw upon, the Soviet 
leaders are free from anxiety on the score of man-power. For 
the present, however, they are content with a standing army of 
approximately 600,000 men. Two-thirds of these must be 
reckoned as first-line troops, fully provided with all requisite 
equipment, and averaging three years of training. The remaining 
formations consist of less seasoned men, with an average of two 
years’ training and with incomplete equipment. They are 
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regarded as a reserve that would be instantly at hand to fill up 
gaps in the first-line divisions in case of emergency. The maximum 
strength of the ‘Red’ army on a war footing is dimensioned 
solely by considerations of supply. At any time during the next 
four years a million men, fairly well armed and otherwise equipped, 
could probably be put into the field at short notice. Any troops 
additional to this total would be practically unarmed, and there- 
fore count only as reserves. The proportion of officers to men is 
higher than the ratio in other armies, for one of the objects of 
Soviet military policy is to provide for an enormous expansion of 
strength in case of need, and for this purpose an ample reserve 
of trained officers is indispensable. 

The military areas of Soviet Russia, eleven in number, are as 
follows : Moscow, Leningrad, Volga, Ukraine, Northern Caucasus, 
Western Front, Turkestan Front, Western Siberia, Red Flag 
army (Caucasus), Red Flag Fifth army (Chita), and Kirghiz. The 
following first-hand impressions of the ‘Red’ army to-day are 
taken from the notebook of a foreign visitor who had exceptional 
opportunities for studying military affairs during his sojourn in 
Russia last year : 


The casual visitor, especially if he lacks military knowledge, is liable 
to gain an exaggerated idea of the Soviet army if he does not go further 
afield than Moscow. Here one sees only the smartest troops : fine stalwart 
infantry battalions, splendidly-horsed cavalry, and batteries of well-kept 
Krupp field-pieces. These may or may not be show troops, paraded to 
impress the inhabitants of the capital and, incidentally, visitors from 
abroad ; but they are certainly misleading as samples of the army as a 
whole. At other military centres in Russia I saw many regiments which 
presented a less imposing appearance. Their physique was poor, their 
drill slovenly, and their equipment far below the modern standard. Yet 
they all seemed keen enough, and I observed evidence of good feeling 
between the men and their officers. The former, being for the most part 
illiterate, are ripe subjects for the political propaganda which is served out 
to them daily on a schedule drawn up by the political chiefs in Moscow. 
As a consequence, they are all fervently loyal to the Soviet. Whether this 
is true of their officers I was unable to determine. These assured me that 
the equipment of the army is improving very rapidly. Obsolete artillery 
and small arms are being steadily replaced by new weapons, mainly of 
domestic manufacture. Each regiment has its technical units and a 
defensive gas section. Until recently the artillery was handicapped by a 
shortage of sights, but I was told that first-class sights of German pattern 
are now being manufactured in large numbers by two Russian firms. 
Problems of transport are receiving marked attention by the military 
executive. A network of new strategic railways is to be built when 
circumstances permit. Existing means of transport would, in my judg- 
ment, enable three-fifths of the standing army to be concentrated at any 
point between the Baltic coast and the Manchurian frontier in the space 
of three months. There is, however, a palpable absence of co-ordination 
between the military authorities in the various areas, in some of which the 
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decrees of Moscow are as often as not disregarded. This seems to be the 
principal weakness of the Soviet military system, nor will it be overcome 
so long as politics are allowed to take precedence over strategy, as is now 
the case everywhere in Russia. 


So much for the land forces of the Soviet Union. By virtue 
of his office as People’s Commissar for War and the Navy, Trotsky 
was nominally responsible for the welfare of the sea forces no less 
than for that of the army, yet he does not appear at first to have 
taken much interest in naval matters. This indifference may 
have been due to recognition of the fact that a strong and well- 
drilled army was urgently required if the new-fledged Soviet 
Union were to survive the attacks of its enemies, both domestic 
and external. When such an army had been brought into being 
it would be time enough to think of naval defence. It is just as 
likely, however, that the special privileges enjoyed by the navy— 
thanks to its pioneer work in the revolution—rendered it less 
amenable to the drastic methods by which Trotsky had carried 
out his army reforms. Long after discipline had been restored 
in the land forces the sailors of the fleet continued to be a law 
unto themselves. Having murdered most of their old officers, in 
circumstances of unspeakable barbarity, they proceeded to elect 
new ones from their own ranks ; but these individuals were mere 
puppets, devoid of all authority, and liable to be deposed as 
summarily as they had been promoted. 

The sailors lived a life of idleness and debauchery, while the 
ships, lying at anchor all through the year, fell into such a condi- 
tion of rust and ruin that few were fit for anything but the scrap- 
heap. Orders directing the fleet to put to sea for manceuvres 
were issued from Moscow from time to time, but they were 
invariably disregarded on one pretext or another. When Trotsky 
inquired during the summer of 1920 why steam had not been 
raised in any major ship of the Baltic fleet for more than a twelve- 
month, he was informed that the stokers refused to perform work 
which they held to be degrading and inconsistent with their 
dignity as free citizens. The climax was reached in March 1921, 
when the whole Baltic fleet, abetted by the garrison of Kronstadt, 
rose in revolt and defied the authority of the Soviet Union. This 
movement was precipitated by a Moscow decree which sought to 
establish a common code of discipline for army and navy. The 
sailors received it with contempt. ‘ As the makers of the Govern- 
ment they felt themselves strong enough, if need there were, to 
unmake the Government, since in the present seething discontent 
they could count on the aid of others who, for dissimilar reasons, 
desired the overthrow of the Bolsheviks,’ wrote one observer in 
Finland. 

Issue was now fairly joined between the executive and the 
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navy, and it is no exaggeration to affirm that for a week or more 
the fate of Bolshevism hung by a thread. There were men in 
Kronstadt who counselled an immediate advance over the ice to 
the mainland, the occupation of Oranienbaum, which was known 
to be sympathetic, and a march upon Leningrad, to be followed 
by a proclamation of independence. No one can say what 
developments might not have ensued had this bold advice been 
taken. But it was rejected. The insurgents decided to shut 
themselves up inside the batteries of Kronstadt, which they 
believed to be impregnable. On the other side the Government, 
perceiving the danger of a waiting policy, resolved to strike at 
once, and Trotsky was placed in command of the operation. 
Having massed his forces, he ordered an infantry attack to be 
made on the rebel stronghold while the ice still held. The rebels, 
taken by surprise, offered a desperate resistance, but when the 
first line of trenches fell they lost heart, abandoned their posts, 
and fled across the ice to Finnish territory, excepting a hapless 
few who were made captive and inconitnently shot pour encourager 
les autres. \ 

The way being thus cleared, Trotsky lost no time in applying 
to the navy those methods of reform which had produced such 
excellent results in the army. Incompetent officers were dis- 
missed by the hundred, and the men were reminded that any 
breach of the new disciplinary regulations would be visited with 
dire penalties. Picked detachments of the ‘ Red’ guards were 
temporarily stationed in every ship to see that the orders of the 
executive were obeyed. A board of experts was appointed to 
survey each vessel, while the dockyards and other shore establish- 
ments were overhauled and reorganised. Idle and incompetent 
hands were sent packing, their places being taken by skilled 
engineers and mechanics who received pay at special rates. 
Thanks to these energetic measures, the nucleus of a sea-going 
force was soon created. By the late spring of 1921 a small 
squadron made a practice cruise in the Baltic for the first time 
since the revolution. In the autumn of that year the battleship 
Marat—formerly the Petropavlovsk—made her appearance in full 
commission cruising in the Gulf of Finland, and although her 
machinery left much to be desired, and, it is credibly reported, 
she had no ammunition for the big guns, the sight of a great 
‘Dreadnought ’ flying the Soviet flag deeply impressed all the 
riparian States of the Baltic. As a natural consequence, sensa- 
tional rumours of Bolshevist naval power began to circulate. At 
this time, also, it was reported, on what seemed to be good 
authority, that a large number of German naval officers and 
engineers had taken service under the Soviet and were busily 
engaged in reconditioning the fleet. That Germans were and are 
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still working for the Soviet navy is beyond doubt, but inquiry 
shows them to be few in number. The remuneration offered is 
too low to attract really able men, and such as do go find them- 
selves treated with contumely by the Russian workmen, whose 
hereditary prejudice against the German race appears to be as 
strong as ever. All the evidence which can be obtained tends to 
show that German influence is a negligible factor in the military 
renaissance of Russia. 

The ‘ Red ’ fleet, as at present constituted, makes a formidable 
showing on paper. Of the ships known to be seaworthy the most 
powerful are the Marat and the Paris Commune (ex-Sevastopol), 
sister ‘ Dreadnoughts’ which were laid down in 1909 and took 
seven years to complete. They are ships of 23,000 tons, with a 
nominal speed of 23 knots, but it is doubtful whether they can 
now exceed 17 knots. The heavy armament, mounted in triple 
turrets, consists of twelve 12-inch guns. There is an auxiliary 
armament of sixteen 47-inch guns, many smaller pieces, and four 
torpedo-tubes. The complement numbers 1000 officers and men. 
While these two ships are outclassed by the latest ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ 
of other navies, they are by far the strongest men-of-war in the 
Baltic, for which reason their relative fighting value is consider- 
able. A third vessel of the same type, the General Alexieff, 
nominally attached to the Black Sea fleet, has been in French 
custody at Bizerta since 1922. Supporting the two battleships 
of the Baltic squadron are a number of cruisers. These include 
the newly-completed Sovnarkom (ex-Svietlana), of 7600 tons and 
30 knots speed, armed with fifteen 5-1-inch guns, the old but 
still powerful armoured cruiser Profintern (ex-Rurik), and four 
smaller vessels, few if any of which can now attain their designed 
speeds. The lighter forces comprise twenty destroyers of large 
and powerful type and the same number of submarines, but 
several of the latter have defective machinery. 

When due allowance has been made for its technical short- 
comings, the Soviet navy in the Baltic remains a factor of some 
weight in the European balance of power. Manned by a well- 
trained personnel, it should be capable of securing command of 
the greater part of the Baltic, including German and Swedish 
waters. This point has lately been emphasised in the German 
Nationalist Press, which contends that the restrictions placed 
upon Germany’s naval forces by the Treaty of Versailles would 
render her defenceless at sea in the event of a Russian attack. 
The Treaty forbids Germany to build ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ besides 
denying her the right to possess submarines. Sweden is also 
alarmed at the growing power of the Soviet navy, while Finland, 
Poland, and even the lesser border States, are all striving to 
improve their marine defences. That the Soviet fleet is some- 
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thing more than a paper force was demonstrated in July 1925, 
when a squadron of sixteen vessels flying the ‘ Red’ flag cruised 
about the Baltic for a fortnight, penetrating almost as far as Kiel 
Bay, and ostentatiously showing itself off the coastline of Poland, 
Sweden, and Finland. Gunnery practice took place in the course 
of this cruise, and judging from the noise made by the squadron, 
it had an abundant supply of ammunition. On board the flagship 
Marat was the late Michael Frunse, who had succeeded Trotsky 
as People’s Commissar for War, and who died at Moscow in 
October. The official organ Jsvestia, lamenting his death, declared 
that ‘ he, above all others, was responsible for the marvellous work 
of reorganisation which has restored the ‘‘ Red” navy to a com- 
manding position.’ The successor of Frunse is Clemence Voro- 
shiloff, a member of the Revolutionary War Council and com- 
mander of the Moscow Military District. It remains to be seen 
whether he is displaying as much interest in the restoration of the 
naval forces as his two predecessors appear to have done. 
Reports from trustworthy sources suggest that the personnel 
of the navy is still of indifferent quality. Naval science has 
become so complex an art that its practitioners must be highly- 
trained specialists of more than average mental capacity. Not 
less than 2000 officers would be required to operate the Soviet 
navy at its present strength, but it is doubtful if more than"300 
competent officers are available at the present time. In July of 
last year the lower-deck personnel numbered 23,000, two-thirds 
of whom were serving in the Baltic fleet. Under the practical 
system of training which Trotsky initiated four years ago the 
efficiency of the sailors is reported to be steadily improving. 
The captain of a Swedish steamer which sighted the Soviet 
squadron at sea during the summer stated that the ships had 
been freshly painted and looked very smart. They kept station 
admirably, and the destroyers were observed to travel at high 
speed. Four submarines were present. On the whole, therefore, 
it seems that the new Soviet navy must be taken seriously. Its 
influence is already visible in the defence budgets of neighbouring 
States. Poland is seeking, with French assistance, to build up a 
small but powerful flotilla of torpedo craft and submarines. 
Finland, having vainly endeavoured to purchase surplus war 
vessels from Great Britain, is raising a fund for the building of 
submarines, destroyers, and aeroplanes. Sweden is maintaining 
her best armoured ships in commission, and at the same time 
constructing additional torpedo vessels and submarines. The 
active German fleet will shortly reach the maximum strength 
permitted by the Versailles Treaty. It has just been reinforced 
by a new cruiser, and further construction is in progress. On the 
other hand, a new Soviet building programme is under way. It 
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consists of two cruisers, four destroyers, ten submarines, and 
several coastal motor-boats, some of which are building or on order 
at the Leningrad shipyards. These establishments, which have 
been entirely re-equipped, now have a capacity of 60,000 tons of 
shipping a year, a figure that will rapidly increase as new plant is 
brought into operation. In considering the possibilities of Soviet 
naval expansion, it should not be overlooked that Russia, at the 
date of the revolution, possessed large facilities for the construc- 
tion of warships and naval armament. The shipyards and 
ordnance factories of that period still exist, and their restoration 
to the old standard of efficiency is only a question of good 
organisation. 

The ostensible aims of Soviet naval policy were expounded by 
Trotsky in the following manifesto, published in November 1923 : 


The Government of the Soviet Union has now been called on to devote 
the maximum of attention and care to the efficiency of the naval defences 
of our country. The Government cannot for a moment forget that the 
coasts of Soviet Russia are at present inadequately protected. In the 
White Sea, British and Norwegian trawlers are stealing our fish and our 
furs; in the Black Sea, the Entente men-of-war are cruising where they 
list, while in the Pacific Japanese cruisers and destroyers enter our ports 
as they please and are constantly cruising in our territorial waters. In 
the event of a new war the greater part of our coast would be entirely 
defenceless against naval attack. The Revolutionary Military Council, 
while realising and taking into account the difficult economic position of 
the Soviet Republics, nevertheless, in the interests of national defence, 
demands the granting of special credits for the reconstruction and reorgani- 
sation of the armed naval forces of the Soviet. 


This statement, which lays emphasis on the purely defensive 
vole of the Soviet navy, may be compared with the opinion 
expressed by a correspondent of The Times on December 15, 


1924. 


The real power of the Red fleet is the support it can give to the revolu- 
tionary outbreaks prepared and directed by the Communist International 
in the States bordering on Soviet Russia [he wrote]. Like the Red army, 
the Red fleet is employed by the International to back its attempts to 
subvert democratic Governments. The army and the fleet must be ready 
to follow the Communist with his bomb and the commissar with his 
propaganda fund. 


Without attempting to judge between these conflicting views, 
we may yet profitably consider the effect of Soviet Russia’s naval 
plans on the general balance of power at sea. The real scope of 
those plans was first revealed at the Naval Conference held at 
Rome in February 1924 under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. The object of this gathering was to bring the naval 
armaments of other Powers within the framework of the Washing- 
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ton Limitation Treaty—in other words, to give the principle of 
warship tonnage restriction a world-wide application. Although 
the plan miscarried, it served a useful purpose by inducing all the 
States concerned to avow their naval ambitions. The claims 
presented by Russia were particularly illuminating. Her delegate, 
M. Behrens, demanded a capital ship allotment of 490,000 tons, 
which is at least four times her present aggregate, even if non- 
effective ships are included. Under pressure he consented to 
reduce the figure to 280,000 tons, but only on condition that the 
Black Sea and the Baltic were closed to all foreign warships save 
those of the riparian States, an arrangement that would involve 
repudiation of the agreement regarding the Dardanelles which 
was reached at Lausanne and subsequently signed by Russia at 
Constantinople. The proceedings at the abortive Rome con- 
ference have at least made it clear that any future scheme of naval 
limitation must, if it is to be effectual, include Russia. 

. It is quite evident that both the political and economic values 
of sea-power are well understood by the present Moscow executive. 
Backed by a powerful fleet, their influence in world politics should 
be immeasurably fortified. Such an armament would make 
Russia strategically predominant in Northern Europe, while the 
reconstruction of the Black Sea squadron would greatly enhance 
her political prestige throughout the Near East. Previous to the 
war with Japan, in 1904-05, Russia claimed and exercised control 
over a wide section of the Pacific. With a strong naval force 
again based upon Vladivostock she would speedily recover her 
former weight as a factor in Pacific affairs, in which event the 
status quo which the Washington Treaty sought to perpetuate 
would be rudely disturbed. 

No special degree of political acumen is needed to foresee the 
far-reaching reactions of a Russian naval renaissance. The 
strength of the Soviet armies is generally regarded as a question 
of interest to Europe alone, though the military power of a State 
whose territory embraces two continents and whose frontiers 
march with those of half the world cannot properly be dismissed 
as a matter of purely local concern. Nevertheless, a great navy 
is the more obvious symbol of world power, for the very good 
reason that vessels of war express in concrete form the agency by 
which a State may give effect to its will in regions far beyond 
its own borders. We may therefore assume that the present 
symptoms of naval activity in Russia are receiving due atten- 
tion, since to doubt the fact would be an aspersion on modern 


statesmanship 
: H. C. BywATER. 
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ARMY TRAINING IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THERE is no difficulty in subscribing to the principle that the 
Army in the United Kingdom must be equipped and highly 
trained for the purposes for which it is needed. This is simple 
and obvious in theory. In practice it is full of complications, 
which appear when we study the evolutionary process leading up 
to the present situation. 

Between the years 1906 and 1914 the mantle of Cardwell, 
the great army reformer, fell upon Lord Haldane, to whom we 
must attribute the credit for organising as an ‘ Expeditionary 
Force’ the troops which, under the Cardwell system, had been 
withdrawn from overseas garrisons and concentrated in the 
United Kingdom for two purposes—(1) to provide drafts which, 
with shortened army service, were required to take the places 
of men constantly leaving the colours for the Reserve; and 
(2) to be available as a solid reinforcement in any part of the 
world where the normal peace garrison did not suffice to deal 
with the situation. The Haldane Expeditionary Force consisted 
of a cavalry division, six infantry divisions, Army troops, and 
certain line of communication units. After the Great War of 
1914-18 this force was reduced by about one-third for reasons of 
economy, although, at the same time, its prospective responsi- 
bilities were largely increased by our acceptance of ‘ mandates’ 
involving the need to maintain order in, and possibly to protect, 
large areas of additional territory in Africa and the Middle East. 
Soon afterwards the grant of ‘ Dominion status’ to the Irish 
Free State deprived the Army of an extensive recruiting ground, 
valuable barracks, and training areas; and recently, under the 
Locarno Pacts, we have committed ourselves in certain con- 
tingencies (we hope remote) to military intervention in a European 
war. In connexion with the foregoing points we must also take 
note of the establishment, in accordance with a recommendation 
of the Norfolk Commission which followed the Boer War of 1899- 
1902, of improved facilities for expanding our ‘ regular’ military 
forces. We now have in the United Kingdom, thanks again to 
the initiative of Lord Haldane, fourteen Territorial divisions and 
Yeomanry, all available sooner or later for oversea service in grave 
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emergencies ; but we have lost his ‘ Special Reserve,’ whereby 
the Regular Army was fed with indispensable drafts in the Great 
War, and therefore, on paper, we are not in as strong a position 
for feeding a field army with man-power as we were in I914. 

Then, again, to Lord Haldane must be accorded the credit 
of developing into an ‘ Imperial General Staff’ the General Staff 
of the Army, which he found in process of establishment in 1906, 
at the instance of Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, his predecessor at 
the War Office. It was largely due to the influence of this branch 
of the Army Staff that, at the special Naval and Military Empire 
Conference of 1909, the delegates from the Empire accepted 
unanimously the principle of uniformity in army training, equip- 
ment, and staff work, which bore fruit during the years 1914 
onwards. This brings us to our point, the far-reaching importance 
of army training, as carried out by the Expeditionary Force in 
the United Kingdom, because that force is the model upon which 
so many others are based. 

The military authorities who are responsible for setting the 
pace in its training are confronted with great difficulties, because 
they cannot forecast the nature of warfare in which the British 
Army is most likely to participate, possibly in conjunction with 
allies, and possibly as a nucleus for a larger Army, expanded as 
it was in the great crisis of 1914. Complicated as this problem 
has always been, it is now becoming more so. When we consider 
the wide divergence between military problems in different parts 
of the world, due to such new factors as air force co-operation 
(amounting, according to our present policy, to substitution in 
some areas), and to mechanicalisation of movement, the epithet 
‘ kaleidoscopic’ can now, without any exaggeration, be applied 
to the problem. What, in equipment and training, may suit one 
theatre of war, such, for instance, as Europe, may be inapplicable 
to others. Sooner or later the question may arise whether what 
suits Europe is likely also to suit the East ; and here India, which 
employs, and pays for, the bulk of the British troops stationed 
abroad, will doubtless claim to be heard on the subject both of 
equipment and of training. It is possible to quote, as being 
germane to this subject, the attitude of the South African 
delegates to the Defence Conference of 1909. A new British 
training manual was then being discussed. This omitted all 
reference to practice with the rifle by men standing. The South 
Africans pointed out that, under certain conditions with which 
they were familiar, the grass stood so high on the veld that unless 
men stood up to shoot they could not shoot at all. That was a 
matter easily adjusted ; but supposing that a scheme were to be 
put forward to cut down the establishment strength of our 
infantry battalions by 50 per cent. (on the plea that such battalions, 
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with the aid of mechanicalisation and of weapons firing more 

rapidly, would gain both in mobility and in fire-power), would 
not India, where the distribution of British military man-power 
in considerable numbers over wide areas has hitherto been con- 
sidered an essential, be likely to raise difficult questions ? 

Uniformity in training, in organisation and in establishments, 
is, as we know, the basis of the Cardwell system, under which 
approximately the same number of units are maintained at home 
and abroad, the former providing drafts for the latter. We have 
already upset this system by juggling with geography and laying 
down the rule that certain units, really abroad, are considered to 
be on home service. In that connexion we recall to our minds 
our little army on the Rhine, which obviously must be trained 
and equipped to meet European conditions. There, though the 
policy is on a temporary basis, we have to prepare to face con- 
tingencies, however remote, that might some day arise under the 
Locarno Pacts. Here the question of staff work in conjunction 
with prospective allies must be considered, and a somewhat 
Gilbertian situation arises. The British Expeditionary Force is 
very small compared with large Continental armies. If employed 
at all in the European theatre, it is essential that the most 
effective use should be made of its activities, as was done in 1914. 
For such effective use to be made, it is necessary to know the 
plan of the army with which our little Expeditionary Force is to 
co-operate. In a tripartite agreement, must the intentions and 
plans of campaign of both the other parties be known, in order 
to co-ordinate staff duties and training accordingly ? 

These preliminary notes suffice to indicate some of the com- 
plications which attend the training for war of the Army in the 
United Kingdom. Since the year 1924 (when the British troops 
that had been withdrawn from the Irish Free State had had time 
to settle down in their quarters) the units of our Expeditionary 
Force have been engaged in certain annual exercises. These have 
been interesting and progressive in character, and it may be that 
a few remarks from an eye-witness of most of them will present 
points of interest to those to whom such subjects appeal. 

In 1924 practically the whole of the Expeditionary Force 
underwent a certain amount of brigade training, and the first 
three divisions were also assembled for work over ground that 
was unfamiliar to the bulk of the troops. Foot-and-mouth disease 
in some areas interfered seriously with the training. In 1925 
Army Manceuvres, preceded by brigade and divisional training, 
were carried out by the whole Expeditionary Force for the first 
time for twelve years. The training season of 1926 was one of 
constant disappointments, attributable to the industrial situation, 
to curtailment of the training grant enforced by necessary 
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economies, and finally to an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
which interrupted the training of the troops stationed in Kent. 
The keynote of all the training during these three years has been 
a striving after increased mobility, a devising of means whereby 
issues between opposing forces in war can be determined by 
‘open warfare,’ thus avoiding the monotonous horror of the 
deadlock, leading inevitably to widespread economic disaster, 
which occurred on the Western and other fronts during the years 
1914-18. It may be said, speaking generally, that the past three 
years’ training of the Expeditionary Force has been based chiefly 
upon experience gained in the Great War in Europe, and certain 
difficulties have presented themselves. The units have been 
necessarily at peace strength. Few of the personnel, and those 
chiefly to be found amongst the more senior members of the 
commissioned ranks, can now visualise the huge unwieldy units, 
at war strength, which these small peace cadres represent, or the 
difficulty in handling such forces in really mobile warfare. Still 
less is it possible to form a true picture of the units when brought 
up to the new war establishments, which remain in a state of 
flux, in personnel and in vehicles. To take one comparatively 
small example. In one of the infantry brigades this year the 
experiment was tried of mobilising the ‘ headquarter wings’ of 
the component battalions. Some excellent air photographs which 
I inspected showed that each of these units occupied no less than 
a third of a mile of road space. 

One of the lessons of the Great War was that the greater the 
mass, the lower will be its mobility. We find this principle 
exemplified at the opening stage in 1914, and no student of von 
Kluck’s March on Paris can have failed to realise the lesson 
enforced therein. The German plan to envelop the French left 
flank, using a huge mass of troops for the purpose, broke down 
definitely when that flank was drawn back. Having so much 
extra distance to cover, von Kluck’s troops outran their supply 
and maintenance. The Allied victory of the Marne resulted. 
Then, again, during the concluding stage in 1918 the same 
experience was gained by the victorious Allied army. The 
problem of effective pursuit became insoluble for armies of the 
strength to which by that time they had been developed. Mean- 
while, during the intervening years the fronts had been ‘ stabi- 
lised.’ No extended movements had been practicable for this 
long period, which naturally left its impress upon thoughts 
of British soldiers. The complaint was constantly made to me 
during the training seasons of 1924-26 that there are still in the 
Army some traces of this mental attitude, which must be elimi- 
nated in order to make room for a true conception of the meaning 
of really mobile warfare. 
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The formula guiding those responsible for the conduct of 
army exercises in the several commands now runs somewhat as 
follows: ‘ Preparation for mobile warfare against an enemy as 
well armed as ourselves.’ It is well to note the comparative 
principle here set forth. Both tactically and strategically the 
tendency is to increase the speed of movement by ‘ mechanicalisa- 
tion.’ In strategy the wheeled petrol-driven vehicle has largely 
increased the mobility of armies at a longer radius from their 
railheads, provided that operations are conducted in a country 
suited to the rapid movement of such vehicles. In tactics the 
caterpillar or whole-track system (as applied to tanks and to 
artillery ‘ dragons’), the semi-track (as applied to artillery 
cross-country cars and to other similar vehicles), and the new 
Morris ‘ six-wheeler,’ with hind wheels coupled by chains fitted 
with treads when occasion demands, have solved, to a great 
extent, the problem of speedy cross-country movement. To 
these we must add the great tractors, the ‘ Hathi’ and others, 
which solve the problem of crossing such obstacles as the for- 
midable drifts or river-beds which have confronted our armies in 
South Africa and in other parts of the world. All this variety— 
our present-day Army has been styled an Army of ‘ samples ’— 
point to the need for further trial and standardisation before any 
type of vehicle is ordered in large numbers. It also emphasises 
the importance of grasping the idea of relativity, of comparison 
with the equipment of prospective opponents, set forth in the 
above-mentioned formula which has been adopted to govern our 
army training. The question of expense dominates, in these days, 
the whole situation. No nation can face the purchase, in large 
numbers, of the latest army mechanical vehicles, especially at a 
time of rapid progress and development which causes such 
material to be out of date within a year of its construction. The 
first quality which these vehicles should possess, therefore, is that 
of adaptability to civil purposes. This principle is more easy to 
apply to strategical than to tactical (cross-country) uses, because 
road movements are involved which apply both to armies and 
to trade and travelling purposes. The success in civil life of the 
little 30-cwt. lorry, which first made its appearance with the 
Aldershot troops in 1924, affords an example. Behind them, 
measuring backward from the front troops in an army, we have 
the heavier lorries, possessing similar qualifications. It is when 
we come nearer to the front, to actual fighting machines such as 
armoured cars, tanks, dragons and so forth, and to what are 
called the ‘ A,’ and perhaps the ‘ B,’ echelons of the first-line 
transport of the fighting troops—all cross-country vehicles, under 
certain conditions—that the difficulty of adaptability to civil 
purposes presents itself. This takes us back again to our army 
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training, and to the equipment that we must supply for the 
purpose, bearing always in mind, on the one hand, that the units 
of the Expeditionary Force at home are at peace strength, 
requiring wide expansion if mobilisation were to be ordered, and, 
on the other hand, that experiences which are gained during 
army training in the United Kingdom are spread all over the 
world by the large drafts despatched annually to corresponding 
units abroad, and by the annual interchange of units during 
the trooping season. In addition to these channels for the spread 
of experience gained in army exercises we also have in this country 
representatives of the defence departments of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, and of the Army in India. 
During recent training seasons I have also come across repre- 
sentatives of the new Iraq army, of which the success is so 
important in connexion with the system of ‘mandates.’ As 
an exception to the general rule, I understand, from Press 
reports, that the Irish Free State army is inclined to look for 
guidance in military organisation and training to the United 
States rather than to the British Army. 

While the training season of 1926 was noted for many dis- 
appointments, it was also marked by considerable developments 
in mechanicalised mobility. Let us take tanks and armoured cars 
first, because they combine all the attributes required of a tactical 
arm, movement, fire-power, protection for personnel, and for- 
midable qualities in close action. The speed of tanks has been 
constantly increased, both for road and for cross-country move- 
ment. There is also talk of increasing their armament, and of 
reducing what has been called their ‘ blindness’ by giving the 
driver a better view ahead of the obstacles which he has to 
negotiate. As far as can be judged from experiments with the 
present material, the most effective use to be made of tanks in 
conjunction with other arms is to keep them in hand until an 
opportunity offers for a really decisive blow, and then to launch 
them in a massed attack, choosing, if possible, a concealed route 
of approach to avoid hostile gun-fire. For lack of a special anti- 
tank weapon in the hands of the infantry, 18-pounder field-guns 
have hitherto been used as a counter to such attacks. This pro- 
cedure is very expensive in gun-power, and, after experiment, 
thoughts are trending in the direction of small mobile high- 
velocity guns, capable of piercing tank armour, to enable infantry 
to defend themselves. When working with a rearguard, quick 
‘punches ’ by small bodies of tanks have been judged to be very 
effective, provided that they withdraw, immediately they have 
fulfilled their mission, before being exposed to gun-fire. The 
armoured car, the other self-contained mechanicalised arm, has 
been found most effective for reconnoitring. A need that has 
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been constantly felt, with all these wide-varying and fast-moving 
war vehicles, is for some means of improving methods of com- 
municating messages, whether at rest or on the move. Only on 
one occasion have I seen really satisfactory results. These were 
obtained by the ‘Sharpshooters’ (Yeomanry) armoured car 
company with a privately designed and owned apparatus, which 
established constant touch by telephone with armoured cars, 
both at rest and on the move. 

The next mechanicalised vehicle of which to take note as the 
result of the past three years’ experience of army training is the 
artillery ‘dragon.’ These dragons are of two types: one type 
carries the gun, and therefore resembles a tank, but without any 
protection for the personnel; the other tows the gun behind 
it. Both have the caterpillar, or whole-track, fixed in position, 
enabling them to negotiate difficult country when they leave the 
roads. Besides the advantage of speed, these ‘ dragons ’ increase 
the daily radius of action of field and medium artillery by about 
300 per cent. or more, without exhausting the detachments. 
The same applies to the various forms of lorry upon which anti- 
aircraft guns have been mounted, thus helping to solve the 
problem of defending from hostile aircraft long columns of troops 
on the line of march. The system at present under trial is for 
the anti-aircraft guns, when left behind by a marching column, 
to move rapidly to the front again, ready to perform their pro- 
tective duties, these moves being carried out in succession as each 
gun is left behind. 

Such, then, have been the principal developments of the 
wholly mechanical arms, used in conjunction with others. We 
are passing through a period of experiment, and next year it is 
hoped that a completely mechanical force will be tried in order 
to test its capabilities, unaided by the other arms (infantry and 
cavalry) upon which the chief reliance has hitherto been placed 
in the conduct of war. Much will doubtless depend upon the 
nature of the ground over which the experiments take place. It 
would be fatal for the British Army, as we have seen, to confine 
its training to and to base its equipment solely upon conditions 
obtaining in Europe, because the problems with which it may be 
confronted cover nearly every sort of country and climate on the 
surface of the globe. As I write this there lies before me a letter, 
from a senior Army officer, which contains this passage: ‘ Just 
think of the bridging equipment necessary for an army of tanks 
and mechanically-borne machine-guns!’ That remark leads us 
back to the older arms, which still form the bulk of all armies, 
infantry and cavalry, both of them capable of negotiating obstacles 
to movement that are not surmountable by mechanical vehicles. 

Mobility, as previously explained, has been the key-word to 
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all recent training instructions and exercises. With infantry, the 
slowest arm, and with cavalry, which moves at about twice the 
speed, the policy has been to increase mobility by reducing the 
weight carried on the man and upon the horse. The infantryman’s 
load is being reduced by 6 or 7 lb., the load on the horse by about 
2 st., thereby increasing the speed and radius of movement and 
bringing troops fresh into action. These results are achieved by 
separating the combatants from some of their immediate require- 
ments, which are carried on fast mechanical vehicles, to be 
brought forward rapidly for long distances when occasion demands. 
Such vehicles must obviously be capable of movement across 
country. Various samples have been tried, some embodying 
the ‘ semi-track’ principle, with wheels in front and caterpillar 
drive behind, some the all-wheel vehicle. Of the latter type the 
little Morris 25-cwt. ‘ six-wheeler’ is at present in high favour. 
1 have myself seen these vehicles, each carrying about a ton of load, 
negotiating obstacles as formidable as any likely to be met with 
by infantry moving over an average country, including deep sand 
and steep slopes. The two pairs of hind wheels are so fitted that 
they can be coupled together by chains of special make, somewhat 
resembling ‘tracks’ in appearance, but easily applied and 
removed. All that is necessary for this purpose is to lay the chain 
on the ground, drive the hind wheels over it, pick up the two ends, 
and button them together round the wheels—which, by the way, 
are all double. The system has the advantages of cheapness and 
of adaptability to use as trade vehicles. I understand that large 
numbers are being ordered, without the double wheels and 
coupling chains required for difficult cross-country movement. 
These can easily be added for army purposes. 

Behind the cross-country vehicle to carry the immediate 
needs of the troops that are likely to be in action we get the road 
mechanical vehicles, 30-cwt. lorries, larger lorries, and possibly 
light railways ; and so away to the rear, to railheads, and thence 
to the base or bases of operations, bearing in mind always that, 
to whatever extent all this transport is speeded up, the rate of 
movement of the mass of the army is still that of the man or the 
horse, increased, perhaps by about 20 per cent., by lightening 
their loads.1 For long distances, it is true, the infantry can be 
“ embussed ’ in lorries, but conditions are exceptional where such 
“ embussing ’ can be effective in short tactical movements. For 
tactical cross-country operations the present policy is to apply 
mechanicalisation only to machine-gun units, and to some of 
the Lewis or other ‘ light automatics’ which are earmarked for 


1 The personnel and mules of pack batteries have marched at four miles an 
hour during the past three years’ training, an increase of over 25 per cent. on the 
normal pace of infantry. 
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anti-aircraft protection. It is possible, therefore, to conceive 
mechanicalised machine-gun formations being attached to tanks 
and armoured cars in forthcoming experimental exercises. 

So much for progress in mobility, in a theatre of war that can 
be traversed by present-day mechanical vehicles. With such 
data the student of Empire defence, with the aid of an atlas, can 
form his own judgment upon the effect of these influences upon 
the problem. He is not likely to fall into the fatal error that 
machinery can take the place of man-power in its solution. He 
will probably see the need of an addition to the formula which 
guides our army training. The amended formula would run: 
“trained to meet an enemy as well armed and as mobile as our- 
selves.’ 

So much for the new mobility, for which the Army in the 
United Kingdom is striving, both in strategy and in tactics. 
There remains the effect of weather upon both. The influence 
of mud upon military operations has wisely been accentuated by 
some historians. During the past three years there have been 
many occasions on which neglect to study the effect of the wind, 
especially upon smoke and upon gas clouds, has had a strong 
influence upon the judgment of umpires. I recall to mind an 
early morning on the Fox Hills when a rearguard acted ‘ according 
to plan,’ and retired, at an hour previously fixed, after raising a 
cloud of smoke to cover its retirement. No account was taken 
of the direction of the wind at the time. The smoke moved faster 
than the troops, in the same direction, and the men retiring 
formed dark conspicuous targets against a white background 

Then, again, practical experience gained in army exercises 
has taught the tactical importance of mist, of bad visibility, and 
of low-lying clouds. Since the permanent attachment of ‘ army 
co-operation ’ squadrons of the R.A.F. to definite divisions of the 
Expeditionary Force great strides have been made in knowledge 
of the value of aircraft to armies for reconnaissance, for registering 
the results of gun-fire, and, sometimes, for offensive action. The 
tendency had been to place too great reliance upon help from the 
air until the lesson that alternatives must be provided was taught 
by weather conditions, especially those obtaining in this country 
in the early autumn. 

In bringing these remarks upon recent army training in the 
United Kingdom to a close, it will be as well to take note of the 
point that, however far the process of mechanicalisation may go 
in future armies, it will never extend to the man, upon whom 
success must ultimately depend. Taking the Army as a whole, 
it can be said that the British soldiers now serving with the 
colours are above the average, both mentally and physically, of 
the nation as a whole. The nature of the training which they 
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undergo, like their strength in numbers, must depend upon our 
general policy. With wise guidance in such matters, and adequate 
expenditure on training in 1927 to make up for ground lost in 
1926, the Army in the United Kingdom will be well fitted to 
perform its high rvéle as a model for other military forces of the 
Empire. Its sentiment and traditions are those of the wonderful 
‘Old Contemptibles’ of 1914. Its training is based on war 
experience. 
GEORGE ASTON. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN MEXICO 


THE religious upheaval which is presently agitating Mexican 
society to its foundations, and which has resulted in the closing 
of 20,000 churches of all denominations throughout the republic, 
has not been precipitated by any recently assumed policy on the 
part of the Government of President Plutarco Calles, but is rather 
the outcome of a political vendetta between Church and State, 
pursued, at intervals, for nearly four centuries. The anti- 
ecclesiastical measures which the Government is now enforcing 
date, indeed, from the Constitution of 1857, when the Liberal 
Party, after a memorable revolution, succeeded in curbing the 
power of a Church which assuredly usurped a greater degree of 
temporal authority than was healthy for a community already 
conscious of the need for a larger measure of democratic control. 
The causes of the present remarkable situation lie deep in the 
beginnings of Mexican history. In the whole course of its stormy 
career the Mexican Union has never experienced a phase of social 
disturbance so acute, so fraught with grave possibilities to the 
community, or so intriguing to the student of social affairs, as 
that through which it is now passing. 

The more immediate history of the crisis is sufficiently well 
known to be dealt with summarily. When General Calles, the 
victor of Naco, became a candidate for the Presidency in Sep- 
tember 1924, he made it abundantly clear in his election address 
that he regarded the ‘ sacerdotal caste’ as the chief instrument 
of Mexican degeneration. He denounced it, along with the 
‘ capitalists ’ and ‘ foreigners,’ as being chiefly to blame for the 
alienation of the land from the peons. The collective resources 
of Mexico, he declared, were being ruthlessly exploited by foreign 
and capitalistic interests, which contorted the laws to suit their 
private ends, and he laid stress upon the fact that large tracts of 
Mexico’s finest soil and immense treasures in gold and silver were 
still retained by the ‘ religios,’ the restoration of which to the 
people would render their circumstances much more supportable 
than formerly. 

His electioneering policy was, of course, modelled upon that 
of his predecessor, President Obregon, who had formerly made it 
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clear that it was his intention to reintroduce the anti-ecclesiastical 
laws of the Constitution of 1857, which had, indeed, been incor- 
porated in that of 1917. He issued in 1922 a series of manifestos 
in which he gave it as his opinion that the Catholic Church had 
been the chief barrier to Mexican progress, and it was obvious 
that he only awaited an opportunity for aiming a crippling blow 
at the ecclesiastical power on the occasion of its first infringement 
of the laws in question. 

The anti-ecclesiastical regulations which have caused the 
present agitation may be summarised as follows :—No foreign 
priests or ministers of any denomination may function in Mexico. 
Church ownership of property is absolutely forbidden, and all 
such property must be regarded as belonging to the State. 
Religious instruction in the schools is not tolerated, nor is the 
existence of any religious order, male or female. Priests or 
ministers may not take any part in politics or hold political 
meetings. Above all, they are not permitted to criticise the - 
Government, or censure or oppose the constitution, laws, or 
acts of the Government, or to incite others to do so, either in the 
Press or by word of mouth. Outdoor ceremonials and the wearing 
of religious robes, or even of clerical costume, except in places of 
worship, are forbidden, and periodicals of a religious nature are 
not allowed to comment upon Government policy or even to 
print any news concerning the Government. The penalties for 
the breach of these regulations are severe, and may range from a 
fine of 500 pesos, or fifteen days’ imprisonment, to six years’ 
confinement. Nor is trial by jury in such cases provided for. 

In January 1923 Monsignor Filippi, the Papal Nuncio, con- 
ducted a service in the open air. President Obregon at once gave 
orders for his expulsion, and steadfastly refused to accept another 
Papal Nuncio, deporting Monsignor Carnana, who was appointed 
to the vacant post by the Vatican. President Calles, in his turn, 
faithfully continued in his predecessor’s policy. In February last 
he gave orders for the arrest of Archbishop Mora y del Rio, the 
Primate, on a charge of criticising the Government in the Press. 
After a brief and far from satisfactory inquiry the Archbishop 
was dismissed, a step which aroused the strongest misgivings in 
all sections of Mexican society. 

So severe did the repressive measures of President Calles 
become that the Clerical Party resolved to embrace a policy of 
passive resistance, including the boycotting of Government 
activities of all kinds. Its members refused to pay taxes or take 
out motor licences, and refrained from purchasing any description 
of taxed goods. In the event, the Government decreed that all 
places of worship of whatever denomination must be placed in 
the hands of the municipal authorities as trustees, and that they 
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should meanwhile be closed in order that inventories of their 
contents might be taken. General riot and disturbance ensued. 
For days before the places of worship were closed long queues of 
the devout waited outside in order to receive absolution, to carry 
through the baptism or confirmation of their children, or even 
to be married before the decree took effect. On the final closing 
of the churches unexampled scenes of disturbance and violence 
occurred, and many deaths resulted from rioting. Mexico was 
indeed in such a ferment as was unknown even during her recent 
years of revolution. 

The Mexican Episcopate declared a ‘ strike’ of the priesthood, 
and proposed to hand over the churches to Catholic committees 
who would act as trustees. Loyal Catholics withdrew their money 
from the banks and did their utmost to paralyse Government 
institutions. Scenes of disorder occurred when military were 
dispatched to clear the few churches which still remained accessible 
to worshippers. They opened fire upon those who refused to 
leave, and wounded many of them. Sefior Ortega, the Attorney- 
General, while attempting to close the Church of St. Catherine, 
in Mexico city, was mobbed, and had to be extricated from a 
perilous situation by the fire brigade, who turned their hoses on 
the infuriated populace. In Pachuca a serious stampede in the 
church led to twelve persons being trampled to death. 

The Episcopate then offered to enter into an ‘armistice’ or truce 
with the Government and to refer the matter to a plébiscite of the 
people, on consideration that the anti-religious persecution should 
be suspended ‘ for a reasonable length of time.’ This President 
Calles rejected. He claimed that he had the great majority of 
the nation on his side. He was clamorously supported by the 
Mexican Federation of Labour, whose processions constantly 
patrolled the streets between crowds of kneeling Catholics. The 
President, in refusing the plea for a plébiscite, declared that ‘ the 
Federal Government will limit itself to act with the required 
energy to enforce the laws of the country,’ and in this he was 
upheld by ex-President Obregon, who condemned the ‘ rebellious 
spirit of the Catholics against the fundamental laws in force.’ 

At the time of writing the position is one of stalemate. The 
anti-ecclesiastical laws are still in force, the churches remain 
closed, and the boycott of Government business continues. 
Overtures from the Vatican have been dealt with contemptuously 
by the Cabinet. To all intents the republic is papally ostracised, 
if not under the express interdict of excommunication. Indeed, 
the only reason why this has not been carried out is that the 
Vatican holds that the Government, and not the Mexican people, 
is responsible for the situation, and does not desire to penalise 
its own adherents. 
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The history of the ancient feud between Church and State in 
Mexico may best be described as a duel between a Clericalism of 
rather retrograde type and a Liberalism based upon the model 
of the Democratic Party in the United States, yet typically Latin 
in its zealous extremism. In 1855 the Liberal Party, then under 
the leadership of the great Juarez, regarded with a species of 
nervous jealousy the ever-growing power of the Episcopate and 
its meddlesome excursions into the realms of lay politics. This 
jealousy was, indeed, justified, for at the period in question the 
Church threatened to overshadow the State completely. It 
owned at least one-fourth of the territory of the entire country, 
and it can be said without offence that its influence upon the 
native Indian mentality scarcely made for progress. Not only the 
large numbers of the priesthood, but its growing exactions and 
the constant parade of its al fresco ceremonials, irritated the more 
advanced spirits among the Liberal Party, who accused it of 
medievalism in thought and custom. The immense treasures 
of gold and silver plate with which the churches were furnished 
also excited disgust in the minds of men reared in the new spirit 
of democracy which had been imported from the United States, 
and this ostentation was fiercely condemned in view of the 
wretchedness prevailing among the people at large. This 
smouldering dislike of ecclesiastical pretensions flared out into 
active strife, and civil war ensued. In the event the Clericos were 
soundly beaten, and the victorious Liberals naturally imposed 
the sternest conditions upon the defeated Churchmen. These 
conditions were embodied in the Constitution of 1857, which, as 
has been already stated, is still in force through its incorporation 
in the more recent Code of 1917. 

The main reason for the revival of the anti-ecclesiastical code 
is probably to be found in the extraordinary vitality of the Liberal 
tradition in Mexico, which possesses a more lively sense of political 
continuity than perhaps any similar caucus known to present- 
day politics. Ina word, it is the most conservative body in Latin 
America so far as its unwritten creed of democracy is concerned, 
and it has always been a point of honour with its protagonists to 
adhere with loyal precision to the tenets of its founders. To the 
Mexican Liberal his political creed is a kind of unwritten Koran, 
the traditional phrases and slogans of which must not be altered 
by jot or tittle. Its ‘i’s’ have been dotted and its ‘ t’s’’ crossed 
generations ago, and its tenets admit of no novel interpretations, 
save that a mild Communism has been vouchsafed to it as a 
species of later and perhaps minor revelation. All the same, 
what is written is written, whatever may fall to be added thereto. 

The new Communism, which might almost be described as the 
revival of native Indian tribalism, has, if anything, exacerbated 
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the feelings of a section of the working classes against the Church. 
But the head and front of the anti-ecclesiastical movement is to 
be found among the upper classes and the intelligentsia. The 
higher social circles in Mexico have always been Liberal in outlook, 
the Clericos being recruited to a great extent mostly from the 
working classes and the rural Indians. But the clash between 
Church and Government has driven a wedge between those of the 
proletariat who affect Communism, the trade unionists, and the 
devout among the labouring population. It is indeed a strange 
spectacle to behold the somewhat aristocratic free-thinkers among 
the upper classes, those of the governing caste, who have always 
been jealous of interference from the Episcopate, standing shoulder 
to shoulder with the Communists of such pronouncedly proletariat 
bodies as the ‘Crom’ in what they believe to be a struggle for 
political freedom against a retrograde hierarchy. 

The Government policy indeed finds its chief supporters in the 
‘Crom,’ the initials of which in Spanish signify the Regional 
Confederation of Labour, a great trade union to some extent 
suspect of Bolshevist tendencies. But even this organisation is 
not united within itself, and a group of Catholic workmen affiliated 
with it has denounced it as a political body desirous of destroying 
the Church. A new movement, ‘ The National Defence League 
for Freedom of Conscience,’ has arisen, the expressed object of 
which is ‘ to direct the masses towards a sound attitude in the 
present religious conflict, and also to teach them the true road to 
be followed for the welfare of the country.’ As an illustration of 
the policy it advocates it points to the manner in which Napoleon 
Bonaparte dealt with the French Catholic Church in the Concordat 
of 1801, by which the French priesthood was virtually transformed 
into a body of State functionaries, and ‘ the power of Rome was 
thereby curbed.’ Its manifestos urge a similar policy for Mexico, 
and its president, Francisco Diaz Covarrubias, has stated that it 
is allied with the ‘ Crom.’ 

The Episcopate has been somewhat hampered in its rejoinders 
to the Government by the fact that it is not permitted to give 
voice to its sentiments in the public Press. But in a recent 
manifesto it has stated that : 


It can be shown that President Calles intends to destroy the Church 
with or without the aid of laws. The present laws were drawn up by an 
armed group of revolutionists, and all of them are anti-religious and destroy 
the existence of the Church because they prohibit religious teachings in 
the schools, submit the clergy to State authority, despoil the Church and 
all its property, annul the religious vote, do not allow Churchmen to 
extend their blessings in hospitals and asylums, and, in fact, prevent all 
appeal to the people by means of the newspapers. 

Only Catholics are being persecuted, while the schismatic Churches 
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which were established years ago with the Government’s aid, are un- 
molested. The Church only wants sincere religious freedom, as enjoyed 
by all people in the United States. 


The statement disavows charges that it is allied with any 
political faction or with capitalists opposing Labour, and states 
that although the Labour leaders may have taken sides with the 
Government a great majority of the working men have not. 

Referring to the economic blockade initiated by the National 
League for Religious Freedom, the statement continues : 
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We, as well as the Confederation of Labour, deplore the possibility of 
an economic crisis, but at the same time we are suffering from a religious 
crisis, and drastic remedies are necessary. 

As soon as we obtain religious freedom the blockade will be withdrawn. 
If it is prolonged it will be the fault of the Government and the Federation 
of Labour. 


In reply to this, President Calles published a lengthy state- 
ment in which he made reference to a pastoral letter of the 
Mexican Episcopate as ‘a document full of falsehoods,’ which only 
served to justify the action taken by the Government. The 
signatories to this pastoral letter had claimed that the Govern- 
ment’s policy rendered impossible the ordinary exercise of priestly 
duties, preaching, the administration of the sacraments, and 
religious routine in general. The President denies that this is 
so, or that Government action has even limited the freedom of 
the priesthood. What he and his colleagues object to, he states, 
is the commission of ‘ illicit acts remote from all that pertains to 
the spiritual.’ The Episcopate, he claims, ‘ invades the spheres 
of politics and government, and provokes movements of disorder, 
secretly or openly inciting to rebellion.’ 


They are animated [says the President] by the fear of losing what they 
call sacred property, which, since 1857, every Mexican knows to be the 
property of the nation ; they refuse to hand registers of the priesthood’s 
personnel to the municipal authorities, and pretend to believe that it is 
the purpose of the Government to make the country non-Catholic, or 
to give preference to some other religious creed. They have further 
threatened excommunication to those who obey the laws by surrendering 
Church property. To stop these selfish proceedings and to elevate the 
character of the Government and the people, we propose to accomplish 
the necessary modification of the laws, so that now the fulfilment of the 
constitution may not be transferred to the personal benefit of anyone, 
but to the enrichment of the country by the collective use of clerical 


property. 


President Calles proceeds to say that in no other civilised 
country would the Church be permitted to reserve to itself so 
much property without being forced to account for it, nor would 
it be allowed to introduce so many priests of alien origin, who are 
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inspired by political ideals differing fundamentally from those of 
the mass of the Mexican people. Nor does he believe monastic 
orders to be essential to the exercise of religious worship. Most 
Catholic countries have already expelled these ‘for obvious 
reasons.’ ‘We have a real curiosity to know,’ he concludes, 
‘what self-respecting Government would tolerate in any country 
attacks in the churches upon its constitution, its laws and upon 
its governors.’ Catholic parties in politics, he says elsewhere, 
are not permitted in other countries because of the ‘ passionate 
manifestations ’ they continually arouse. He further refers to the 
intolerance of the Roman clergy, which has shown itself in con- 
tinued attacks on Protestant ministers and American tourists, and 
alludes to a recent incident at the shrine of the Virgin of Guada- 
loupe, when certain priests threatened to murder a body of 
Americans who wished to inspect the miraculous picture therein. 
He will continue to resist these ‘ wicked clergy who desire merely 
temporal dominion and have forgotten their spiritual function.’ 

Are the Mexican Catholic clergy at the present time as ignorant 
and retrograde as President Calles and some Mexican publicists 
seem to believe ? There is no question that their past record is 
scarcely’inspiring. The works of John Roberts Poinsett, Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, and R. H. Mason prove most conclusively that 
in the middle of last century the Mexican priesthood was in a 
most unhealthy condition spiritually. 

No system of priestcraft [says the last writer, who had exceptional 
opportunities for observing the system] could be better calculated than 
that prevailing in Mexico to pamper ignorance and love of domination in 
the ecclesiasts at the expense of the community. The many forms of 
oppression employed by the ‘ padres ’ throughout the republic, the cunning 
with which they wind themselves into private affairs, whether political or 
domestic, and the degrading espionage maintained by them over the 
actions of individuals, are alike surprising and revolting to the unprejudiced. 


These lines were written in 1851, before the revolution which 
resulted in the Constitution of 1857; but are they true of the 
Mexican clergy to-day ? In general, they are not. The Mexican 
priesthood is certainly not ignorant, nor is it oppressive, and the 
charge of pomposity levelled at it by the Liberals is absurdly 
strained. On the other hand, the ecclesiastical caste in Mexico 
is certainly inclined to interfere unduly in political matters. For 
this it has more than the ordinary excuse of the Christian priest 
or minister, wherever stationed, that his sacred office entitles him, 
nay compels him, to act as a critic of the temporal power when it 
departs from the tenets of public morality. It would, indeed, have 
been a priesthood dead to all Christian precept and tradition which 
failed to express its condemnation of recent events in Mexico, 
and that it has spoken out fearlessly regarding the conditions 
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prevailing is its most ample justification in the hour of its agony. 
Had it failed to do so Christendom would have done well to 
denounce it as servile and impotent. 

Nevertheless, in one respect, the Episcopate was guilty of 
imprudence. In the event, all nations must of themselves work 
out their own destinies, and this, with all its blundering, and even 
its cruelties, Mexico is undoubtedly attempting to do. The 
Church protested too much and too savagely. Its rather hysterical 
strictures and denunciations from the pulpit acted not so much as 
deterrents upon political error as disruptive influences upon a 
scheme of reconstruction under which the utmost was being done, 
notwithstanding the gravest difficulties, to place the affairs of 
the country upon a tolerable basis. Its rancour against the 
Government was unbridled and often ferocious, its officiousness 
tantalising. So clamorous, indeed, were its protestations that no 
Government, however poor-spirited, could have failed to take 
action to put a period to its violent attitude. It was indeed 
making confusion worse confounded, and it became clear that it 
was not the priesthood of native origin which was responsible for 
these censures so much as that portion of it which had been 
drafted into the Republic from abroad, especially from Spain and 
Italy. This led to the suspicion, however erroneous, that the 
foreign padres were the mouthpieces of alien forces, that they 
were inspired not so much by the Vatican as by those extraneous 
elements which were seeking to tighten their hold on Mexican 
natural resources, especially on the oil supply of the country— 
that they were, indeed, the agents of the ‘ Sefiores Petroleras,’ or 
foreign oil barons, who have unquestionably been trying, by 
means not the most reputable, to introduce into Mexican politics 
such a spirit of confusion and unrest as might in the end discredit 
and disarm a Government which had adopted stringent measures 
to secure the benefits accruing from Mexican resources for the 
Mexican people rather than for foreign capitalists. 

The suspicion was, of course, ill founded, but in the present 
temper of the Mexican Government, and having regard to the 
undoubted evils which have arisen from foreign exploitation, it 
was perhaps not unnatural that a Cabinet hampered by the 
enormous and complex task of reconstructing the republic out 
of the ruins of nearly fifteen years of chaotic revolution—a task 
in which it had not been unsuccessful—should look with im- 
patience upon a propaganda as unreasonable as it was irritating. 
There was, moreover, another reason for the tireless flow of 
ecclesiastical rhetoric and the subterranean political caballing 
by priestly organisations which undoubtedly existed. The 
Episcopate, aware that the governing caste had decided leanings 
towards free thought, denounced it as pagan and as desirous of 
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the overthrow of religion. That there were certainly some 
grounds for the charge cannot be denied. But its fears that the 
agnosticism of the official classes would react disastrously upon 
the great niass of the people were by no means justified. Mexico 
is preponderatingly Catholic, and will long remain so, and the 
notion that its intelligentsia and those Labour elements which are 
apathetic, if not hostile, to religion could succeed in destroying 
the Catholic faith within its boundaries can only be characterised 
as equally ludicrous with that which saw in the Episcopate a real 
menace to Mexican freedom. 

In this matter we are indeed confronted with one of those 
almost burlesque situations to which the Latin psychology is so 
prone—an extravaganza of zeal, fanaticism and suspicion, in 
which sentiment has been magnified by ancient rancours into 
proportions grotesque and unnatural. Both sides are largely 
inspired by the unreason of vendetta, that bane of the Latin 
spirit. The Castilian tendency to tilt at windmills is here almost 
laughably apparent. Martyrs are being made and enormous 
damage inflicted in a struggle which could assuredly have been 
obviated by reasonable discussion. The President and his 
colleagues assume the airs of liberators of the human conscience, 
and the priesthood, somewhat theatrically, those of martyred 
saints. 

Protestant opinion in Mexico is strangely divided on the 
question. It is, of course, mostly American, and therefore prone 
to the enthusiasms of its type. The Rev. Dr. Herbert C. Herring, 
executive secretary of the Social Relations Department of the 
Congregational Church of America, who has recently been 
studying religious affairs in Mexico, is of opinion that 
Protestantism has ‘not enough warmth, colour and mysticism 
to appeal to the Mexicans.’ He interviewed President Calles, who 
remarked to him that : 


We hoped the Church would work in harmony with the Government, 
but it has continually conspired against us in an attempt to undo the work 
of the revolution. It has backed every counter-revolutionary movement, 
and the smallest parishes have become hotbeds of rebellion. Every priest 
has become an agent of revolt. The hierarchy of the Church of Rome 
must bow to our will, as it has bowed to that of every civilised nation in 
the world. 


Other high officials of the Government are quoted as saying 
that the Cross of Christ has been for Mexico a symbol of defeat 
and shame, that the Church has blocked every movement against 
special privilege, and made ineffective the work of Juarez, the 
Abraham Lincoln of Mexico. 

The position of the Catholics was also outlined by Dr. Herring, 
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who declared that their stand was most courageous and must 
command admiration. 


The Catholic leaders I interviewed [he says] had no hesitation in saying 
that they have broken the laws of the country, but that such resistance 
was justifiable, because the laws broken were invalid and not based on 
justice and right, and constituted treason to God and man. 

Much Church property [Dr. Herring pointed out] was bequeathed by 
will, and its seizure by the Government broke faith with the dead. The 
Church also disputes the charge that it is responsible for illiteracy, and 
claims that it not only founded the University of Mexico, but also fostered 
education among the natives, except those who were found to be incapable 
of profiting by it. 

Dr. Herring summarises the situation by asserting that the 
present upheaval is a struggle between two rival social philoso- 
phies, the Church, with its traditions centuries old, and the new 
philosophy of the larger rights of the masses of the people. ‘ The 
attack is not against the Pope,’ he said, ‘ but against the whole 
idea of a religion that fails to keep pace with the political thinking 
of the age.’ 

Bishop George A. Miller, resident bishop of the Methodist 
Church in Mexico, on the other hand, sides whole-heartedly with 
President Calles. He says, and his pronouncement is worth 
quoting at some length: ‘ That no religious persecution is in 
progress in Mexico is proved by the fact that this present Latin 
situation applies to Protestants exactly as to Catholics and is 
being impartially enforced on all alike,’ the only difference 
being that Protestants are obeying the laws of the land while 
the Catholics are ‘ raising a cry of religious persecution in order 
to gain sympathy for their non-existent wrongs.’ ‘There is no 
religious persecution taking place in Mexico,’ he proceeds. 


The widespread, vigorous propaganda which is under way in the States 
is to make it appear that the Mexican Government has reverted back to 
the Dark Ages and is turning upon the Roman Catholic Church the methods 
so energetically developed by that Church in its treatment of followers of 
other faiths in all countries where the Roman Catholic Church has control 
of the situation. 

It may be worth while to ask how it has come about that, after three 
hundred years of Roman control in Mexico, ending in 1821, and a hundred 
years of dominant influence on the part of that Church in the affairs of 
government, it has at last become necessary for the best Government that 
Mexico has ever had to use drastic means in the control of the ecclesiastical 
situation. There must be a reason, and there is. 

The reason is that the Roman Catholic priests in Mexico have openly 
refused to comply with the law of the land and have persistently meddled 
in politics. They have now organised an economic boycott, with the 
openly avowed purpose of bankrupting the country, and thus defeating 
the present Administration. How long would the United States tolerate 
the presence and activities of such propaganda ? 
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The Mexican hierarchy differs in one respect from that of most 
other Catholic countries. It is one of the few whose flock is 
composed of a people who have as yet scarcely emerged out of 
barbarism—the native Indian stock. It regards with jealous fear 
the efforts of the intelligentsia to lead the Indian and half-caste 
population into the paths of modernity at a quick march, and that 
these are based on a far too generous estimate of the native 
mentality and ability is undoubted. A wiser policy might have 
dictated a longer period of educational preparation for the Indian 
prior to introducing him to such a very advanced scheme of social 
reorganisation as that now envisaged by the Government, and 
especially by the Department of Fomento, or Internal Affairs. In 
the first place, the restoration to the Indian of his traditional 
communal lands, although in some degree it has not been 
unbeneficial, has certainly awakened a somewhat dangerous 
tendency towards Communist ideals. These lands have been 
taken over by the Government from the haciendados, under 
enforced purchase, at a low estimate of their value, and paid for 
by bonds materialising in twenty years’ time, and the bargain 
seems only a step to further acts of the kind, calculated to render 
capital more than nervous regarding its status in Mexico. 

Nor does the priesthood look with aught but misgiving upon 
the labours of certain Government agents among the Indians 
which have reference to a reawakening of the aboriginal spirit, its 
art and handicrafts. However innocent these may appear, how- 
ever interesting their results, they cannot but foster sentiments 
inimical to that European hegemony which should rightly direct 
progress in Mexico. To attempt the restoration of ancient temples 
by native labour, to seek to reawaken a pride in the Aztec past 
and its art and customs, to instil in the Indian mind the idea that 
it is the heir of a great native civilisation, cannot but be fraught 
with serious danger of native retrogression, if not the risk of a 
relapse into semi-paganism in the case of a people as yet only too 
primitive in outlook. It is indeed strange that an intellectual 
class drawing its traditions from Europe should seek in effect 
to re-establish among an aboriginal population that very system 
of barbarism which its ancestors laboured so hard to replace by 
the more exalted philosophy of Christian progress and morality. 
It is as if the British race in New Zealand were to foment aboriginal 
feeling and seek the restitution of the native Maori culture. This 
movement is naturally suspect by the Church, and has been 
denounced by it with good reason. The priesthood has been 
charged with retarding Indian progress and with keeping the 
Indian mind in the chains of ignorance for its own purposes. 
But it is exceedingly doubtful if any other than the rather 
symbolical type of faith which it at present inculcates would be 
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suited to the native mentality, having regard to its present 
capacity. 

A greater spirit of tolerance and sympathy with the difficulties 
of the Government on the part of the Church and a larger feeling 
of reverence on the part of the governing classes might easily have 
obviated the present unhappy dispute in Mexico. It is by no 
means too late to effect such a rapprochement as would preserve 
the dignity of both and make for an excellent understanding. 
Were but the clerical hierarchy to adhere a little more closely to 
its essentially spiritual task, and bring to it a more modern 
interpretation, suitable to a growing if limited democracy, and 
the Government to adopt an attitude of larger sufferance towards 
ecclesiastical traditions which cannot immediately be severed 
without the most serious spiritual and moral as well as material 
damage ensuing, pacific conditions might be cemented for at least 
a generation. The dread is that two opposing bodies of such 
vastly different outlook, and inspired by such extreme and 
fanatical views, will not readily be prevailed upon to act 
temperately. The ideas of the priesthood are dominated 
by the view of religious infallibility, and the Government 
believes that the State is paramount in all matters, civil or 
religious. Meanwhile the republic is torn asunder by the feud, 
families are estranged, the boycott brings financial disaster to 
thousands and impedes the progress of, reconstruction, the 
religious life of the country is in abeyance, chaos threatens to 
return, with the almost certain menace of Communism as a 
result—all to the enormous damage at home and abroad of 
the Mexican name and community, a condition which well- 
wishers of the republic may rather wistfully hope will be amended 
by the return of a wiser and calmer spirit to the counsels of the 
contending parties. 

LEWIS SPENCE. 
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REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK 


Many people, I fear, to-day fail to realise the very critical character of 
the period through which the world is passing. There is nothing the 
country needs so much as another Wesley and Whitefield. .. . I certainly 
agree with many observers that since the war the manifest forces of Satan 
have been more conspicuously at large. . . . I believe the electorate is 
intensely anxious to listen to the men who have sincerely at heart the 
uplifting of the nation—The Prime MINIsTER, February 11, 1926. (On 
England, pp. 195-7.) 


In June and October of this year the English bishops have sat for 
the purpose of considering a revision of the Prayer-book. That 
book—already five times revised, namely, in 1549, 1552, 1558, 
1604, and 1640—has become a national monument, not only of 
English literature, but of Anglican devotion. Like the Authorised 
Version of the English Bible (itself the accumulated result of 
many previous revisions), it has become a bond of Empire, a link 
uniting in the sacred language of a common form of worship the 
English-speaking races all over the world. As the result of its 
many changes the tone of its devotion strikes a certain middle 
note as far removed from the rant of the Puritan as from the cant 
of Catholicism. For whereas its constant emphasis on ‘ the Bible 
and the Bible only’ and its frequent intervals of congregational 
response preserve in it a certain stamp of essential Protestantism, 
on the other hand its appeal to the theology of Augustine and 
Chrysostom and to the first four General Councils of the Church 
retains something of the full flavour of primitive antiquity. In 
that early Church of the first five centuries (Melanchthon’s ecclesia 
quinque-secularis) there was a marked mingling of the democratic 
with the aristocratic principle. By the fourth century the State 
under Constantine had entered into such active partnership with 
the Church that her bishops wore the purple of the old Roman 
nobility and became spiritual barons of the empire. The ‘ pro- 
phetic order’ of the ministry had not yet (as it has long since) 
disappeared behind the official order of bishops, priests and deacons. 
Nor was the theory of Apostolic Succession yet invented to 


1 May I call attention to an article of mine on ‘ The Coming of the Bar- 
barians ’ in the Fortnightly Review for August 1923 ? 
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guarantee any ‘ validity ’ for the regular ministry: it only safe- 
guarded from Gnostic perversion the traditional interpretation of 
Scripture.? 

In those days the elements in the Holy Communion were in 
no sense available for ‘ adoration,’ and the act of consecration 
was regarded (so it was frequently and expressly stated by popes 
and fathers) as ‘ not changing their nature but adding grace to 
nature.’ The elements were described in all the primitive Litur- 
gies, including the later one of Rome itself, as ‘ figures’ (figure) 
and ‘ likenesses ’ (4010yara) of Christ’s original Flesh and Blood.* 
As with the sacraments, so with Ordination. The endless irregulari- 
ties of ‘ holy orders,’ which continued for the first thousand years of 
Christendom, were essentially of the same kind as that of 1610, 
when King James I. made three Scottish deacons bishops without 
regard being had to priesthood or even full episcopal ordination.‘ 

About 450 A.D. the Roman army of occupation left Britain 
to the mercy of Barbarian invaders, with whose advent civilisa- 
tion throughout Europe broke down. A new aristocracy, both 
political and spiritual, was required to meet the new issue. The 
very language of the liturgies was ere long changed to impress 
with the gorgeous paraphernalia of feudal solemnity the be- 
wildered minds of illiterate Barbarians.’ With the death (circ. 
430 A.D.) of Augustine and Chrysostom, the two chief pillars of 
Western and Eastern orthodoxy, the best period of the early 
Church closes, and the Middle Ages—‘ ten centuries of anarchy 
and ignorance ’"—begin. We can even now discern in the differ- 
ence between the genuine and spurious writings of Augustine the 
boundary lines of the old theology. The genuine sermons of 
Augustine are at once truly Catholic and largely Protestant. In 
the spurious sermons, to which the author Cesarius had the 
impudence to affix Augustine’s sacred name, we already see the 
germs of medievalism. 

Now it is the former period of a truly Christian creative 
theology that the English Prayer-book reflects. And that was 
the result not only of great liturgiological knowledge due to the 
revival of learning, but of a psychological tact following upon 
that spiritual awakening of Europe which accompanied the redis- 
covery of the Bible. Consequently the English Church is the 
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2 May I refer to my article on ‘ The Passing of the Nineteenth Century ’ in 
this Review for December 1925 ? 

% See next note, 4, and consult E, J. Bicknell, Thirty-nine Articles, pp. 414, 
416-7, 429, 486, 494 (Longmans). 

“ See Bishop J. Wordsworth’s Ordination Problems (S.P.C.K., 1909); Dr. 
Headlam’s Reunion (Bampton Lectures), pref. to 2nd ed. replying to Dr. Gore. 

5 See Mr. Edmund Bishop’s paper on ‘ The Genius of the Roman Rite’ read 
at the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster’s house on May 8, 1899. Reprinted 
in Provost Staley’s Library of Liturgiology and Ecclesiology, vol. iv. 
xx2 
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meeting-place not only of Luther’s interpretation of Augustine’s 
theology but of that recovery of the classic age of the Fathers 
which was largely accomplished by the genius and labours of 
Erasmus. And the Prayer-book, as the result of its five revisions, 
is the joint result of the national experience as it passed through 
the stormy reigns of Henry VIII. and Mary, the spacious times of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the reactionary epoch of the Stuarts, 
settling at last in what Archbishop Tait called the ‘ moderate 
High Churchmanship’ of the times of the second Charles. 
Hence the Prayer-book reflects the phases of English devotion 
at no one stage of our English history. Its theological outlook is 
essentially national—that is to say, central and free of all foreign 
or sectarian admixture, whether Catholic or Protestant. Its 
liturgy is at once original and yet largely a translation of older 
forms. And of this the Litany (drawn chiefly from Luther and 
less from Chrysostom) and the Psalter (pruned of its Puritan 
luxuriance as a version of the Vulgate) afford perhaps the noblest 
examples of stately, vigorous and commanding English. 


The free rendering of the ancient collects, loyal in spirit and yet unem- 
barrassed by any over-close adherence to literalness, seems to me the 
greatest literary triumph of the English Prayer-book. . . . In the main 
it is due to Coverdale’s Bible and the Prayer-books of Cranmer and his 
colleagues that we are indebted for the language—so apt, so stately, so 
tender and winning—in which religious thought and feeling has been wont 
to find utterance for the last 350 years (Bishop Dowden, Workmanship of 
the Prayer-book, pp. 165-6). 

This national monument of English prose, created not only 
at the most flourishing time of our English history but at the 
spiritual rebirth of Europe, it is now proposed to revise! Such 
a revision was undertaken in 1689. The result was, as Bishop 
Dowden truly remarks, at once ‘ diffuse and flatulent.’ In our 
own time the New Testament has been ‘ revised ’ (1885). Let us 
give one specimen of the new English based on a total ignorance 
of the laws of Hellenistic Greek : 


2 Cor. iii. 6: ‘God ... made us sufficient as [ixdvwoev jas] ministers 
of a new covenant, not of the letter but of the spirit, for the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life. But [dé] if the ministration of death written and 
engraven on stones came with glory [=éyevj6n év S5&] . . . how shall not 
rather the ministration of the spirit be with glory [écha év dd€] ? For if 
the ministration of death is glory ® much rather doth the ministration of 
righteousness exceed in glory. For verily that which hath been made glorious 
[rd 8e8ofacpévor] hath not been made glorious in this respect by reason of 
the glory that surpasseth. For if that which passeth away was with glory 
[8ta 86£ys] much more that which remaineth is in glory.’ 


6 For the Greek construction (a Hebraism) of 5éfa cp. Mk. xiii. 19¢. Acdotacpévov 
= ‘very glorious’ by usual construction, see LXX. Ex. xxxiv. 29, Psalm lxxxvii, 
2, etc. 
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It would be unfair at this juncture to ask too much of the revisers 
of the Prayer-book. But let us give one specimen of future 
possibilities in this direction. A prayer for foreign missions 
concludes with the curious hope that 


‘the fulness of the Gentiles shall be gathered in and all Israel shall be 
saved ’ (N. A. 84, p. 16). 


Now it is the glory of our Prayer-book that, just as the Apostles 
in quoting the Old Testament reinterpret the old passage by 
giving it a new setting, so our Reformers by their familiar know- 
ledge of the sacred writings not less deftly and dexterously 
appropriate to their use the exact language of the New. Whereas 
the passage above cited not only makes nonsense (for how could 
‘fulness ’ be ‘ gathered in’ ?), but it is a misquotation from the 
precise language of the Apostle in Rom. xi. 25. 

Is all revision of the Prayer-book, then, to be banned? Far 
from it. It is to be cautiously revised along the lines and in the 
temper of the original. Any such theological innovation as 
destroys the balance of doctrine must be avoided; while the 
genuine results of true learning are to be utilised along the lines 
of (1) brevity, (2) variety, and (3) intelligibility. Let us presume 
to give some examples. 

(1) Brevity—Morning and Evening Prayer might well be 
abbreviated on the lines of the 1872 Shortened Services Act. 
And, where Holy Communion or the Litany follows, a rubric might 
allow Morning Prayer to begin (as in the 1549 Prayer-book) at 
the Lord’s Prayer. The Athanasian Creed, since it can no longer 
be recognised as an orthodox statement of Trinitarian doctrine, 
might well be confined in public recital to Trinity Sunday. In 
the Marriage and Commination Services occasional deletion of 
phrases that are no longer inoffensive to polite ears is all that is 
necessary to preserve without loss the euphony of the original. 
In the Ante-Communion Service the Ten Commandments might 
be abbreviated or find a substitute in the eight Beatitudes, except 
in Lent and Advent. 

(2) Variety—The monotony of Morning and Evening Prayer 
might be relieved by suitable alternatives to the morning ‘ Venite,’ 
such as Psalms lxiii., xcii., c. and ci.—all of which appear to have 
been used either in the worship of the Eastern Church or in the 
services of the earlier or later Temple. The distribution of the 
Psalms for each day of the month should in any wise be retained, 
with a rubrical note intimating (after Chrysostom) that the 
damnatory psalms are a prophecy, since come true, of the future 
downfall of the Jewish race. But it seems incredible that on 
festal occasions, such as Advent, the Reformers and now our 
revisers have not utilised the psalms corresponding to such an 
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occasion beginning ‘ The Lord is King,’ and numbered in the 
Psalter xciii. and xcvi. to xcix. In the evening it is right that after 
Third Collect additional prayers be chosen corresponding to such 
modern needs as hospitals and harvest, home and foreign missions, 
industries and similar things. Here the proposed revision is on the 
right track. But before it goes further it might be well to ask 
our best theologians to impart some show of vigour to its jejune 
petitions and, after getting Messrs. H. G. Wells and Rudyard 
Kipling to turn the result into more musical English, to banish 
the whole to an appendix. 

(3) Intelligibility—Some of the prayers, collects, creeds, and 
even epistles and gospels, are verbally unintelligible. For 
example, in the Exhortation ‘ dissemble and cloke,’ ‘ sundry and 
manifold ’ are neither more elegant nor more suitable specimens 
of English than ‘ conceal and hide,’ ‘ several and many.’ In the 
Nicene Creed ‘God of [é«] God’ and ‘of one substance with 
[spoovewws] the Father’ are poor Latin for the English definition 
of the Son as ‘ God proceeding from God’ because He is ‘ of the 
same nature as His Father.’ In the Catechism ‘they promise 
them both by their sureties’ needs in explanation the additional 
words ‘ repentance and faith.’ Sometimes the gospel for the day, 
as in the case of St. Peter’s Festival and for the ninth Sunday 
after Trinity, ends too soon to complete the lesson conveyed. At 
other times, as in the case of the twelfth Sunday after Trinity 
and of Sexagesima Sunday, the epistle makes no sense, beginning 
in the middle of an argument. And here, whai can be more 
provoking than the faulty translation of the gospel for the ninth 
Sunday after Trinity—which seems to make our Lord commend 
“the unjust steward ’ for an act of dishonesty and then to recom- 
mend His hearers to ‘make friends with [éx] the mammon of 
unrighteousness’? In all these cases the method of retranslation 
should be to alter only what is manifestly an error while retaining 
as nearly as may be the music of the original language. We give 
two specimens : 

Gospel for Second Epiphany: St. John ii. 3, ‘ And when they wanted 
wine [= iorepnoarros 6.:ov] the mother of Jesus saith unto Him: They have 
no wine.’ [For ‘ they’ render ‘ there’ ; and both correctness and euphony 
are preserved.] 

Collect for Epiphany: ‘the fruition of Thy glorious Godhead.’ 
(Render : ‘ full vision.’] 


With the Psalter, where large portions are sometimes wholly 
unintelligible and therefore misleading, more drastic change is 
necessary. But even here the rhythm of the older version ought 
in any wise to be retained. We append specimens of the kind 
of changes that are needed in two of the most difficult psalms in 
the Psalter : 
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Psalm Ixviii. (6) : ‘He is the God that maketh the solitary to be of one 
mind in an house, that bringeth the prisoners into prosperity : but letteth 
the runagates [renegades] continue in scarceness.’ (11) ‘The Lord gave 
the word: great was the company of women that preached it. Kings with 
their armies fled and were discomfited : and she of the household divided 
the spoil. While ye lay among your flocks [their banners gleamed] as the 
wings of a dove: that is covered with silver and her feathers with burnished 
gold. But when the Almighty scattered the kings in the land: they fell 
as thick as snow on Salmon. The hill of Basan is a mighty hill: yea, an 
high hill is the hill of Basan. Yet why mock ye so, ye high hills, a¢ this 
which is God’s hill, in the which it pleaseth Him to dwell? yea, the Lord 
will abide in it for ever.’ (30) ‘When He shall rebuke the beast of the reed 
{even Egypt] and the herd of the bulls [of Ethiopia] followed by their calves, 
the tributary peoples, trampling under foot the merchandise of silver : 
yea, when He hath scattered the nations that delight in war, then shall 
ambassadors unto Him [LXX. mpeoBéis not mpéaBes, see Vulg.] come out of 
Egypt : Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.’ 





Psalm Ilxxxviii—A prophecy of the future Church on earth, the 
Lamb’s bride, dowered with the glory of all the kingdoms of this 
world—is equally ruined by a faulty translation. Render: 


Psalm Ixxxvii. (3): ‘ Very excellent things are bespoken for thee, thou 
City of God. I will think upon proud Egypt and Babylon: as of them 
that know Me. Behold ye the Philistines also: and they of Tyre with 
the Morians ! lo, in Sion was each born. Yea, of Sion it shall be reported 
that every man of them was born there. . . . The Lord shall account when 
He reckoneth up the peoples: that each one of them was born in her. 
They shall come with singing and dancing unto Sion and confess: All my 
fresh springs are in thee.’ 


These attempts at a new version may well be improved. But 
they are offered as being made on the lines along which Cranmer 
himself revised the Prayer-book, especially in dealing with the 
Psalter, for which he pruned and attuned the version of Coverdale 
based on the Vulgate. But how shall we deal with the Commu- 
nion Service ? Here we must call a halt and examine the issue 
in the light of two dangers—viz. from the Ritualists and 
Rationalists or, as Disraeli called them, the Rits. and the Rats. 
In the nineteenth century the English Church had a notable 
record. From Henry VIII.’s reign to that of Queen Victoria only 
one see had been created—that of Ripon in 1836. Since Victoria’s 
accession (1837) to our own day, at a cost of some 100,000. 
apiece, there have been created within these islands seventeen 
new bishoprics besides thirty-seven theological colleges. Again, 
whereas outside these islands Georgian England could strictly 
boast of only two bishoprics, Victorian England has created 129 
bishoprics (including twelve archbishoprics).? 
Yet this startling manifestation of ecclesiastical activity is out 
7 Canon Bullock Webster in the Guardian for August 20, 1926, 
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of all proportion to the Church’s spiritual failure as the Church 
of the nation. Of ordination candidates she is this year short by 
nearly 5000. Neither her universities nor her public schools—once 
her main staple of supply—are furnishing anything like their 
original quota. She is gradually losing her own schools. In 
the War, in the General Strike, and now in the Coal Crisis she has 
hesitated and lost the sympathy and strong support of the nation. 
Intellectually, says the Bishop of Gloucester, the Church is 
ceasing to count. And this is the cry of other bishops less distin- 
guished than the Bishop of Gloucester. The Anglo-Catholics, 
whose original movement was created for the salvation of the 
Established Church, are now calling for disestablishment. But 
disestablishment in these days may at any moment involve 
disendowment. What is the cause ? 

In part, but in part only, it is the insidious increase of 
Romanism. The ‘hidden force’ behind the over-multiplication 
of bishops’ sees (which we have just recorded) is quite frankly 
stated by Canon Bullock-Webster to be the revival of the confes- 
sional and of sisterhoods so many in number as to outbid those of 
Henry VIII.’s day! Yet of the confessional Archbishop Benson 
wrote : 


‘In nostros fabricata est machina muros’ (Seven Gifts, p. 93), 


while Bishop Ridding of Southwell wrote that ‘no one of the 
medieval developments ’ did he believe to be ‘ so deadly ’ as the 
confessional ‘ both to priest and people.’® 

And what is the cause of this revival of Romanism? It is 
democracy. On this subject let us quote a singularly impartial 
observer : 


Few pages in the nineteenth century will be hereafter regarded as 
more curious than the revival on a vast scale, in a scientific and highly 
industrial age, of the medieval pilgrimages with all their old accompani- 
ments of visions and miracles. (Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, vol. ii., 
ch. vi.) 


He then gives the reason. The French Revolution broke down 
the authority of the great landowners; and the priesthood, 
grasping at power, took the side of the ignorant ‘in an age in 
which under the influence of democracy the government of the 
world is passing more and more into uninstructed hands.’ He 
adds : 


If Catholicism has dissociated itself more and more from the intellect 
of Europe and become more and more incredible to the small class of 
earnest, truth-seeking scholars it has greatly increased its power of acting 
on vast ignorant democracies. (Ibid.) 


8 Anglican Pronouncements upon Auricular Confession and Fasting Com- 
munion, ed. F. J. Jayne, late Bishop of Chester (rs.). 
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Rome’s strength, he warns the Governments of Europe, lies (as 
with Bolshevism) in ‘ centralisation.’ It claims to be ‘a State 
within a State, . . . divine and therefore supreme,’ not only in 
spiritual matters, but political as well. Is not the direct objective 
of Anglo-Catholicism the same? Hear its leading organ : 


A simple Continental type of religion is the missionary force which alone 
is capable of converting England. Exclusively Anglican ... methods 
are a hindrance rather than an asset. I believe that a marriageable priest- 
hood will . . . be less efficient than a Celibate priesthood, that facilities 
for Communion in one kind . . . are more likely to produce . . . rever- 
ence ... than in both kinds, that Exposition and the Forty Hours are 
immense stimulants, . . . the Silent Canon . . . at Mass [of more value] 
than the use of the Liturgy, . . . the Rosary . . . than regular Bible- 
reading, Benediction . . . than a hearty festal Evensong. (The Green 
Quarterly, p. 124, for the Spring quarter, 1926.) 


Here is Romanism pure and simple advocated at large by a 
professedly Anglican publication! No wonder that Dr. Gore is 
candid enough to admit that a reputation for honesty is regarded 
as a desideratum by the public to-day. At any rate, the above 
quotation may serve to explain the Anglo-Catholic anxiety for a 
revision (that is, a reconstruction) of the Prayer-book, especially 
on the vital question of the Holy Communion. And does this 
throw no light also on what is happening in the National Assembly 
to-day ? The Daily Telegraph tells us that the constitution of the 
Church 

is [being] used with great efficiency by the powerful official element which 
is virtually in control. . . . Members in charge—a group of constantly 
recurring personnel—are almost certain to prevail. . . . A large propor- 
tion of the legislation carried through the [National] Assembly has been 
directed against the independence of the parochial clergy. (August 18, 
1926.) 


Says the Bishop of Gloucester : 


I look with the gravest apprehension on the proposed tampering with 
the present system of Patronage. . . . I should distrust both Patronage 
Boards and Bishops if the opportunity was given to them of interfering 
with appointments which might be made by patrons whose ecclesiastical 
views differ from their own. (Gloucester Diocesan Magazine, March 1926.) 


This, then, is the meaning of the agitation in The Times 
signed by over a hundred of our university laymen under the 
title of a ‘ Call to Action.’ It is a call to action, not against the 
Catholicism of the Fathers and Reformers, but against Anglo- 
Romanism masquerading as the Anglo-Catholicism of Hooker 
and Andrewes, who repudiated the foundations of all the very 
tenets for which modern Anglo-Catholicism stands. 

It is from this professionalising of the clergy—in large part 
due, according to the Bishops of Gloucester and Exeter, to the 


Sea RSE 
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‘seminarist ’’ education of our theological colleges—that the 
present crisis has in part arisen. And it has weakened the Church 
of England in her age-long controversy with Rome, which is still, 
as ever, anxious (in Cardinal Manning’s words) to ‘ subjugate ’ 
this ‘ imperial race.’ 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ! 

Hae tibi erunt artes—pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 

Virg., A., vi. 853. 


The controversy with Rome to-day has in one respect changed 
its ground, At the Reformation Rome pleaded in her favour the 
Bible, the fathers, tradition, antiquity. From that position the 
Reformers drove her. To-day, says Cardinal Manning, ‘ the appeal 
to antiquity is both a treason and a heresy.’® The new key- 
word, as in science so in theology, is development. By ‘ deve- 
lopment’ the Church of Rome, through her infallible Pope, 
develops as explicitly to be believed what is only supposed to be 
implicitly ‘latent in the germ’ in Scripture. Thus the Immacu- 
late Conception, though not only contrary to the express teaching 
of Scripture, but attacked by St. Bernard in the eleventh century 
as a ‘ presumptuous novelty,’ is now (1854) publicly formulated 
as a capital article of the faith. According to this method of 
inference by false analogy, Pope Benedict XV. (who has seen the 
blossoming of the tree) is nearer the original truth than St. Paul, 
who only lived to see it in the seed. 

The founder of this amazing leger-de-main was Petau (Petavius) 
of the sixteenth century. Its modern populariser is Newman, 
whom Lord Acton truly described as ‘that sophist Newman, 
the manipulator but not the servant of truth.’ With this engine 
of ‘development’ Newman turned the flank of the Prayer-book 
position. It would be difficult in the whole range of theological 
literature to find any language more definitely anti-Roman than 
the following : 

Article xxviii.: ‘ Tvansubstantiation or the change of the substance 
[that is, essence: notice the accuracy of this definition] of Bread and 
Wine in the Supper of the Lord cannot be proved by Holy Writ but is 
repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a 
Sacrament and hath given rise to many superstitions. . . . The Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried about, 
lifted up or worshipped.’ 

Article xxxi.: ‘ The Sacrifice of Masses [that is, the repetition of the 
Mass by priests without communicants] in the which it was commonly 
{that is, popularly] said [and is still said] that the Priest did offer Christ 
for the quick and dead to have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits.’ 


® Cardinal Manning, Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, p. 238 (6th ed., 
Burns & Oates, 1909). 
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It has been wittily remarked by Lord Chatham that the Church of 
England combines Calvinistic Articles with a popish Liturgy. 
On this point at least the Liturgy and the Articles agree. Witness 
the rubrics to the service of Holy Communion : 


Holy Communion Rubric: ‘ To take away all occasion of superstition 

. concerning the Bread and Wine it shall suffice that the Bread be such 
as is usual to be eaten, . . . the best and purest wheaten bread [that is, 
not wafers 1°], ... The Communicants should receive the same kneel- 
ing. ... Thereby no Adoration is intended or ought to be done either unto 
the Sacramental Bread and Wine . . . or unto any corporal Presence of 
Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood. For... that were Idolatry to be 
abhorred of all faithful Christians. And the natural Body and Blood of 
our Saviour Christ are in heaven and not here—it being against the truth 
of Christ’s natural Body to be at one time in more places than one.’ 


To this last (called the ‘ Black ’) rubric demur has always been 
made. As the Bishop of Manchester remarks, it divides heaven 
from earth too spatially. Again, in what sense can the ‘ blood’ 
of Christ be said to be now ‘in heaven’? Yet in their main 
outline the ideas underlying the language are clear. They are 
as anti-Roman in substance as was the previous language of 
Augustine and Chrysostom, of Pope Gelasius and Theodoret. 
Yet Newman by the new divining-rod of Development found them 
‘ patient of a Catholic ’—that is, a Roman Catholic—‘ interpreta- 
tion’! It was an impossible act of sophistry. Hence his famous 
Tract No. g0—misprinted in a first edition as ‘ Tract No. Go’ / 
—drove him out of the English Church. 


Newman miscalculated. He had drifted so far that he had lost sight of 
the ever-enduring Protestantism which to this day is the bulwark of the 
national feeling against Rome. (Canon Wm. Barry, Cath. Encyclop., s.v. 
‘ Oxford Movement.’) 


And what of his successors ? Are not they equally miscalcu- 
lating ? Let us take as one of them Dr. Darwell Stone. He 
demanded in the National Assembly the use of Reservation, not, 
as in Justin’s day, for the mere purpose of communicating in 
times of persecution the sick or absent, but for the express purpose 
of ‘ adoration.’ That was, he explained, the word that summed 
up his demand. The whole matter was threshed out in October 
of 1925 by a committee of experts at Farnham Castle with the 
Bishop of Winchester in the chair and the Bishop of Gloucester 
aseditor. With what result ? If there were one solitary argument 
for Reservation left, after its express condemnation by the fathers 


10 Wafers destroy the symbolism of Holy Communion (Bicknell, Thirty-nine 
Articles, p. 486). They were not in use, according to Cardinal Bona, for over a 
thousand years after Christ. 
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of the fourth century 14 and the reformers of the sixteenth and 
from its non-observance at the hands of the Eastern Church, 
it certainly vanishes on reading the reluctant but candid admis- 
sions at this conference. And what are some of those admissions ? 
That Reservation comes just twelve centuries too late, that it 
was originally inextricably connected with the very late dogmas 
involved in Transubstantiation and the Festival of Corpus Christi, 
and that it was so inconsistent with the Founder’s intention at 
the original rite that the Bishop of Oxford even objected to the 
term ‘ Real Presence.’ 12 

The truth is, the whole theory is materialistic. Its ‘ localism’ 
is expressly refuted by our Lord Himself as being contrary to the 
spiritual nature of His universal religion.1* It is, in fact, founded 
upon an error and a heresy. The error is founded on that of one 
obscure passage in a Greek father, that the ‘ blood’ of Christ is 
to be regarded as the seat of ‘ life,’ 1 whereas the Jews regarded 
blood only as gore and therefore as a sign of death. The heresy 
is, as the Bishop of Manchester has clearly pointed out,!® that the 
word ‘ Body ’ is metaphorical and relative and can in no way be 
actually correlated to the physical organism of Christ’s body, 
whether as it was on earth or as it is now in heaven. 

Thus breaks down the last cobweb in this theological strangle- 
hold. And it is a curious interpretation of the motives of the 
Anglo-Catholic section of the revisers of the Holy Communion 
service that they are willing for the moment to content themselves 
with the 1549 office—an office which Cranmer (its author) expressly 
revised into its present form precisely because the Roman bishop 
Gardiner at the time avowed that he could still find his Roman 
tenets in that First Prayer-book. 

Democracy is not only the parent of Romanism, but of 
Modernism. The man of Doubt has always had a curiously good 
understanding with the man of Dogma. The man who is ready 
without inquiry to believe all that authority likes to impose is 
next-door neighbour to him whose ignorance makes him distrust 
all truth whatsoever. Plutarch in an earlier age remarked the 
spiritual affinity between scepticism and superstition. And 
Coleridge in our own day has asked whether credulity is not 


11 ‘ In times of persecution such a practice . . . was liable to abuse, and from 
the fourth century onward the Church took steps to suppress it. . . . In the 
East it was forbidden by the Council of Laodicea in 365.’ (Bicknell, Articles, 
P. 54.) 

12 ‘ Reservation’: report of a Conference held at Farnham Castle in October 
1925 (S.P.C.K.: 55.). 

13 St. John iv. 21-24; vi. 61-63; xvi. 7. 

14 Clement of Alex., Pad. ii. 2,S, 19. This passage misled Westcott on Hebrews, 


Pp. 293-4, and on 1 John ii. 7 (p. 35). 
15 Christus Veritas, pp. 245-252. 
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incredulity only looked at from behind! Germany, which was 
in older days the parent of feudalism and the Mass, is to-day the 
prolific parent of that Modernism which saps the creeds, explains 
away the miracles, and worships the shadowy image of Evolution. 

In our own day we are glad to see a change. The attack on 
German science began with Huxley. Professor Bury has since 
attacked their supposed stronghold in history, Sir Wallis Budge 
their Assyrian learning, Dr. Headlam much of their freak theology. 
Harnack, the prince of German modernists, and Haeckel, the 
German idolater of Evolution, have now had each in their turn to 
make recantation of their former position. Let us take Harnack 
first : 


There was a time . . . when it was considered necessary to hold the 
most ancient Christian literature, including the New Testament, as a 
tissue of deception and falsehood. That time has now passed. For science 
it was an episode during which she learned much and has much to forget. 
The results of my investigations go in a reactionary sense far beyond what 
one might call the moderate position in the criticism of to-day. The most 
ancient literature of the Church is on all chief points and in the majority 
of details veracious and worthy of belief. . . . The suppositions [sic] of 
the Baur school have now, we may almost say, been generally given up. 
. . . [There has begun a] reaction in the views of the last two decades. I 
do not hesitate to use the word reaction, for things ought to be called by 
their right names. And in the criticism of the sources of primitive Chris- 
tianity we are beyond question in the course of a return toward tradition. 
. . + The chronological frame within which Tradition has arranged the 
original documents is correct in all essential points from the Pauline epistles 
down to Irenzus, and compels the historical writer to disregard all hypo- 
theses . . . which contradict this framework. (Chronologie der alt-Christ- 
liche Litt., tom. i., pp. viii.—x.: Leipsic, 1897.)!* 


Now let us hear Haeckel in answer to Dr. Arnold Brass’s 
charge of having deliberately faked the drawings that were 
supposed to prove his embryological parallels in the upward steps 
of man’s evolution ! 


To put an end to this unsavoury dispute I begin at once with the con- 
trite confession that a small number (six to eight per cent.) of my embryo 
diagrams are really forgeries in Dr. Brass’ sense—those, namely, for which 
the observed material is so incomplete or insufficient as to compel us . . . 
to fill in and reconstruct the missing links by hypothesis and comparative 
synthesis. . . . I should feel utterly condemned and annihilated by the 
admission were it not that hundreds of the best observers and most reput- 
able biologists [he surely means in Germany only] lie under the same charge. 
The great majority of all morphological, anatomical, histological and 
embryological diagrams . . . are not true to nature, but are more or less 
doctored, schematised and reconstructed. (Haeckel in the January Miinch- 
ner Allegemeine Zeitung for 1909.) 


16 Meyer in the fifth edition of his Commentary on 2 Cor. defends in the pre- 
face both the orthodox position and the miracles. 
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But just as there is a Catholicism that is true and a Catholicism 
that is Roman and false, so there is a Modernism that is true and 
in direct conflict with that form of it ‘made in Germany.’ Take 
Evolution. The Darwinian form of this doctrine was given up 
by Huxley in favour of ‘ saltatory evolution.’ To that has now 
succeeded in Dr. Fairfield Osborn’s phrase (Huxley’s pupil) 
‘Creative Evolution.’ 


In discussing the problem of the Origin of Species as it appeared to 
Darwin in 1859 and as it appears to-day [said Professor Osborn] the word 
* Creation’ must certainly be linked with the word ‘ Evolution’ to express 
in human language the age-long origin of species. (At the Oxford Congress 
of the British Association, 1926.) 


Now ‘ Creation’ is a theological concept, and not one emanating 
from science at all. Let us take the first chapter of Genesis in 
the light of modern knowledge, and the result will be in exact 
antithesis to the theology of Dr. Gore. For example, so far 
from the Hebrews borrowing the material of their religion from 
Chaldea, says a distinguished Professor of Assyrian : 


The Hebrew story of the Creation as detailed in Genesis i. may be 
regarded as one of the most remarkable documents ever produced... . 
It is a document essentially Hebrew. . . . The story of the Creation as 
told in the Bible . . . we have to compare with the now well-known 
parallel accounts current among the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians. 
And there may be noted at the outset that, though we shall find some 
parallels, we shall in the course of our comparison find a far greater number 
of differences. . . . The Babylonians appear to have believed in a kind of 
Evolution. (Theophilus Pinches, The O.T. in the Light of the Hist. Records 
of Ass. and Babylonia, pp. 11, 13, 33: 2nd ed., S.P.C.K., 1903.) 


Says another distinguished Assyriologist, Sir Gaston Maspéro, 
late director of the Egyptian Institute : 


From the outset Assyriologists have never doubted jas Dr. Gore does] 
the historical accuracy of [the fourteenth] chapter [of Genesis}. And they 
have connected the facts which it contains with those which seem to be 
revealed by the Assyrian monuments. (Struggle of the Nations, p. 47 note ; 
CP. Pp. 29 0., 63, 66 n.: ed. Sayce, S.P.C.K.) 


The site of the miracle wrought by Moses at the Red Sea has 
been carefully surveyed by Carsten Niebuhr (father of the Roman 
historian) in the eighteenth century, by Robinson of Biblical 
Researches fame, and by Professor Naville in the last century. 
It is not to be doubted that the ‘ sea’ was blown back over the 
sandy lagoons by ‘a strong east wind,’ revealing a ridge which 
became a causeway for Israel just north of Suez across what is 
now a shrunken relic of an old arm of the Red Sea. Again, 
Tacitus, on surveying the sulphurous plains of Sodom, came to 
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the conclusion that these once fruitful regions had been blown up 
by catching fire from lightning (igne c@lesti flagrasse: Hist. v. 7). 
In the same way Lot’s wife was apparently encrusted by a storm 
of salt from the neighbouring salt-pits. So also Noah’s ‘ universal 
deluge ’ is no longer a difficulty when we remember that the flood 
affected the whole of the then known world, which in those days 
was confined to the Chaldean plains, that the event is embedded 
in the tradition of every nation, and that the fact is recorded in 
one of those ten fragments (toledoth) of which the Book of Genesis 
is ostensibly composed—the Noah fragment or patriarchal narra- 
tive, whose world (at the time of writing) was Chaldea. Nor need 
Joshua’s sun cause unusual difficulty. Unquestionably the 
Hebrew word for ‘stand still’ means to ‘pause.’ But what 
paused ? Not the sun, but the light of the sun by refraction, 
involving such an electrification of the whole atmosphere that 
the pursuing Joshua had light enough to overtake the fleeing 
enemy for the space of ‘ about ’ a whole day. It is no derogation 
from the supernatural agency of the record that we allow for its 
sphere of exercise (what the Germans call) an ‘ economic basis’ 
in Nature. Indeed, does not the advancing intelligence of the 
day require—witness Dr. Adami’s paper at the late Church 
Congress—that in the sphere of Nature God and man should 
meet ? Thus does all true religion proclaim, in contradistinction 
to the flickering glare of Romanism and Modernism, that she is 
not opposed to the findings of true science or true history. And 
for this religion the theology of the Prayer-book stands. 


A. H. T. CLARKE. 
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THORSTEIN VEBLEN? 


Amp the flood of superficial writing on industrial problems it is 
perhaps not surprising that the work of Professor Thorstein Veblen, 
well known in America, should have been neglected in this country. 
But more and more the Veblen point of view and even the 
characteristic Veblen phrases are creeping into the work of 
English social thinkers such as Professor Patrick Geddes and 
others of the Leplay House group, whose quarterly journal, the 
Sociological Review, treats of economic problems in a compre- 
hensive way. 

Veblen is an American professor of Norwegian origin. He is 
now over sixty, and has had a distinguished career, having been 
Professor of Economics at Chicago, at the Leland Stanford 
University, California, and at Wisconsin University. During the 
past few years he has lectured at the School of Social Research 
in New York. He has used his scholarly mind to subject indus- 
trial society to a close scrutiny in the light of history, economics, 
philosophy and psychology. His wide range of knowledge and 
his extraordinary objectivity make his work interesting and 
valuable. He writes as one not pleading for any particular side 
or ‘cause,’ but concerned with social analysis. He sets out to 
discover the factors that really matter in the age we live in. 

In his view the salient fact of modern society is the conflict 
that goes on between eighteenth-century law and custom and the 
ever-developing mechanism of industry. Ideas of rigid status 
had carried over from earlier feudal times with decreasing force, 
until, in the eighteenth century, the doctrine of ‘ Natural Rights ’ 
finally conquered and secured sharp, clear, legal definition. The 
individual citizen advanced ffrom obscurity. Locke, Montes- 
quieu, Blackstone, all played their part in stamping the character 
of the age. The American Declaration of Independence and the 
French affirmation of the Rights of Man embody the same 
spirit. Common to the whole body of ideas is the emphasis 


1 Books by Thorstein Veblen:—The Higher Learning in America, The 
Nature of Peace, The Theory of the Leisure Class, The Instinct of Workmanship, 
Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution, The Vested Interests and the State 
of the Industrial Arts, and Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise. (Published 
by B. W. Huebsch (New York) ; English publishers, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 
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on the individual—self-help, initiative, equal rights are aggressively 
affirmed. Conditions of handicraft and petty trade fitted in 
admirably with these ideas. Production depended on the skill 
and dexterity of the individual craftsman, who often marketed 
his own goods. Trade and industry were not departmentalised, 
and traffic in merchandise was subsidiary to small-scale industry. 
Everyone was assumed to be interested in efficient production. 
Action in restraint of trade sometimes occurred and was con- 
demned, but such action was regarded as exceptional and 
insignificant. 


This eighteenth-century order of Nature, in the magic name of which 
Adam Smith was in the habit of speaking, was conceived on lines of 
personal initiative and activity. It is an order of things in which men 
were conceived to be effectually equal in all those respects that are of any 
decided consequence,—in intelligence, working capacity, initiative, 
opportunity and personal worth ; in which the creative factor engaged in 
industry was the workman, with his personal skill, dexterity and judgment ; 
in which it was believed, the employer (master) served his own ends and 
sought his own gain by consistently serving the needs of creative labour 
and thereby serving the common good. (Vested Interests, p. 35.) 


This was the dream of Liberalism as applied to industrial life. 
Even in its early days the dream and the reality were seen not to 
coincide. During the Chartist troubles Disraeli took occasion 
to point out in the House of Commons the obvious shortcomings 
of ‘ Natural Rights’ unregulated by any idea of social duties. 
But with the coming of huge trusts, of captains of industry, of the 
separation of trade from production, these ideas became more and 
more of a hindrance. In the making of goods there is ever less 
scope for personal initiative. In business these qualities of self- 
help express themselves more in a determination to ‘rig the 
market,’ to enforce ‘ businesslike sabotage,’ by withholding goods 
for which there is a demand. Trusts in America and elsewhere 
habitually limit production and keep their various plants well 
below their maximum output: the Steel Trust is a glaring case 
in point. Yet the eighteenth-century principle of ‘ Natural 
Rights ’ justifies a financial corporation in fleecing the community, 
and will do so until business and industry are regarded as a 
social trust. 

On the productive side a similar drift has occurred :— 


Under the new order the going concern in production is the plant or 
shop, the works, not the individual workman. The plant embodies a 
standardised industrial process. The workman is made use of according 
as the needs of the given mechanical process may require.... The 
workman has become subsidiary to the mechanical equipment and produc- 
tive industry has become subservient to business. . . . (Vested Interests, 
p. 38.) 

VoL. C—No. 597 7? 
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Mechanical production is a disciplined, regular process, but 
in business personal initiative is still allowed to interfere with and 
dislocate the smooth and effective working of industry. Workmen 
are discharged for business, not industrial, reasons. Under cover 
of the prevailing code of self-help, individual rights, free bar- 
gaining, etc., we are made to suffer from business anarchy. The 
eighteenth-century point of view embodied in law, custom and 
opinion needs, so Veblen argues, to be revised and readjusted to 
fit industrial realities to-day. 





The facts, particularly the facts of industry and science, have outrun 
these provisions of law and custom. The ancient and honourable principles 
of self-help are as sound as ever; it is only that the facts have quite 
unwarrantably not remained the same. (Vested Interests, p. 21.) 


Business enterprise in these modern days is often enlisted 
against industrial efficiency. All the qualities of the good business 
man are brought in to prevent production reaching its highest 
point. What is advantageous commercially need not be advan- 
tageous industrially. Salesmanship rather than workmanship is 
naturally the business standard. Financiers consider markets 
for goods or money before productive efficiency. Business and 
financial motives and methods hamper the development of 
industry as a machine on lines of technical efficiency, and vested 
interests shelter themselves behind eighteenth-century Liberal 
principles which no longer apply. 

With the idea of the whole world as a huge productive 
machine ever before him, Veblen sees tariff barriers and customs 
merely as irritating checks to the production and distribution of 
goods devised to prevent the industrial mechanism functioning 
freely. Here, in aspiration at least, he follows Adam Smith 
and the Manchester school. Where he differs is in seeing that 
purely unregulated individual strivings can never bring about the 
perfectly adjusted order of their imagination, and that the 
struggle of different sectional interests, each wrapped up in its 
special concern, is bound to hamper the closely interlocked 
mechanism of modern industry. Brooding over the delicate 
intricacies of the productive order from a standpoint of world 
efficiency, Veblen sees the waste and friction caused by individuals 
who, secure in their ‘ Natural Rights,’ are willing to throw the 
whole machinery out of gear. Yet in his work the individual’s 
claim to consideration is not ignored. He puts the alternative 
before us. Either we may sacrifice the individual whose instincts 
and habits of thought do not fit in with the rigid mechanical order, 
or we may reject this intense regularisation as running counter 
to human rights. 

Traditional ideas and human instincts may both be obstacles 
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to industrial progress. So it is important to know how far 
instincts can gain adequate expression under modern conditions. 
‘ The instinct of workmanship,’ remarks Veblen in his book of 
that name, ‘ brought the life of mankind from the brute to the 
human, and in all the later growth of culture it has never ceased 
to pervade the works of man.’ 

But in primitive society, when this instinct comes into play, 
a conflict is set up between workmanship, which demands matter- 
of-fact knowledge directed to matter-of-fact ends, and the habit 
of imputing human nature to inanimate objects. The good 
workman tries to understand the properties of his materials so 
as to use them, and is not content to regard them as self-directing 
agents. If a man believes that the spirit of a tree is likely to 
interfere when the tree is being cut down, this will hamper his 
cutting. And if he does not see the connexion between a sharp 
axe and a felled tree the work suffers. Efficiency demands an 
ever greater breach between animistic ideas and mechanistic ones. 
The savage begins by believing that all the natural objects about 
him possess personality ; the factory plant ends, in its ruthless 
pursuit of efficiency, by denying the personality of the workman 
and using him merely as a lever. 

The full force of this conflict of ideas did not come out at once 
in early society, because the cultivation of crops and the care of 
animals, both largely given over to women, had to do with 
growth, nurture, fecundity, which fit in with animistic conceptions. 
But even here, Veblen urges, a fuller measure of efficiency was 
prevented, because in place of studying how to improve stock or 
crops the mysteries of birth and growth were allowed to remain 
enshrouded in mystery. 

Female divinities—Cybele, Astarte, Aphrodite, Isis, Ceres, 
etc.—belong characteristically to this early agricultural civilisa- 
tion. The parental instinct reinforced the instinct of workmanship 
here, for many of these deities are also mothers of the people, 
but mainly they have to do with the fertility of the crops. 
Throughout his work Veblen seeks the key to the religious ideas 
of the period in the existing type of industrial life. When we 
come to the tool-using stage of handicraft, then all animistic 
ideas about material come to be an obvious hindrance to its 
working and use. The germ of later mechanistic ideas may here 
be seen. 

Pastoral life (hunting, herding), as distinct from cultivation 
of the soil, encourages predatory ideas. The rounding up of 
herds of cattle is men’s work : it has little to do with workmanship ; 
conflicts will occur over grazing lands, with incidental raiding and 
cattle-lifting. So in place of agricultural goddess divinities 
pastoral life has a patriarchal religion—a religion inculcating 
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fierce tribal pride and loyalty. The accumulation of flocks and 
herds forms the basis of what Veblen calls the pecuniary culture. 
As soon as the idea of personal wealth becomes the key motive 
in social life the pecuniary culture has begun. The predatory 
phase of this culture gave way to the peaceful phase with the 
coming of modern society, which is based chiefly, if precariously, 
on peaceful ownership and the arts of peace. But the predatory 
qualities sleep very lightly. Workmanship under the pecuniary 
culture is hedged round with ideas of gain rather than service- 
ability. 

The pastoral, pre-industrial, predatory type hands on its 
characteristics to hunters, sportsmen and aristocrats, who have 
nothing to do with trade. The rest of the community is divided 
into industrial and business sections. The industrial training 
of the mass gives them ‘a close and progressively searching 
recourse to the logic of matter-of-fact in all their outlook on 
matters of interest whether in industry or in other concerns of 
life.’ But the business man’s training ‘ runs in terms of pecuniary 
management and insight, pecuniary gain, price, price-cost, 
price-profit and price-loss, and these men are held to an ever 
more exacting recourse to the logic of the price system, and so 
are trained to the apprehension of men and things in terms 
which count towards a gainful margin on investments and 
business undertakings.’ 

Yet although the pecuniary culture of the business man does 
not directly aid workmanship, and often deliberately hampers it, 
business rests on production, and therefore business men are 
interested in increasing the surplus to be drawn from industry. 
In handicraft days trade and production were joined in the same 
people, and the interests of both could be looked to. Now, 
with their separation, business men are often ignorant of industrial 
processes and needs. The incessant claims of business occupy 
all their time. 

The logic of the machine process is a logic of masses, velocities, 
strains and thrusts, not of personal dexterity or craftsmanship. 
Often it is assumed that improvements of machinery are merely 
an extension of the powers of individual workers. Steam-power 
was first used to pump water out of mines by means of a lever 
which had formerly been worked by human muscles. But to 
use machinery effectively it had to be torn away from its associa- 
tion with handicraft. Mechanism has its own laws, and by the 
study of these laws steam has been used far more effectively than 
if it were considered merely as an improved tool extending the 
reach and power of the workman. All this involves a further 
separation of industry from business. 

Yet the price system of the business world also inclines men 
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to take an impersonal view. Gains, losses, income, expenditure 
are considered in terms of price, and there is a readiness to appre- 
hend all facts in an objective and statistical way. Charles II.’s 
cynical comment that honour in men and virtue in women 
was only a way of keeping up their price is a commercial standard 
which naturally leaps to the eye and mind of the business man, 
to whom, indeed, commercial integrity is often a substantial 
asset. 

Turning to the development of religious thought, we see how, 
among pastoral peoples, Christendom emphasised subjection 
to arbitrary authority and so upheld the solidarity and discipline 
of the tribe. Reverence for law and authority is seen in the 
phrase ‘ What God hath ordained.’ In the handicraft era we hear 
more of ‘What God hath wrought.’ God did not cease to be the 
Heavenly King, but he was exalted as the Great Artificer—the 
Master Craftsman. From the revealed word, the dogma, being the 
fundamental consideration, theological opinion concentrated on 
the First Cause—a craftsmanlike preoccupation. Gradually the 
good of man supplants the Glory of God as the ultimate reason for 
the scheme of things. Providence, or the ‘ Order of Nature,’ as it 
comes to be more impersonally regarded, works as a most in- 
genious agency for the serviceability of mankind. The eighteenth 
century rationalisation of Nature came as part of that great 
belief in reason which was characteristic of the time. Eighteenth- 
century thinkers wished to base everything on reason, and assumed 
a Nature essentially rational in her aims and logic as well as in the 
technical side of her work. Nobody was so impolitic as to mention 
earthquakes, plagues, tidal waves, famines, or other natural 
catastrophes which did not fit into the general benevolence and 
well-planned craftsmanship of the scheme. 

The medieval faith was largely superseded in the countries 
which advanced in industrial technology and commerce, while 
in countries where industrial progress was checked the old faith 
triumphed‘ over the heretics. Protestantism, the escape from 
feudal status, the assertion of Natural Rights and the belief in a 
beneficent Order of Nature are all linked together. 

The devout craftsman was inclined to regard any striking 
success as an act of God, as does the devout agriculturalist who 
depends on rain rather than irrigation. Only in so far as machine 
industry dominates do traditional beliefs vanish. The period 
of handicratt was the golden age of the individual who conceived 
God in his own image as a Creator. Industrial society has now 
introduced as rigid a status as the feudal hierarchy from which 
the craftsman emerged. 

No one can escape the standardisation of life, for the routine 
of industry determines the habits of the community. This vast 
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mechanism, so impersonal and self-sufficient, induces a practical 
mechanistic way of regarding life more strongly marked in those 
who come under the full force of the machine. 

Interest in the First Cause has noticeably waned: this 
belonged to the craftsman era, when the person behind the task 
loomed large and one naturally turned from the product to its 
maker. The craftsman holding his finished article in his hand 
could say proudly, ‘I made this!’ But in the machine age we 
cannot detach production in this way. It is the process of 
manufacture, the turning out of great quantities, which catches 
our attention, and we are interested more in this mechanism 
than in any one of the comparatively insignificant products. I 
remember seeing a big automatic machine installed to turn out 
sparking plugs for motor bicycles. Long rods of metal were 
fed into one end of the machine, which cut, shaped and bored 
them, put a thread inside, then, with a mighty jerk, clamped a 
thread on the outside so that a nut could be screwed on. When 
all the operations were finished it dropped the sparking plugs 
ready made into the machine trough among the oil and metal 
waste. Because of the various processes involved it was interesting 
to examine one of these small plugs, but the enduring interest 
was the machine, which went on turning them out in hundreds 
as long as rods were provided. The process counted far more 
than the product. And so it is with our industrial system when 
we get a ‘close-up’ view. We cannot feel any individual or 
personal power behind the mechanism, so we come to regard 
the working of industry and—by force of example and analogy— 
the universe in terms of what Veblen calls ‘a self-determining 
sequence of cumulative change.’ We accept the ‘ process view.’ 
But this is not accepted or held without opposition. As Veblen 
puts it; 


Its outcome should obviously be an unqualified materialistic and 
mechanical animus in all orders of society, most pronounced if the working 
classes, since they are most immediately and consistently exposed to the 
discipline of the machine process. But such an animus as best comports 
with the logic of the machine process does not, it appears, for good or ill, 
best comport with the native strain of human nature in those peoples that 
are subject to its discipline. In all the various peoples of Christendom 
there is a visible straining against the drift of the machine’s teaching, 
tising at times and in given classes of the population to the pitch of 
revulsion. (Instinct of Workmanship, p. 318.) 


Veblen often appears like a high-powered Bentham, driven, as 
it were, by a dynamo instead of by a treadle. He applies a similar 
utilitarian view to life. Bentham, in the early days of machinery, 
expressed the idea that society could be geared up in a mechanistic 
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‘reasonable’ way and made to run on strictly rational lines. 
It is true that poetry and the arts troubled him. He could not 
fit these in very well to his table of satisfactions. But he did 
his best by calculating that a poem gave the same kind of satisfac- 
tion as a good dinner, and that it was reducible to a question of 
degree. Where Veblen differs is that, with all his perception of 
the momentum and force of industry, he combines a knowledge 
of psychology and so of human instincts. He sees that industry 
may run counter to fundamental needs of personality. In 
allowing for the human recoil against machinification he stands 
head and shoulders above those who are merely blind instruments 
of the machine era. He voices the human criticism of the 
mechanical order :— 


The limit of tolerance native to the race, physically and spiritually, is 
short of that unmitigated materialism and unremitting mechanical routine 
to which the machine technology incontinently drives. (Instinct of 
Workmanship, p. 320.) 


As the ‘ process view’ drives its way forward, interest in 
ultimate ends and first causes evaporates. The science of the 
machine age is impersonal and evolutionary. Personality, if 
admitted at all, is in the nature of an unnecessary by-product 
of the process than of deliberate creation. The neglect of creation 
stands as a tacitly recognised commonplace in all modern 
scientific theory. Society is working itself free of these concepts 
of handicraft, though they are sometimes retained for decorative 
or sentimental reasons. 

It came as a shock to me to realise how far theological teaching 
has drifted from reality when, in Oxford, I attended a course of 
lectures on psychology. Inadvertently I went into a room on 
the other side of the corridor, and here I saw a number of divinity 
students, young men and women, sitting with open notebooks, 
listening to a little man who was lecturing on theology. He 
stood at a reading-desk at the end of the room in a gloomy corner, 
and with his black scholastic cloak he looked like a dusty moth, 
With a pair of big spectacles balanced on his nose he was turning 
over the leaves of a yellowed manuscript and reading his lecture 
in a dry, toneless voice. He was telling the students the number 
of times the idea of baptism was referred to in Bible verses 
and whether spiritual or physical cleanliness was meant. The 
students, looking very melancholy, scratched away at their 
notes in depressed silence. On the other side of the corridor the 
psychology lecture-room was crowded with eager men and women. 
The lecturer was emphasising the importance of personality, which 
has a special bearing on the problems of our mechanistic age. 
One felt the interest of the audience growing ; in the other room 
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there was nothing to move, inspire or grip. All the texts had their 
reality drained out of them. 

On industrial efficiency Veblen writes with illumination. He 
says : 

The business men in control of large industrial enterprises are beginning 
to appreciate something of their own unfitness to direct or oversee, or 
even to control, technological matters, and so they have, in a tentative 
way, taken to employing experts to do the work for them. Such experts 
are known colloquially as ‘ efficiency engineers,’ and are presumed to 
combine the qualifications of technologist and accountant. In point of 
fact it is as accountants capable of applying the tests of accountancy in a 
new field, that these experts commend themselves to the business men in 
control, and the ‘ efficiency ’ which they look to is an efficiency counted 
in terms of net pecuniary gain. ‘ Efficiency’ in these premises means 
pecuniary efficiency, and only incidentally or in a subsidiary sense does 
it mean industrial efficiency,—only in so far as industrial efficiency conduces 
to the largest net pecuniary gain. (Instinct of Workmanship, p. 345.) 


I can well imagine the typical business comment on this to be, 
‘Well, what other standard of industrial efficiency is there 
besides the pecuniary one?’ It is a question honestly asked, 
and indicates how far the pecuniary standard has blotted all 
else out. 

Ease of production as distinct from rapidity of production, 
better production apart from bigger production, the well-being 
of the producer considered as something in itself, not as a means 
to a productive end—these are lines of industrial research familiar 
enough in thought to those who know the workshop from within 
but quite foreign to the business expert who, armed with his 
‘ cost-card,’ carries out his pecuniary tests under the impression 
that he is dealing with industrial efficiency. 

In The Nature of Peace Veblen approaches industrial society 
from a new angle. Desiring the efficient functioning of the 
world mechanism of production, he is an opponent of war, but 
this does not prevent him indulging in whimsical satire at the 
expense of the pacifist. He writes: 

There are many also with a turn for exhortation who find employment 
for their best faculties in attesting the well-known atrocities and futility 
of war. ... Indeed no equal volume of speech can be more incontro- 
vertible or less convincing than the utterances of the peace advocate, 
whether subsidised or not. ‘ War is Bloodier than Peace.’ This would 
doubtless be conceded without argument, but also without prejudice. . . . 
So that after searching the recesses of their imagination, able-bodied 
pacifists whose loquacity has never been at fault hitherto have been 
brought to ask : What Shall We Say ? (Nature of Peace, pp. 1-2.) 


But, while mere talk of the horrors of war seems to him 
largely futile, he believes that machine civilisation makes for 
cosmopolitanism and is opposed to group loyalties carried over 
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from feudal society. There is a curious parallel here between 
his view and that of Herbert Spencer, whose comparison of 
‘ military ’ and ‘ industrial ’ society will be familiar. 

‘Into this cultural and technological system of the modern 
world the patriotic spirit fits like dust in the eyes and sand in the 
bearings,’ he remarks. It is interesting to find him at one with 
the early Manchester school on the general pacific character of the 
industrial era. In reading this book one gets the view that 
Veblen is too much the pure theorist and does not keep his feet 
on earth. His enthusiasm for a perfectly adjusted cosmopolitan 
industrial machine leads him to flatten down national boundaries 
as if they do not exist. He magnifies the tepidity of factory 
workers on national questions, a tepidity which soon vanishes 
in times of patriotic excitement, and he belittles the economic 
reasons for which statesmen go to war. It appears preposterous 
to him that they should want their part of the machine to be 
well oiled and another part to be disused. He regards the whole 
mechanism as so interdependent that the hope of injuring others 
without suffering ourselves seems vain. 

Perhaps Professor Veblen’s most interesting contribution 
is his Theory of the Leisure Class, which has run into several 
editions in America. In this he presents a detailed analysis of 
pecuniary standards. Pecuniary emulation is the keynote of 
the age. This expresses itself in various ways, notably by means 
of conspicuous leisure and conspicuous waste. A life of leisure 
is evidence of pecuniary strength, and is aimed at for this reason. 
Courtesies of every-day intercourse demand no tortuous justifica- 
tion, but beyond these are observances which take time to 
acquire, and are only to be explained by the value put upon 
exemption from labour. That King of France who is alleged to 
have sat in front of the fire and allowed himself to be toasted to 
death because the servant responsible for moving his chair had 
failed in his duty was only making an extreme stand for his 
complete exemption from all menial duties. 

Wealth must be in evidence to gain social esteem, and so 
besides conspicuous leisure there must be conspicuous waste. A 
big establishment, trained servants who have little to do, all add 
to the owner’s prestige. A wife may serve as a means of impressing 
acquaintances by her conspicuous consumption of luxuries. 
Among the middle class, where it is necessary for the husband to 
devote time to business, his wife’s leisure helps to maintain his 
self-esteem and the esteem of his friends. A characteristic of 
vicarious leisure is that the wife or servants are taught accomplish- 
ments or duties not primarily for their own pleasure, and, however 
heavy the time may hang upon their hands, they are not expected 
to make use of it for themselves other than as provided for by 
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social custom. All this means waste of time, effort and goods, 
but it demonstrates ability to pay. The fear of losing caste 
induces emulation and makes people live up to these standards 
of conspicuous waste and leisure. 

Yet the instinct of workmanship is opposed to waste. Tolstoy 
has written, ‘In art, as in life, what does not help, hinders,’ and 
the pull of the workmanship instinct is always against futility and 
waste. Therefore, to satisfy both the social code of conspicuous 
waste and the instinct of workmanship, objects must possess 
some make-believe utility. So we have a whole collection of 
bric-a-brac, the usefulness of which can be demonstrated while 
its uselessness is obvious. The pecuniary standard of beauty 
and taste prevents us considering these things purely on esthetic 
grounds, and yet as soon as fashion changes their ugliness and 
futility are revealed. The Victorian drawing-room, with its 
antimacassars and wax fruits, cannot be thought of without a 
shudder, but these people were only carrying out the ideas of 
conspicuous waste to satisfy the pecuniary standards in their 
day. 

Sometimes costliness is directly appealed to as the index of 
beauty, as in the case of certain pictures ; but usually this is too 
crude except for the nouveau riche, and the pecuniary standard 
is disguised. Expensive flowers from the florist’s will be honestly 
preferred to wild flowers on grounds of beauty, though the wayside 
blossoms may be much finer. The glaze of a collar or the gloss 
of a silk hat will be admired, while the gloss of a threadbare 
sleeve—which has the same intrinsic excellence—is viewed with 
disgust. 

It is in feminine fashions that the constantly recurring conflict 
between beauty—based on workmanlike utility—and the 
pecuniary standard of reputability is most clearly revealed. 
Dresses must be expensive and up-to-date to allow for conspicuous 
waste. So we have all manner of alterations made, always 
ostensibly to serve some purpose. When the novelty disappears, 
the ugliness and futility concealed in the new fashion reveals 
itself and there is another change. Conspicuous waste demands 
futility—futility means ugliness: the sense of beauty revolts 
against this; alterations are made again to satisfy both the 
standard of conspicuous waste and the sense of beauty. No 
conclusion, no attainment of the highest beauty, is possible. 

Of late years women have asserted their right to self-develop- 
ment and achievement; fashions in dresses and deportment 
indicate the change. High heels, long hair, the clinging skirt, 
pinched-in waists were all regarded as beautiful because they 
enforced a vicarious lesiure on the unfortunate wearers which 
redounded to the honour of the man who could maintain his 
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wife and daughters in this fashion. The same principle is evident 
in the deformed feet of the Chinese ladies, or in the Russian 
aristocratic custom, referred to in Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, 
of allowing one’s nails to grow long and curved so that all work 
with the hands was impossible. Even with the relative emancipa- 
tion of women the same pecuniary standards of waste and leisure 
apply, as they still do, to men; for the walking-stick, the silk 
hat, the carefully-creased trousers all advertise exemption from 
labour. Yet in these post-war days workmanlike standards of 
utility have probably strengthened their hold over both men and 
women. 

In architecture Veblen sees the same conflict between beauty 
and pretentiousness, between simple utility and conspicuous 
waste. It is also revealed in the preference for hand-made goods, 
when the only difference is that the products of machinery are 
better adapted to the purpose. Because they are dearer we 
regard them as more beautiful, and even imitate their defects 
in machine production. So the pecuniary standard of beauty 
fixes our esthetic taste. The notice on the gate of Oxford 
University Park prohibiting the entry of people bearing heavy 
burdens is a clear tribute to the reputability of conspicuous 
leisure. 

But Veblen pushes his idea of conspicuous waste too far when 
he tells us how a gentleman will not introduce cows on to his lawn 
because of the vulgar association of utility. Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
the American critic, has suggested in this connexion that if 
while Veblen was philosophising about the suitability of cows on 
gentlemen’s lawns he were to step inadvertently off the path 
leading through a meadow, he might discover a cogent reason 
why they are not desired. 

A discussion of the ‘ higher learning ’ closes his social analysis. 

‘ By those whose habits of thought are not shaped by contact 
with modern industry, the knowledge of the unknowable is still 
felt to be the ultimate if not the only true knowledge,’ he remarks. 

Those of the leisure class with an interest in learning regard 
life philosophically, those concerned with industry look at it 
practically. Dr. Johnson, speaking of the idea of the non-existence 
of matter, said, kicking a stone—‘I refute it thus!’ To those 
who deal directly with material and bend it to their requirements 
this appears conclusive, but to those who think in the abstract 
it appears not to touch the point at issue. Hence we get two 
outlooks, one of which is strongly fostered by the industrial 
process. 

Veblen makes typically American—industrial—criticisms of 
the study of Greek and Latin. Dead languages are cumbersome, 
useless ; they take a long time to learn and their only value is to 
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indicate that you have time and money to waste on their acquire- 
ment. This fits in with his universally applied standards of 
conspicuous waste and conspicuous leisure. 

His criticism here recalls Emerson’s admiration for the 
‘living and virile’ speech of workmen at their work. ‘If you 
could cut these sentences,’ he wrote, ‘ the sap would run out.’ 

American spelling reform goes on similar lines, as does the 
recent proposal to abandon ‘ Dear Sir ’ and ‘ Yours faithfully ’ in 
business letters as a waste of time. ‘ Modern ideas,’ says Veblen, 
“are best expressed in modern slang ’—which seems unkind to 
modern ideas. Walt Whitman has sung of the ‘ barbaric yawp’ 
of America, and it may be that the American ‘ quick lunch,’ 
besides being a dyspepsia producer, is also a necessity for those 
who have gradually abandoned all intelligible conversation and 
are reduced to virile expressive grunts. They have nothing to 
say, so they eat and hurry back to the office. But this life does 
not appear especially spacious or lovely. An English newspaper 
used to publish ‘ Hints for Dull Diners’ for people similarly 
circumstanced. But—perhaps owing to some people giving 
yesterday’s answers during the lunch hour—the scheme was 
discontinued. 

Veblen advances the scientific abstraction of a perfectly 
adjusted industrial mechanism which is logical but fortunately 
not practicable. It is necessary to push these ideas to their 
logical end, because only so can we get people to see that there 
must be a compromise between those who would sacrifice 
humanity for the sake of machinery and those who would scrap 
machinery and hurl us back to savagery in their zeal for personality. 
The little efficiency engineer with his scrappy, distorted view of 
life is too limited and purblind to realise that his perfect universal 
machine would be a monstrosity. Running through all Veblen’s 
work is a hint of the human recoil, but he does not claim to be a 
prophet: he is an investigator, and a very dispassionate one. 
He deals with tendencies, conflicts, impulses that go towards 
making a rounded, complete, fully-regulated industrial order 
that will interpenetrate our whole life even more thoroughly 
than it does to-day. Whether this will allow for free development, 
for beauty, for art, for poetry, for literature, for all those things 
in life that some of us still prize, is a problem for the future. 
But unless these are allowed for, the industrial order, in spite of 
all its material prosperity, will have an emptiness and a desolation 
as of a grinning skeleton hung with beads. 





R. M. Fox. 











VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND SELECTION 


By vocational guidance is meant the expert advice offered to 
a person in regard to his choice of occupation; its aim is to 
discover the best job for a given worker. The object of vocational 
selection, on the other hand, is to discover the best worker for 
a given job—in other words, to choose from among a number 
of applicants the person who is best fitted to fill a vacant post. 

Vocational guidance is primarily the concern of the adolescent 
worker, whereas vocational selection makes the strongest appeal 
to the employer. It is obviously to the advantage of the young 
person, at the outset of his career, to choose that occupation 
in which he is most likely to succeed in after-life. It is equally 
clear that the employer is the first to benefit by being able to 
engage the most suitable workers for different occupations on 
his staff. 

In point of fact, however, vocational guidance does not 
appeal merely to the worker, nor does vocational selection 
appeal only to the employer. For it is as important to the 
employer as to the worker that the latter should be engaged in 
the occupation that best suits him. And it is important not 
only to the employer, but to the entire community, that the 
best available workers should be chosen to fill vacant jobs. 

It is likewise in the interest of the entire community that 
the vocational guidance given to its members should be as 
accurate and reliable as possible. For the restless revolutionist 
is at heart an unhappy, discontented man; and one of the 
principal causes of industrial unhappiness and discontent arises 
from the ‘ round peg ’ working in the ‘ square hole.’ I remember 
once being told by a letter-sorter that at times he could shriek 
from the anguish occasioned by the nature of his work. He 
who spends his life at an occupation distasteful to him has 
to be continually repressing his desires for other work. This 
repression makes for inefficiency, worry, and physical and mental 
ill-health, especially in the case of the highly strung or mentally 
unstable. Such a worker becomes a nuisance to his fellows. 
He quarrels with his superiors. He is ever drifting from one 
job to another ; and he ends by rebellion against existing social 
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conditions, to which he attributes his failure. During the war 
it was often necessary for me to inquire into the past histories 
of those who had broken down under the mental strain of trench 
warfare. And I was surprised to find how many men had 
wandered from one occupation to another, until at length, by 
this process of ‘trial and error’ or ‘hit and miss,’ they had 
found congenial occupation. 

The economic waste and inefficiency which result from such 
frequent changes of occupation are so obvious that they would 
hardly need mention were it not for the fact that many employers 
still pay far too little heed to the extent and causes of their 
labour turnover. When labour turnover is large—t.e., when a 
great many workers have to be engaged during any given period, 
in order to maintain the staff at its normal size—two main reasons 
will usually be discovered, which are dissatisfaction of the worker 
with his employment, and dissatisfaction of the employer with 
his worker. Of these, the former is often ascribable to defective 
vocational guidance ; the latter to defective vocational selection. 

An excessive labour turnover means waste of time and 
money spent in engaging and in training a succession of workers 
who will never do well nor remain long at the work which is 
required of them. An excessive labour turnover also prevents 
the development of a good esprit de corps: a mill, factory, or 
office gets a bad name, and comes to attract a poorer class of 
workers, if it gains the reputation of too frequently engaging 
employees to fill the places of those who leave or are discharged. 

Parents are often largely to blame for the mal-adaptation 
of the worker to his work. They may press their children to 
adopt uncongenial or unsuitable occupations for reasons of 
social ambition or economic gain: they may regard certain 
occupations as degrading, or they may count on having influence 
in others. For these and other reasons they are often singularly 
blind to the directions in which the capabilities of their children 
clearly point in the choice of their career, urging them towards 
occupations for which they are quite unfitted. 

If the child yields to such adverse influences, he changes 
his occupation sooner or later, and it is by no means uncommon 
for an adolescent to pass through four or five different occupa- 
tions during the first two or three years of his industrial life. 
Such changes cannot fail to produce an ill-effect on the young 
worker. Apart from arousing discontent, they engender in 
him a feeling of inferiority. He tries one occupation and fails 
in it ; he tries another, and yet a third or fourth, with the same 
result. How is it possible for self-respect, ambition, or even 
contentment, to survive ? 

It might be thought better, and indeed sufficient, to leave 
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the child to his own inclinations. But this is hardly less dangerous. 
Too often the choice of a certain vocation is made because other 
leading school-fellows have made that choice ; it is dictated by 
fashion, imitation, and the force of prestige. Or, again, the 
child’s interests may be fleeting, or he may not understand all 
that is involved in the occupation he selects. His interests or 
instincts may relate to one comparatively unimportant factor 
in making for success in that occupation. Thus a love of adventure 
is not sufficient to make a good seaman; tenderness will not 
suffice to make an efficient doctor or nurse; more than an 
instinct of self-display is needed to produce a successful actress 
or dancer. Finally, ambitions and interests may point in direc- 
tions where ability is clearly lacking, in which case failure and 
disappointment must inevitably be the result. On the other 
hand, it is of course useless to force the adolescent into an 
occupation which he is anxious to avoid ; he must be persuaded 
to recognise for himself, and induced to make his own choice of, 
the career for which by fuller eee: he realises he is 
best fitted. 

Under present conditions thé. schivol offérs ‘Vocational advice 
which is often little more trustWorthy than that given by ‘the 
parents. The aspect of himself which the adoléscent presents to . 
his teacher may be very different from that which he tna’y reveai 
in his out-of-school life. During his school career he may. pass 
under the notice of a succession of teackers, fone of whom,’ in ‘the?’ 
over-crowded classes which they have to contiol, inay know him 
really well. Teachers are already so fully occupied that they 
have not the time—even if they had the ability and the training— 
to give a satisfactorily detailed report on the vocational capabili- 
ties of each boy or girl of school-leaving age. Such a statement as 
‘intelligence fair, conduct good,’ is of little assistance in the 
choice of a vocation. Yet little more than this may be forth- 
coming from the teacher at the terminal school conference 
which the head teacher, the child, the parents of the child, 
representatives of the local employment exchange, of the care 
committee, and of other interested bodies, attend in order to 
decide on the pupil’s future career. 

A valuable report has been recently published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office entitled A Study in Vocational Guidance, and 
describing an investigation jointly carried out by the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board and the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. Its main object was to ascertain the possibilities 
of more scientifically conducted vocational guidance. One 
hundred children in the elementary schools of a certain London 
borough were submitted to an intensive individual study during 
their last school year. Estimations were carefully made by 
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trained psychologists of the general intelligence of these children, 
their special abilities, their educational attainments, their 
interests, their emotional, moral and social qualities, and their 
home conditions. Their parents were then given vocational 
advice and brief reasons for such advice. Two years after these 
hundred children had left school their careers were inquired 
into, with the following results. 

Eighty per cent. of those who had entered occupations of the 
kind recommended by their vocational advisers were found to 
be satisfied with their work, their prospects and their earnings. 
Of those who had obtained employment different from the 
kind advised more than 60 per cent. were dissatisfied, and most 
of the remaining 40 per cent., who expressed satisfaction, appeared 
to base it rather on the good employers for whom they were 
working than on the congenial nature of their work. Those 
children who had been able to accept the advice given them 
proved to be in receipt of higher wages and to have experienced 
fewer changes of situation than the others. 

This investigation fevealed the enormous interest which 
was taken iri the probleni b¥ parents, teachers and other officials ; 
allof them readily co-operated’ in giving what information they 
could offer. -It also pointed to the need for an inquiry as to 
whether-the present: methdds ef selecting children for trade schools, 
central Schools and secondary schools do not pick out those whose 
abilitiés are. raainly scholastic, missing others who would show 
high tecknical], manual, or administrative ability. 

Thanks to the generosity of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, the National Institute of Industrial Psychology is carrying 
out a further investigation on a larger scale, in which 600 (instead 
of 100) children of school-leaving age will be examined and 
advised, their careers being later followed up and compared 
with those of an equal ‘ control’ group for whom only the usual 
current procedure of vocational guidance has been available. 
Various improvements in method have, with wider experience, 
been incorporated into this further investigation. With the 
help of the London County Council a careful medical examination 
of every child is undertaken. The interview, used for assessing 
temperamental and other mental characters, has been made more 
systematic and effective. Careful analyses are being conducted 
of a large number of different occupations in order to ascertain 
more accurately the mental and physical abilities requisite for 
success in them, and to classify them on the basis of technical, 
social and economic, as well as psychological and physiological, 
information. 

It must not be supposed that the tests which are applied in 
these investigations to measure the child’s abilities—his intelli- 
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gence, literary and practical, his mechanical and other special 
abilities, his dexterity, his attention (diffuse or concentrated), 
etc.—suffice to determine what vocational guidance shall be 
given him. They form merely a valuable supplement to other 
sources of information obtained, for example, from the teacher’s 
estimate, the school examinations, home inquiries, and the 
interview. Experience has shown that none of these other 
sources can be neglected and that each is capable of being 
improved so as to yield results far more valuable than has hereto- 
fore been possible. In the interview, for example, a list has been 
carefully prepared of the different temperamental qualities which 
the vocational psychologist has systematically to look for. 
Experience has shown how they may each be best revealed. A 
rating scale has been framed so that each such quality may be 
assessed in numerical terms, a definite significance being attached 
to each grade within such a scale. By such means the accuracy 
and reliability of the interview has been enormously improved. 

But even the tests themselves are not to be regarded as a 
physical instrument capable of giving an unassailable clear-cut 
measurement of a vocationally important ability. They will 
indicate whether a given performance of the child is average, 
fair, good, poor or bad. They must, however, never become the 
master, but always remain the servant of the vocational adviser. 
He must observe in what way the child carries out the test, not 
merely how much of it he performs. The great advantage of 
the test is that the child is set to do something of known relevance 
to the choice of a vocation. It thus affords information which 
the interview or school report cannot satisfactorily yield. 

Tests have a similar value in vocational selection. But here 
they can be devised more readily and effectively, as they are 
employed to reveal the qualities requisite for success in one 
definite occupation instead of, as in vocational guidance, being 
used to reveal one or other of the qualities demanded by a vast 
number of optional occupations. In determining tests for the 
vocational selection, say of biscuit-packers, it is relatively easy to 
ascertain what are the desirable qualities to test by observing 
good and bad workers, by engaging one’s self in the work, and 
by conversing with foremen and supervisors. Wherever possible, 
a performance test should be devised for a ‘manual’ job, a 
written test for a clerical job. The performance test should 
resemble, so far as possible, the actual conditions of the work, 
but should be so planned that it is little influenced by previous 
experience of the work. The former desideratum appeals to the 
interest of the candidates; the latter makes the results fair to 
those who have not yet become engaged in the work, by revealing 


innate rather than acquired abilities. In the case of biscuit- 
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packing it is easy to devise tests which will assess the accurate 
placing of objects, the accurate estimation of the number of 
objects to be picked up to fill an empty space, finger dexterity, 
size of grasp, observation of defects in material, and so on. 

Having settled on the most important abilities required for 
successful work in a given occupation, and having devised such 
tests as seem capable of estimating those abilities, the next step 
in vocational selection is to test these tests by applying them to 
experienced workers of different efficiency. The best workers 
may easily produce from 50 to 100 per cent. more output than 
the worst, and the differences in the quality of their work may 
be even wider although they have had equal experience. Accord- 
ingly, the investigator applies his proposed tests to a number of 
workers who are independently ranked by their supervisor 
according to their industrial efficiency. This ranking is later 
compared with the order of ranking according to success at 
the tests. The comparison may show that the tests are worthless, 
or that some of them require modification, that some tests 
deserve more ‘ weight ’ than others, or that they yield a ranking 
closely corresponding to that of the supervisor. Here is a result 
obtained in the case of nineteen biscuit-packers; the half- 
numbers indicate a tie in the ranking : 


Supervisor’s ranking I 2 3 4 5 6$ 6$ 8 9g 10 


Tests ranking S- 3 . 4. Fe 7% 8-8 -S -§ 
Supervisor’s ranking II I2 I3 14 15 16 17 18 Ig 
Tests ranking 5 I0 II 14417 12 14$ 18 I9 


Special circumstances were responsible for the poor behaviour 
at the tests of the girl who was ranked eighth by the supervisor. 
Apart from this case a satisfactory correlation between the 
two rankings is evident. If the least efficient third of the nineteen 
workers had been earlier submitted to the tests none of them 
would have been engaged, as none of them would have been 
considered to have passed the tests. On the other hand, all 
those comprised in the industrially most efficient third of workers 
would have been engaged on the basis of the results of the tests. 

Having thus tested the tests, we must now standardise them 
by applying them on a large scale to the general population, 7.¢., 
to persons of the same age, sex and standing as those who are 
likely to seek an engagement. Thus we come to know what 
is an average, a poor, bad, fair or good performance by the 
inexpert worker. The tests are then ready for use, coupled, of 
course, with the interview which has been systematised in the 
manner already described, and must be taken into full account in 
arriving at a final estimate. 

Such tests have been devised in this country by the National 
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Institute of Industrial Psychology, and successfully employed in 
practice, for the selection of dressmakers, engineering apprentices, 
weavers, embroideresses, solderers, chocolate and biscuit makers, 
box-makers, clerical workers, invoice-machine operators, retail 
saleswomen, etc. In France, Germany, and Italy they are being 
employed for selecting tram and motor car drivers, engineers, 
electricians, opticians, telephone operators, engine drivers, 
ticket-collectors, and other workers in railways and. post offices. 
In America and elsewhere they have been extended to applicants 
for various posts in civil service. 

If used in the manner described above, vocational tests, 
whether applied for the purposes of selection or of guidance, have 
a future value and scope which it is hardly possible to exaggerate. 
Those who are subjected to them usually far prefer them to the 
interview. They regard the tests as fairer, less nerve-racking, 
and more interesting. A nervous candidate can often do himself 
better justice at a performance test than at an interview; at 
all events, he has a chance of doing well at each, if he is being 
observed by a tactful, adequately trained psychologist. The 
days of selecting a candidate on the basis of intuition or of a 
good testimonial, or because of his height, the colour of his eyes 
or hair, the length of his fingers or nails, or the slope of his fore- 
head, chin or shoulders, are rapidly drawing toanend. Combined 
with a systematically conducted interview, free from prejudice 
and a¢cident, vocational tests will make vocational guidance and 
selection less hazardous and increase both the contentment and 
the efficiency of,the entire community. 

The value of applied psychology in vocational selection has 
already been recognised by the more progressive employers of 
labour in this country ; they are frequently asking the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology to train selectors for them. 
The measures which will be adopted in the future to secure corre- 
sponding improvements in vocational guidance cannot be so easily 
foreseen. It may be that the solution will be found in training and 
supervising suitable part-time teachers, who can study the 
requirements of industry, keep in close touch with the child’s 
teachers, parents and school doctor, and specialise in the applica- 
tion of psychology to vocational guidance. 

CHARLES S. MYERS. 
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FIREBALLS AND SHOOTING STARS 


FIREBALLS, bolides, meteors, shooting stars, and falling stars are 
identical phenomena, size being the only distinction between 
them. They are often vastly dissimilar in their appearances, for 
they vary in motion, in colour, in brightness, in length of path, 
and in other details. Some leave streaks of luminous vapour 
behind them ; others emit trains of sparks; others, again, have 
no appendage, and traverse the sky as mere sparks or little balls 
of incandescence which display no lingering remnants of their 
combustion. 

The smaller class of meteors is by far the most numerous. 
Astronomers during their telescopic observations frequently see 
these tiny shooting stars crossing the field of view. The largest 
meteors are usually known as fireballs, and their apparitions in 
the night are among the most startling and impressive phenomena 
which the heavens present. 

It was formerly supposed that when meteors appeared stormy 
weather would follow. Sailors held this opinion, and looked for a 
gale of wind to follow a bright meteoric apparition. Virgil refers 
to shooting stars as the forerunners of unsettled weather as 
follows : 


And oft, before tempestuous winds arise, 

The seeming stars fall headlong from the skies, 
And, shooting through the darkness, gild the night 
With sweeping glories and long trains of light. 


This idea, however, does not appear to be well supported. I have 
sometimes noticed large meteors preceding stormy weather, 
but a connexion between the two cannot be safely inferred. 
Coincidences of the kind must often occur and yet possess no 
special significance ; indeed, it is difficult to understand how 
mere surface winds can be affected or controlled by the flights and 
combustion of two or three small objects in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere. 

In former times no one considered meteoric objects as of any 
importance ; they were regarded as gaseous exhalations from the 
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earth, not as objects of celestial origin and character furnishing, 
in their bright coruscations, the details of an imteresting and 
important story. 

The skies in the times of the ancients supplied similar meteoric 
pictures to those of to-day. Sometimes the heavens appeared 
to open, and a ball of light descended, illuminating earth and 
sky, and people looked up with awe and wonder; but such 
scenes were soon forgotten, because they were mysteries beyond 
comprehension. We find records of the fall of meteors among 
ancient writings. Sometimes meteoric stones descended upon the 
earth, on other occasions an abundant shower of meteors invaded 
the night ; but such events proved more alarming than instruc- 
tive in times when superstition was dominant and pure scientific 
study not much cultivated. 

Thus in early times there was very little, if any, attempt 
made to solve the problem of meteoric incursions. Indeed, it 
was not until the nineteenth century that any serious effort 
was directed towards attaining a knowledge of these bodies. 

No doubt from an early period of the world’s history meteoric 
phenomena were observed in certain forms, but essential details 
were scarcely noticed by the ancients. Descriptions of such events 
extend back to about 650 years before the Christian era, and in 
B.C. 468 the fall of a large stony meteorite was recorded at AZgos 
Potamoi. It is stated that sixteen falls of aerolites had been 
recorded during the 1000 years ending 333 A.D. Such events, 
though apparently well attested, were regarded with scepticism, 
and certainly could not be explained, though in some cases the 
objects themselves furnished solid testimony of the claims made 
for them. 

The opinions of certain ancient philosophers in regard to 
meteors appear to have possessed more than a semblance of truth. 
Their intellectual powers enabled them correctly to interpret 
certain mysteries of Nature, though they had few instrumental 
aids and had acquired little reliable data upon which to found 
safe conclusions. Thus Diogenes stated that ‘ falling stars are 
not emanations or rejected portions thrown off from the ethereal 
fire, which, when they come into our atmosphere, are extinguished 
after being kindled. They are rather celestial bodies, which, 
having once had an impetus of revolution, fall, or are cast down, 
to earth by its intermission.’ 

In 1492 on November 7 what was described as a miracle 
occurred, for just before noon at Ensisheim, in Alsace, there was 
heard a noise like a peal of thunder, and a confusion of sounds 
during which a large stone weighing 260 Ib. fell in a wheatfield. 
It was afterwards placed in the church in order to ensure its 
preservation and enable people to view so wonderful a visitor 
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from celestial space. A part of this ancient stone remains on 
view in the same place to-day. 

A singular extract from the Emperor Tehangires’ memoirs 
of his own reign speaks of the fall of a mass of metal in India. 
In the year 1620 a village in the Punjab was the scene of a loud 
explosion, and at the same time a large meteorite fell from the 
heavens to the earth. The officials of the neighbourhood hastened 
to the place where the body had fallen and caused it to be dug 
up. It was found to be a lump of iron which retained a very 
heated condition. It was conveyed to the Emperor, who had it 
weighed and ordered it to be forged into a sword, a knife, and a 
dagger. Weapons constructed of material from the celestial 
region were formerly thought to be invaluable as possessing 
charmed powers. 

Humboldt whilst travelling in Cumana in November 1799 

witnessed a very abundant shower of meteors. The display was 
also observed elsewhere, and the character of the visitation 
proved startling to many people who were in ignorance as to the 
nature of the event. For some hours the sky in east, west, north, 
and south appeared to be full of burning embers descending earth- 
wards in threatening aspect as though on the point of reaching 
the ground and setting fire to buildings and everything of a 
combustible kind. But the meteors, though apparent in their 
myriads, seemed to disappear with explosive flashes before 
they could penetrate through the atmosphere. So the eventful 
time passed, the shower began to decline, and after a lengthy 
period of incessant bombardment the meteors had evidently spent 
their fury. The terrified watchers regained their composure as 
the flying meteors ceased to traverse the heavens, and the face of 
Nature soon resumed its peaceful aspect. 
_ This phenomenon aroused the interested attention of man- 
kind, and the subject of fireballs and shooting stars began to 
receive a little investigation from persons who were engaged either 
in recording natural events or in speculating as to their character. 
The years went on, however, without any material advances being 
made in this department of science. No observations had been 
made of a suitable description or with a sufficiency of detail and 
accuracy to enable men to formulate a satisfactory theory to 
account for the origin of meteoric appearances. 

In November 1833, however, there was a splendid revival of 
the great exhibition of meteors which had been presented in 
terrestrial skies at the close of the previous century. Throughout 
the American States the night of November 12 brought a storm 
of falling stars which rained uninterruptedly from the firmament 
during several hours on a moonless starry night. The natives of 
South America were frightened, but there were a few men of 
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more intellectual calibre who recognised the requirements of the 
hour and set themselves critically to observe the event in its 
various features and with a view to learn something, if possible, 
of its wonderful story. These individuals were the foremost 
pioneers of this branch of astronomy. They had an unexplored 
field before them, and a difficult problem to solve; but many 
mysteries of the skies have been unravelled by the perseverance 
and far-seeing intelligence of mankind. 

The observers of 1833 saw that the meteors of the shower did 
not fall in an erratic manner from all parts of the sky as though 
scattered broadcast, but that they had a community of origin, 
being all directed from one and the same focus situated in the 
‘sickle’ of the constellation Leo. As the hours passed this 
radiant point maintained its place, evidently participating in the 
movement of the heavens. This was an important feature, and, 
in combination with other peculiarities of the shower, it formed a 
satisfactory basis for future investigation. 

Various astronomers in different countries applied themselves 
to the study of this branch of astronomy; Herrick, Quetelet, 
and others searched historical records and formed chronological 
lists of star showers which had been witnessed in former times. 
As a result of these inquiries it soon became obvious that the 
November meteors might be traced back for about 1000 years 
and that displays of maximum abundance occurred at intervals 
of about 33 years. Professor H. A. Newton concluded that the 
meteors of this stream ‘ had a motion along the sidereal year of 
one day in 70 years.’ He also investigated the time of revolu- 
tion, which by mathematical investigation Professor Adams 
demonstrated had a period of 33} years. 

Meanwhile Professor Schiaparelli, of Milan, had been observing 
meteors and had engaged in inquiries as to the nature and orbits 
of these bodies. He discovered a close agreement in the orbits of 
the Perseid meteors and the third comet of 1862, and inferred the 
practical identity of the two systems. A little later he found a 
similar coincidence in the orbits of the November meteors and 
the first comet of 1866 discovered by Tempel. The very suggestive 
approach to identity in the elements of orbit in the two cases 
enabled him confidently to assume the actual relation of the 
systems named, and he announced his conclusions in a series of 
letters which he afterwards published in a volume on the subject. 

Astronomers accepted his deductions, and several additional 
instances of agreement between meteor systems and comets were 
soon brought to light and strongly supported the new theory. 

Meteoric astronomy now acquired special importance. 
Celestial in origin similarly to comets, meteors were now 
acknowledged to be the product or the material of those bodies 
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which upon encountering our air became igneous as a consequence 
of heat generated by atmospheric resistance. 

Baden-Powell, A. S. Herschel, and R. P. Greg worked at 
the subject in England for many years, and a committee was 
formed by the British Association to deal exclusively with 
meteors, This committee continued its activities for about thirty 
years, and contributed in no small degree to the advancement of 
this department, as the annual reports of the Association (1848 
‘to 1880) amply testify. When its labours opened the astronomy 
of meteors was in a comparatively crude position, but when the 
section terminated its work it had attained a high position as 
an important branch of the science. 

In 1866 a great display of the November meteors recurred 
and occasioned intense enthusiasm among the many thousands 
of spectators who witnessed it. The meteors exhibited their 
maximum of abundance soon after I a.m. on November 14, when 
about 200 per minute were visible to one observer. Thus the 
conclusions of Newton and Adams were fully verified. 

In November 1872 another great storm of meteors forming 
the débris of Biela’s periodical comet occurred, and if further 
corroboration of the cometary and meteoric alliance were needed 
this event provided it. The meteors came in their thousands on 
the very night and from the exact direction required by theory, 
and fully justified the general acceptance of that theory. During 
the fifty-four years which have elapsed since the great meteor 
swarm of 1872 invaded our skies there has only happened one 
really splendid apparition of a similar kind, and that occurred 
in 1885, when the remains of Biela’s lost comet again supplied 
us with a grand spectacle wherever the firmament was clear. 
The other shower of November, well known as the Leonids, 
practically failed us as regards its grander phase in the years 
1899 and 1900; but planetary attraction had disturbed the 
orbit and drawn the meteors sufficiently far outside the 
earth’s path to enable them to escape combustion in our 
atmosphere. 

Meteor streams and comets often experience material em- 
barrassments of this character. Jupiter is a great disturber of 
them both ; comets frequently undergo changes in their time 
of revolution, and in their inclinations and other orbital elements, 
because one of the large planets, Jupiter or Saturn, has been 
sufficiently near them to occasion irregularities of motion. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century meteoric 
astronomy made considerable advances. The principal meteoric 
systems were amply studied each year as they returned. The 
heights, velocities, and radiant points of a great number of 
individual meteors were calculated. The swifter class of meteors, 
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such as Leonids and Perseids, were found to traverse our atmo- 
sphere at the rate of from thirty-five to forty-five miles per 
second, while the slowest class, which have to overtake the earth, 
travel at the rate of eight to twelve miles per second. The swifter 
meteors average about eighty to fifty miles in height during their 
luminous flights, while the slower meteors are about twenty miles 
lower in the air. Very few indeed of the multitude of these 
objects which are heated in our atmosphere ever fall in a compact 
form to the ground, and whenever an event of this kind occurs 
it is invariably one of the slow-moving meteors which is enabled 
to reach terra firma. Not one of the swifter class of meteors, 
like the Leonids or Perseids, has been capable of withstanding 
incandescence in sufficient degree to penetrate right through our 
aerial envelope. 

Meteoric showers include the largest fireballs and the smallest 
shooting stars, which are obviously intermingled in a swarm. 
An observer may easily perceive this by watching attentively on 
August 11, which may be regarded as usually the most prolific 
meteor night of the year. He will then be enabled to view the 
largest type of fireballs interspersed with the smallest sparks that 
are visible. 

In former times comets, large meteors, and other occasional 
phenomena were regarded with disfavour as bringing sinister 
influences. Comets were specially thought to be of ill omen, and 
at times a good deal of terror was induced by the prediction that 
a comet might destroy the earth. All such superstitious ideas 
have long been abandoned, and these bodies are now welcomed 
as a means of increasing our knowledge rather than considered as 
harbingers of disaster. 

Meteors exist in numbers beyond our conception. They 
pursue cometary orbits, some of them being of short period, and 
others may extend out infinitely beyond the confines of our 
planetary system. A periodic time of two and a half million years 
has been computed for the third comet of 1902, and there may be 
meteoric streams which extend their journeys to an equally vast 
distance. A mathematician once computed that the average 
number of comets circulating within the confines of our solar 
system, and always present, reached 5934. Meteoric orbits much 
exceed the number of comets. Included within one system of 
meteors there are myriads of particles—in fact, they must 
number more than the grains of sand on terrestrial shores. 
Professor Newton computed that the August system alone 
probably contained 300,000,000,000,000 particles. 

I myself have computed that about 100,000,000 of these are 
consumed every year in the earth’s atmosphere, and, though 
this process of exhaustion has been in operation over 1000 
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years, there has not been the slightest diminution apparent in the 
strength of the recent displays. 

In the spring months meteoric phenomena are usually some- 
what rare ; in summer and autumn they are much more abundant. 
So also in the evening hours one may watch a beautiful sky 
for a long time and see few meteors, whereas in the small 
hours of the morning they are frequently displayed in such quick 
succession that the observer cannot find time to record them in 
detail. . 
Meteors, and especially the larger class, are among the natural 
occurrences which come attractively under the eyes of the public. 
Fireballs always provide phenomena of surprising interest and 
engage the attention of all beholders. When one appears—and 
it is always quite unexpected—the shadows of night are instantly 
transformed into day, the sky is illumined, and the landscape 
bathed in a flood of light. A pear-shaped mass of intense lustre, 
like a powerful electric lamp, is seen gliding slowly across the 
firmament, and then after a burst of light its glory fades amid a 
stream of scattered sparks. 

Many natural events can be predicted, and the public may be 
prepared for the observation of them. A meteoric shower may 
possibly be foretold. But the apparition of a splendid meteor 
cannot ever be foreseen either in time or place. It may come 
like a thief in the night unexpected and unannounced. It is apt 
to present itself at an inconvenient moment or in an unfavourable 
part of the sky, and at the very instant when the observer is 
unprepared for such a visitor. 

The present year will be remembered for its specially brilliant 
and abundant examples of fireballs. In the months of September 
and October they were presented to view with astonishing fre- 
quency. ‘ The man in the street,’ as well as the systematic 
and vigilant watcher of the heavens, was frequently entertained 
by sky spectacles of striking novelty and beauty. The early 
autumn is usually somewhat prolific in meteoric pictures, but 
1926 has brought phenomena sufficient to gratify the most ardent 
specialist in this section of astronomy. The newspapers have 
kept the public well informed on the subject. It must be admitted, 
however, that the number of people practically interested in 
observational work and study of this kind is very limited, and that 
the astronomical world seemingly regards this branch with 
indifference, though it is certainly one of the most important and 
promising fields of celestial research. 

September 6, 1926, may be said to have signalised the advent 
of recent meteoric displays. On the evening of that date a great 
flash startled people in the Midlands, Yorkshire, and adjoining 
parts. A large fiery object passed over the country and burst 
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with a dazzling green light, to be followed by a loud detonation 
and vibrations which alarmed people as by an earthquake shock. 
The disturbance was transient, but it was vivid and impressive. 

No meteorite fell to the ground materially to attest the nature 
of the phenomenon, but thousands of spectators witnessed its 
visible features and afforded ample testimony, which, however, 
was sadly deficient in scientific accuracy and detail. 

A large number of descriptions were received from various 
sources, the total being 273. After carefully comparing them it 
appeared that the fireball was directed from over the North Sea 
across Yorkshire, and that after a brilliant flash, which several 
observers asserted was stronger than sunshine, it disappeared 
over Derby. Its height declined from sixty to twenty-eight miles 
during its aerial voyage of 130 miles when travelling at a velocity 
of fifteen to twenty miles per second. 

At various places over which the fireball nearly passed the 
sound of its explosion or disruption was heard about two minutes 
‘afterwards. This would be equivalent to a distance of twenty-five 
miles on the basis of the ordinary velocity of sound. 

Some of the reports received were amusing. One person said 
that he was satisfied from his study of the facts that the fireball 
was to be understood as a ‘ messenger from Mars,’ and that if 
astronomers would make an appointment to meet him he would be 
glad to give them his services and advice on the subject ! 

Though fireballs of the magnitude we have been referring to 
are of the largest kind and invade the night with great light and 
noise, they are really of small size, probably not more than 1 foot 
or 2 feet in diameter, and their powers are quickly spent. 

A very brilliant meteor which on October 13, 1914, illuminated 
Yorkshire and occasioned thunder-like reports, fell to earth near 
Wigan and proved to be merely 33 lb. in weight. Certainly this 
was a portion of the original mass, but the latter was presumably 
not enormously larger. 

Other fireballs of considerable size and with lengthy paths 
across the firmament were also observed on September 15, 17, 
18, and 20. The one on September 17 appeared in the evening, 
and was watched by several observers from favourable positions 
on the east coast. It apparently ascended from the North Sea, 
and, travelling right across the firmament, terminated its career 
over Normandy, in France, after a course of more than 500 miles. 

Spectators who traced its flight allude to the splendour of the 
object as it glided through the high heavens like a brilliant electric 
torch and lit up the sky and sea with magnificent effect. 

Another fireball of unusual lustre and striking aspect came 
from over the English Channel on October 2 at 8.25 p.m. Its 
motion was directed from south to north, and it slowly traversed 
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a course of more than 100 miles on a line a few miles west of 
London, ultimately disappearing with a detonation when only 
some eleven or twelve miles above the earth’s surface in 
Herts. No fragments of the object were observed to fall or 
have been found, but it is easily possible for meteoric fragments 
to descend in fields or unfrequented places and thus escape 
detection. 

Yet another fireball came on October 9 at 10.16 p.m. This 
fireball has a special interest as being probably a fragment from 
Giacobini’s periodical comet of 1900, the orbit of which was close 
to the earth on October 9, the date of the fireball’s apparition. 
The direction (262°-+ 55°) from which the latter came very 
nearly corresponds with that computed for cometary particles 
should any of them encounter the earth. This particular fireball 
was a beautiful object crossing the Midlands and finishing its 
course nearly over Peterborough. It was remarkable for the 
intensely dense stream of luminous vapour which it evolved and 
projected along its course. This remained in the sky for some time, 
assuming different shapes and showing curious drifts as a result 
of atmospheric currents in the outer atmosphere. At Braintree, 
Essex, this peculiar trail was watched through its various phases 
during thirty minutes and at Stowmarket for twenty-five minutes. 
The behaviour of the streak during its visible persistency will 
be studied with a view to find the direction and rate of motion of 
its various sections. 

Past phenomena of similar kind have proved that swift 
currents differing in velocity and in direction exist one above the 
other in the higher regions of the air. The flashing fireball of 
August 26, 1894, left a streak which remained visible for half an 
hour and moved at the rate of 120 miles per hour, while that of 
the fireball of February 22, 1909, endured for two hours and, at 
a height of fifty-three miles, floated to the north-west, a distance 
of 240 miles! The rate of velocity was therefore identical with 
that of the previous object of 1894. 

Since September 6 last no less than twenty-four fireballs, 
many of them of striking aspect, have been reported from different 
parts of the country. This involves a record which must stand 
without a parallel for a long period. It does not necessarily imply 
that any special system or shower has been responsible for the 
abundance alluded to. The objects which have been sufficiently 
well observed for their real paths to be computed show that they 
have been directed from a number of independent systems ; 
they have, in fact, been distributed from various regions of the 
heavens and have had no community of origin or identity of 
tadiation. It is indeed a general tendency of meteoric work to * 
prove the vast number of different showers in action rather than 
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to claim that comparatively few systems are mainly responsible 
for meteoric apparitions. 

It is certain that every year variations in richness occur in 
the great majority of meteor streams ; and as a natural outcome 
of the perturbations affecting comets and their systems of meteors 
new showers are being frequently brought into play, whilst old 
ones are being drawn away from the earth’s orbit sufficiently far 
to escape encounter. 

Though during more than forty years we have not been able 
to witness a really great meteoric display, we have been enabled 
to watch several of secondary character. The year 1927 holds 
out the promise of a fine display, for the periodical comet of 
Pons-Winnecke will approach very near to the earth’s orbit on 
June 25, and, if the predictions are justified, there may be a 
plentiful shower of meteors and shooting stars from the southern 
region of Draco, near the eastern extremity of Ursa Major. 
Possibly the heavens will give no sign that the earth is traversing 
a stream of cometary materials. Possibly the firmament may 
reveal a host of slow-moving meteors descending harmlessly for 
several hours. June 1927 appears likely to furnish a memorable 
time in astronomical annals, for the total eclipse of the sun occurs 
on June 29. 

In connexion with the great fireball on September 6 an 
incident may be mentioned. A section of the London Press 
stated that a Salisbury Square photographer had, on the night 
of its apparition, sent up some small gas-balloons containing 
chemicals to cause much light and explosions. He seemed to 
claim the Yorkshire meteor as a possible product of his experi- 
ment. Such an idea is preposterous to anyone aware of the facts. 
Compared with the fireball a little gas-bag would be like a penny 
pop-gun against a 100-ton gun. Let us make another comparison. 
Colonel Tupman, R.M.A., computed that the great fireball which 
exploded over Wales on November 23, 1877, caused a noise equal 
to the simultaneous discharge of a hundred 100-ton guns. The 
forces of Nature are much too great to be easily imitated by 
man. 

Astronomical photography has proved a valuable aid in many 
departments of the science, but it has failed with meteors. Thirty 
years ago it was said to be on the point of superseding the naked 
eye in recording them, but this has not been realised. Certain 
observers have been awaiting the attainment of their hopes, but 
have lost valuable time. One gentleman has persevered for six 
years in the work and has captured seven meteors! If he had 
done his best with his unaided vision he could easily have recorded 
10,000 meteor paths. Many people have no conception as to the 
degree of accuracy which the eye may acquire in performing this 
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work. Radiant points can be found to within a half and even a 
fourth of a degree of error, and no photographs could do much 
better, from the nature of meteoric radiation and the circum- 
stances involved in producing diffusion. 

Future years will bring about important and unexpected 
advances in this branch of astronomy. Anomalous features will 
be accounted for. An undue proportion of fireballs pursue long 
horizontal flights and enter the air from radiants very low down. 
This suggests that the objects must have pursued orbits closing 
in upon the earth, and that their flights were in some degree 
concentric with the earth’s surface like the great meteor swarm of 
February 1913, which travelled 5650 miles in a path over Canada 
and the North and South Atlantic Ocean, parallel to the earth’s 
surface and only about forty-two miles above it. 

Stationary radiation is another point which theory has hitherto 
failed wholly to explain. But this will receive satisfactory 
investigation. There may be earth-revolving streams or meteoric 
currents pouring in upon the earth in such various directions as 
to bring about the observed peculiarities. The subject requires 
mathematical treatment. Observations, too, must be rendered 
more accurate, and some systematic scheme should be adopted 
to ensure the proper recording of fireballs. These bodies, their 
motions and drifting streaks, are capable of teaching us important 


lessons, but they can only be successfully learnt by ample and 
exact observation. 


W. F. DENNING. 
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ROMNEY MARSH: AN IMPRESSION 


THE wide expanse of Romney Marsh, flat and comparatively bare 
of shelter, does not at first acquaintance impress the beholder as 
inviting. It can be terribly bleak; it is frequently swept by 
fierce winds, and has a monotonous aspect. And yet, for a 
naturalist at any rate, it has great fascination. The loneliness of 
its wide stretches of sheep-dotted grass, long since reclaimed from 
marsh land and criss-crossed every way by dykes, its lines of 
pollard willows, its scattered reed-fringed marshy pools, the 
freshness of the air, and the huge open sky above, all lend a charm 
which to others, except marsh-folk themselves, might well seem 
inexplicable. But with added experience of the marsh comes a 
deeper charm, though how much deeper as time wears on with a 
limited knowledge one cannot decide. 

But there are evidently no mean attractions in Romney Marsh 
for birds of many species, which visit it at nearly all seasons of 
the year, though by far the greatest numbers come in winter. 
Geese, ducks, and others crowd in from the north during severe 
weather ; hosts of migrants halt for a time on their passage in 
spring and autumn ; while many of those that nest on its broad 
expanses and those that are more or less resident well repay a 
keen and careful study. The open flats are everywhere inter- 
sected by dykes or sewers, for the most part too wide for a com- 
fortable jump, that make a straight walk of any length in many 
directions quite impossible. One sets out with confidence for a 
given point only to find very soon that one cannot get there—at 
any rate, by the nearest way. A broad dyke hidden from view 
at the outset brings one up short, making it necessary to turn off 
and try again in a new direction. This sort of thing occurs so 
often that a walk across many parts of the marsh is undertaken 
with considerable mistrust. Still, the glorious uncertainty does 
not detract from the pleasure of a good tramp on a fine day with 
plenty of bird life to observe. 

The most common birds on these vast flats seem to be sky- 
larks, of which there must be thousands, and yellow wagtails, 
though rooks and jackdaws are continually passing overhead, 
and the ever-present starling scurries busily along or walks about 
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scrutinising the ground for food. The skylark fills the air with 
song. In most places where one happens to halt several will be 
singing aloft almost overhead. Yellow wagtails are surely more 
numerous here than anywhere in the country; at least, I have 
never seen so many elsewhere. They flit hither and thither 
uttering their thin, sweet little call, that is so different from the 
notes of the pied wagtail and the grey. Their nests, too, are far 
more easy to find in this comparatively open grass land than in 
hay or corn fields, which they usually choose for breeding purposes. 
Few birds vary in plumage more than yellow wagtails. Some 
cock-birds you will see gleam golden like a fine canary, while 
others are so dull as hardly to be recognised save by their white- 
edged tails, that open and shut as the birds alight. In one spot I 
found a pair of blue-headed wagtails nesting. This is the Conti- 
nental species, of which our yellow wagtail is an offshoot. It was 
a lucky discovery, and I trust the brood got away in safety. 
The blue-headed is by no means common as a visitor, and as a 
nester even less so. 

In dykes that are sufficiently dense with cover of reed or rush, 
the sedge-warbler lurks and nests. Should it not be singing—it 
is an inveterate songster—a stone or clod of earth thrown in will 
immediately start the babbling little ditty, at once harsh and 
sweet, but easily distinguished from, and much inferior to, that 
of its cousin the reed-warbler. The latter is also numerous where 
the reeds grow tall along the military canal, and by the borders of 
the larger ‘ fleets’ or marshy pools and the ‘ hoppen pits.’ One 
may stand and watch them creeping up and down the reed stems 
like brown mice, quivering from head to foot as they pour out 
their melody, or flitting from reed to reed still singing as 
they go. 

The reed-bunting is another widespread inhabitant of wet 
places on the marsh, though it will penetrate at times unexpectedly 
to comparatively dry spots for nesting. I came upon a pair with 
a nest by a minute apology for a pool in the midst of gorse and 
shingle. The northern edges of the wide shingle beach that 
fringes the marsh are dotted with great masses and clumps of 
gorse brake in which one finds isolated thorns and elder trees. 
Not many birds live in these brakes. Blackbirds, thrushes, 
linnets, and an odd pair of common whitethroats and hedge- 
sparrows constitute the bulk of the bird population, though 
partridges—both species, the red-leg perhaps being more numerous 
—sometimes nest in the thick cover. One generally ceases to be 
surprised at meeting with birds nesting away from their usual 
surroundings, but it was rather astonishing to find a pair of turtle- 
doves building their frail abode in a small thorn in a gorse tangle 
amidst shingle, and miles from the ‘ immemorial elms ’ with which 
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they are often associated. A sedge-warbler, too, was chattering 
to its mate a few yards away. Herons have been known to build 
a nest on the ground in just such another bone-dry spot. 

When walking over Romney Marsh one is struck by the 
absence of some birds that might be there in the nesting season, 
the stonechat and whinchat for example, the red-backed shrike, 
and the common snipe. Probably the snipe breeds here and 
there, but I did not meet with it in any likely situation. Perhaps 
the butcher-bird is also to be found; certainly there are fine 
thorn bushes and even hedges that should satisfy his needs. The 
carrion-crow seems to be another absentee. Maybe the keepers 
have succeeded in getting the measure of him in these districts ; 
if so, it is a wonder. His stealthy cunning generally manages to 
secure him a sufficient footing in most parts of the country despite 
the attentions of the keepers. The bearded tit is such a rarity 
nowadays that its appearance would be almost a shock, and yet 
how suitable are some of the reed-grown fleets and sewers! 
Sluggish waters and flat lands are what this bird seems to 
love, and here are both. Still, it is vain to hope to see the 
little form clinging to the reeds. Though once here, it has 
now gone, probably for ever. As would be expected, the coot, 
moorhen, and dabchick are all well distributed throughout the 
district. The conspicuous white front of the coot shows up on 
most of the fleets and big sewers, and its bulky nest may be 
discovered among the reeds; the moorhen scutters over the 
water, splashing the surface as it goes, and jerking its white under- 
tail at the end of its journey like the scut of a rabbit; the dab- 
chick’s rippling, laughing cry issuing from a reed thicket is often 
the only indication of its presence, as in nesting time it is a bit 
of a skulker. 

One of the most abundant creatures on the marsh in all wet 
places is the grass, or ringed, snake. If you are walking among 
rushes or long grass by the edge of a dyke or pool it is sometimes 
difficult to avoid treading on it. On a hot day by slow and 
careful going one may come upon it curled up asleep, but once it 
is really disturbed the speed with which it uncoils and slides down 
into the water is amazing. Along one stretch of dyke little more 
than 100 yards in length and thick with cover I saw from forty to 
fifty grass-snakes glide from the bank. Some of these snakes 
were of considerable thickness, and, I should say, at least 3 feet 
to 3 feet 6 inches long, while others did not exceed an adder of 
normal size. Adders there were too, but in small numbers. 
Anyhow, small or large, it behoves one to treat them with more 
circumspection than a harmless grass-snake, which is, to human- 
kind at least, a mere sheep in wolf’s clothing. At one spot was 
the nest of a moorhen littered with fragments of eggs, while on 
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the bank near-by were three dead grass-snakes of medium size. 
These looked as if their heads had suffered very severely, and I 
wondered whether it was the end of a minor tragedy. Possibly 
the snakes, being great lovers of birds’ eggs, had attacked the 
nest, but in the course of battle had been worsted and pecked to 
death by the infuriated parent moorhens. 

Another creature that makes itself evident all over the marsh 
is the hare. There is at least one pack of harriers in the neigh- 
bourhood which meets regularly in the season. Sport should be 
good, to judge by the number of hares put up during a walk in 
almost any direction. Some shoot away as if the harriers were 
slready at their heels; others move lazily off and lollop along 
slowly, not deigning to get up speed. If one will keep perfectly 
still, even out in the open, sometimes a hare will pursue its 
leisurely way close by, and apparently take not the slightest 
notice. 

The peewit and the common redshank, of course, in suitable 
places are numerous, particularly the redshank. Both are very 
noisy birds when disturbed at the nest. Every living thing with 
any hearing for half a mile round is aroused by the persistent cries 
of these two birds. They circle about, dashing up and down, 
hither and thither, with piercing calls of distress, both peewit and 
redshank, so graceful and powerful in flight, yet both so different. 
The much-rounded wings of the one contrast strongly with the 
sharp-pointed pinions of the other. Both indulge during spring- 
time in a wonderful, fascinating, and almost indescribable nuptial 
flight. 

Of flowering plants on Romney Marsh there is no lack. The 
shingle beach in many places flaunts a show of vivid colour. 
Great bushes of broom spread out and creep low to avoid the 
cutting winds ; bright foxgloves flower in masses, though they 
too are dwarfed by the blast ; red sorrel is blooming in big patches, 
as is also the yellow-horned poppy, while golden flags round the 
‘pits’ and along the dykes make a brave display. A stunted 
viper’s bugloss, the flowers red-crimson rather than bluish-purple, 
white sea-campion with masses of ‘ bitter-sweet,’ also stretch- 
ing along the ground, and many other flowers, together with 
clumps of gorgeous yellow gorse, achieve a regular riot of colour 
that seems astonishing on ground so shingly and so arid. In hot 
weather, with the vivid blue sky and the gaseous-looking vapour 
that everywhere arises from the heated shingle, walking for any 
length of time over the interminable stones becomes most trying. 
The local inhabitants wear flat pieces of wood kept in place by 
straps over their boots after the manner of snowshoes—these are 
called ‘ back-stays’” or ‘ beach-pattens ’—with which they get 
over the shingle in fair comfort. This is an art which requires 
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considerable practice, for the beginner finds that he is apt to leave 
the backstays behind at almost every step. 


The ancient towns of Rye and Winchelsea, each on its sand- 
stone bluff standing up from the plain, keep watch and ward 
over the western Romney Marshes. In their history through 
many hundreds of years countless vicissitudes have befallen them. 
Time and time again have they been harried and burned by the 
French, who must have been only too glad of a chance to retaliate 
in some measure for the scenes of desolation and ravage wrought 
in their own country during the Hundred Years’ War. In those 
days Rye and Winchelsea were not inland towns as they are now. 
The sea washed the base of their escarpments, and the mouth of 
the Rother was some miles to the eastward. 

Rye is small but compact, indeed crowded. The houses 
appear to jostle one another for standing room on its hilly slopes. 
It is a town of many inclines but few levels. Apart from its high 
street, Rye is composed for the most part of narrow streets and 
lanes, grass-grown and cobbled, that climb up the sides of the hill 
towards and around the magnificent old church—the glory of 
Rye and the culminating point of the town from whatever aspect 
it may be seen. These streets and lanes are thickly lined with 
houses in most varied styles of architecture, but in their own way 
all delightful. Black-and-white, timber-fronted, red-tiled or 
built entirely of wood, with quaint gables and dormers, low- 
browed and lattice-windowed, the houses, large and small, 
mansion and cottage, lie cheek by jowl in charming but’somehow 
not incongruous confusion. Ivy, virginia, and other creepers run 
riot. Many walls and even roofs are entirely concealed, and the 
very chimneys do not always escape their clinging attention. 
Here and there is a house obviously renovated, looking very 
smart by comparison with its neighbours ; but in most cases the 
repairs and additions have been carried out with taste, and do not 
unduly clash with the old-world air of Rye. It bears a very 
foreign appearance, and might almost have been transplanted 
from Brittany, except for its cleanliness. The very names of the 
streets have a fascination for a stranger—Mermaid, Watchbell, 
Wishward, and the rest. They carry one back to the town’s early 
history, to the days when a landing by the French was really to 
be dreaded, and even to the anxious time of the Napoleonic scare 
when the Corsican Ogre threatened an instant descent upon us. 
There are literary associations too, as witness the names of John 
Fletcher, the dramatist, Thackeray, and Henry James, who made 
Rye his home for the last eighteen years of his life. 

As would be expected, swifts seem to revel in this town built 
upon a height. Great numbers of them in spring and summer 
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wheel and scream over the old buildings all day long. But the 
houses of Rye can ill spare the room for spacious gardens, so 
birds are not very much in evidence, though to my surprise 
several lesser whitethroats rattled out a greeting in different nooks 
where other and far more common species were not heard at all. 

Winchelsea, though perched aloft like Rye above the marshes, 
is very different in appearance and plan. At Rye the clustering 
houses, each seeking a firm foothold within the bounds, leave but 
little room for streets. Winchelsea gives the idea of great open 
spaces ; one cannot think of it as a town. And in truth, though 
a town in its governance, it is a glorified and a very beautiful 
village. The still fine fragment of what must once have been an 
enormous church stands in a large open square, which in its turn 
is surroundéd for the most part by houses abiding in their own 
gardens overhung by trees. Creepers, such as wistaria, clematis 
montana, and a white solanum, seem to flourish abundantly, and 
in one garden I saw a magnificent three-stemmed flowering ash 
(Fraxinus ornus) in full bloom. The green woodpecker, gold- 
finch, and goldcrest greeted one from the seclusion of these trees, 
which afforded ample possibilities for their nesting. There are 
but few quaint houses and cottages such as crowd together in 
Rye. The streets, or rather roads, are wide and laid out in 
rectangles ; the steep, twisting, cobbled lane appears to be un- 
known in Winchelsea. But truly a comparison between Rye and 
Winchelsea is unfair—impossible. To each its own undoubted 
charm. 

Beneath Rye on the south and west side is the old harbour. 
The quay-side bears a look of old age and decay, though trading 
vessels, pursuing their lawful occasions, still come up with the 
tide, and boats are still built in Rye shipyards. At low water 
some feet of mud-banks of a depressing grey colour are exposed, 
which do not lend a cheerful addition to the scene. The usual 
flotsam and jetsam inseparable from the quay of a port whose 
chief glory has departed lie about in picturesque abandon. Here 
is a rusty anchor long since parted from its ship, there a bit of a 
vessel’s figure-head, a coil of ancient rope, a motley collection of 
odds and ends. Scores, even hundreds, of tree trunks, some of 
great size and many in various stages of decay, are piled up in 
masses at every turn. What can be their ultimate use after such 
long exposure to the elements ? Old warehouses, tall and black- 
timbered, stand along the quay like sentinels guarding the 
approaches to the town. Further inland a line of pollard willows 
on the river bank leads to an ancient windmill which seems to 
wear a conscious look as though standing for its portrait : at any 
rate, it has long been one of the most painted objects in Rye. 
I for one would not alter the uncared-for aspect of the old quay. 
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It is all in keeping. Indeed, it ismore: it is an added attraction. 
But, on the other hand, the view of Rye from the south, near or 
distant, is completely spoiled by the ugly rows of small houses 
erected under the bluff along its whole length. Houses are needed, 
but these would have been less of an eyesore if roofed with old 
tiles. As it is, the picturesqueness of the town from this side is 
largely destroyed. 

Not far from the spot where old Winchelsea disappeared 
beneath the waves in the terrible storm of 1287 now stands the 
little port of Rye Harbour, where the Rother empties its slow 
current into the sea. It is a quaint little collection of scattered 
houses of no particular design. By the wharf we meet with 
‘William the Conqueror,’ a small inn with an imposing, indeed 
a grandiloquent, name, though what connexion there may be with 
old Norman William is quite uncertain. Like Rye itself, Rye 
Harbour has its own conglomeration of odds and ends strewn 
in delightful confusion. A few decrepit old boats, their days of 
service long gone by, lie on the shingly beach. One throws 
up its gaunt ribs pointing to the sky as if in mute protest at a 
continued useless existence. In slack intervals knots of fisher- 
men in blue jerseys gather on the little jetty and discuss any- 
thing under the sun. To a stranger they are not unduly com- 
municative, though no doubt kindly souls. The ferryman, at 
any rate, who plies between Rye Harbour and Camber is a dear 
old salt, ear-ringed and jerseyed like most of his fellows, and of a 
more expansive disposition. Little terns fish in the river towards 
its mouth with much chattering. Their prey must be very near 
the surface, as they do not disappear beneath the water when 
they stoop. They are the fairies among terns. Dainty and 
delicate in snowy plumage, they seem almost to dance up and 
down on the wing, so light are they, so graceful in movement. 
Their nests will probably be found on a shingle bank not far 
away, but to find them is not an easy matter. Old piles stand 
up here and there above the water, and barges lie moored in 
mid-stream ; all is in keeping with the wide landscape and huge 
expanse of sky. The boats have sails of rich colours, ruddy 
browns in various shades, brownish-yellows, and even one a 
bright orange. 

From time immemorial the old Cinque Ports were the home of 
smugglers, and the good burghers thrived and grew fat on the 
trade. In early days smuggling was looked on with toleration, 
and possibly even connived at, by persons in authority. If not, 
surely it could have been put down by a sufficient exercise of 
power and at a comparatively small cost. Be that as it may, 
the trade became well established and was welcomed by the 
bulk of the marsh people. 
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Through defiance of the laws farmer, squire, and burgher got 
their choice cigars and cognac, hollands and tobacco, the women- 
folk their ribbons and lace. ‘ Brandy for the parson, baccy for 
the clerk,’ in those days was sober fact, for many churches on the 
marsh were used as temporary storehouses for smuggled goods. 
Midnight excursions and alarms were frequent. Many a dark 
deed was done and many a hasty escape made from excise officers, 
who had their work cut out and must have fairly earned their 
salaries. Honest folk did well to keep within their doors after 
nightfall, especially when the tramp of horses was heard, else a 
broken head might be their portion. Richard Barham, rector 
of a marshland parish about a hundred years ago, has no doubt 
given us in some of his inimitable Ingoldsby Legends a sub- 
stratum of fact as well as fiction. 

The grey rotundity of Camber Castle standing out on the 
marsh had two subterranean passages, so it is said—one leading 
to Winchelsea, the other to Rye. Smuggled goods were landed 
on the beach near the castle, and carried through these passages 


__ to be finally distributed at the other end, where ingeniously 





contrived false floors and hidden cellars formed admirable and 
unsuspected warehouses. Camber evidently had its uses, though 
Henry VIII. did not build it for this particular purpose. At the 
present day it is populated chiefly by jackdaws and stockdoves, 
which utilise its ivied walls and crevices for nesting sites. 

Extensive smuggling was carried on until fairly recent times, 
but in our more prosaic days it is no longer regarded with tolera- 
tion, and languishes in consequence. But, on the other hand, 
sheep-farming flourishes perhaps more abundantly: the grazing 
is as good as can be found in the country, and the sheep are as 
fine a breed. The avocation of shepherd or ‘ looker’ is certainly 
more peaceful than that of smuggler, and fleeces on the whole 
should be no less profitable than smuggling. The marshes are 
indeed a fascinating district, though even the most devoted 
marsh-dweller nowadays would hesitate to subscribe to the 
opinion set forth in The Leech of Folkstone that ‘the World, 
according to the best geographers, is divided into Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Romney Marsh.’ 


W. WALMESLEY WHITE. 
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THE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PREFACE TO 
WORDSWORTH’S ‘ BORDERERS’ 


WorDswortTh’s one drama, The Borderers, has had a curious his- 
tory. It was begun soon after he had settled, in September 1795, 
with his sister Dorothy at Racedown, and finished in the follow- 
ing year. In June 1797 Coleridge paid them his memorable visit. 
‘ The first thing,’ writes Dorothy, ‘ that was read after he came 
was William’s new poem The Ruined Cottage, with which he was 
delighted ; and after tea he repeated to us two acts and a half of 
his tragedy Osorio. The next morning William read his tragedy.’ 
Coleridge’s enthusiasm knew no bounds. ‘I speak with heart- 
felt sincerity,’ he wrote off to Cottle, ‘and I think unblinded 
judgment, when I tell you that I feel a little man by his side. . . . 
His drama is absolutely wonderful. . . . There are in the piece 
those profound touches of the human heart which I find three or 
four times in The Robbers of Schiller, and often in Shakespeare ; 
but in Wordsworth there are no inequalities.’ In the lively 
intellectual circle which Coleridge had gathered round him at 
Nether Stowey the drama achieved immediate reputation, and 
through one of the Pooles was offered to Covent Garden Theatre. 
Wordsworth had not written it for the stage, and he ‘ had not the 
faintest expectation that it would be accepted’; yet in the 
following November he made some alterations in it with a view 
to its performance. But he was already emerging from that state 
of mind in which the play had been conceived, and when, before 
the close of the year, it was rejected by Covent Garden, he put it 
behind him. He still thought highly of it as a composition ;—for 
had it not won unqualified praise from the greatest of living 
critics >—and a year later he wrote anxiously from Germany to 
learn what had become of the only extant copy ; but, filled as he 
was with the optimism of his newly-found faith, he was increas- 
ingly reluctant, not only to publish his gloomy drama, but even 
to circulate the manuscript among his friends. Josiah Wedge- 
wood, probably through Coleridge’s intervention, was allowed to 
read it, but Lamb could not get so much as a sight of it. ‘I 
would pay five and forty thousand carriages,’ he wrote in 1800, 
‘to read W.’s tragedy, of which I have heard so much and seen 
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so little.’ During twenty years of intimate friendship that 
indefatigable literary enthusiast Crabb Robinson ‘ never heard 
Wordsworth allude to it,’ and when he came upon a reference to 
it in Cottle’s Recollections, and wrote to make inquiries, Mrs. 
Wordsworth gave him little encouragement. ‘ The tragedy is in 
existence,’ she replied ; ‘but say nothing about it, lest its destruc- 
tion should follow.’ But in 1842 Wordsworth found it among 
papers which had lain unregarded for nearly half a century. 
With that weakness for one’s offspring natural to humanity, 
even when they are not all one might wish them to be, he could 
not bring himself to destroy it, and he rightly felt that he rather 
than his executors should decide its fate. He revised it with 
some care, making, however, no changes either in the conduct of 
the story or the composition of the characters, and published it 
in a volume entitled Poems Chiefly of Early and Late Years. 

The days were long past when a volume from Wordsworth was 
greeted with shouts of derision. His fame was now assured. 
The reviewers as.a whole treated The Borderers with respect, if 
not with enthusiasm. But it was little read. The mere lover of 
poetry was satisfied, as he will always be satisfied, with a greater 
or smaller selection from the poet’s undoubted masterpieces. 
Pious Wordsworthians did not find in it the true milk of the word. 
Soothed by the moral edification of his later work, they read their 
poet backwards; and if they were puzzled and not a little 
distressed by his ‘immortal’ ode or the Lines composed a few 
miles above Tintern Abbey, they could hardly be expected to sift 
the grain from his still wilder oats. The Borderers was almost 
ignored until M. Legouis, in his masterly La Jeunesse de Words- 
worth, called attention to its value as illustrating a stage in the 
poet’s spiritual evolution. Students of the poet to-day, though 
they vary both in their estimate of its intrinsic merits as poetry 
and in their interpretation of its significance, are fully agreed as 
to its importance as a document for his biography. 

The general stages in the growth of the poet’s soul, from 
uncritical enthusiasm for the French Revolution to reasoned 
conviction, from conviction to doubt and to renunciation, and 
from renunciation to the building up of a new faith upon the 
wreck of the old, can be traced with sufficient clearness in The 
Prelude: the actual chronology of the later stages of that growth 
has been the subject of much conjecture. Wordsworth returned 
from France (December- January 1792-3) an ardent revolutionary. 
The first great shock to his moral nature came from the declara- 
tion of war between France and England (February 1793) ; but 
so deeply rooted was his devotion to the ideals of liberty that he 
could rejoice in the victory of France against his beloved country 
(September 1793), whilst at the celebration of English successes 
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he ‘ fed on the day of vengeance yet to come.’ The Reign of 
Terror (September 1793-July 1794) brought him many nights of 
anguish, and shook for the time his faith, but with the fall of 
* Robespierre (July 1794) his hope revived ; for his ‘ trust was in the 
people ’ and ‘ in those virtues which [his] eyes had seen,’ and he 
once more looked to the future ‘ with unabated confidence.’ But 
when the French ‘ became oppressors in their turn’ he received 
a moral shock deeper than the first. In attacking the liberty and 
the property of other peoples France seemed to him to be a 
traitor to her own root principles. He had staked his all upon her 
faith, and he felt that she had betrayed him. In recoil from the 
Revolution he became a whole-hearted Godwinian. He had before 
accepted such of Godwin’s tenets as were compatible with revo- 
lutionary ideal—his humanitarianism, his condemnation of war 
and of the criminal law, his necessitarianism : now he embraced 
the creed in all its implications, in its exaltation of reason at the 
expense of the passions,'and of the individual against the collective 
will, in its insistence on the right of each mar to reject all general 
rules of conduct and act in each situation as his independent 
reason prompted him. Under this tutelage opinions took the 
place of faith, feelings, instincts, 


till round my mind 
They clung as if they were its life, nay more, 
The very being of the immortal soul. 


It was a state of mind not without its value to him. He now saw 
for the first time the real harm that can be done in the name of 
custom and written law and moral sentiment, though conventional 
society is always blind to it ; and so, probing beneath the surface, 
he learnt much of truth. But at the same time he fell into 
deadly errors. His heart had been ‘ turned aside from Nature’s 
way.’ He denied the fundamental natural instincts and passions, 
and the obligations and sanctions which go with them ; and the 
nature that he denied took her revenge. Reason itself began to 
crumble before the restless analysis which his mind applied to the 
whole moral problem. Reason, he argued, may tell us the 
difference between good and evil, but whence comes the moral 
obligation to choose one rather than the other ? A man ‘ rebel- 
lious to acknowledged law,‘ because he sees through its evils and 
hypocrisies, may ask and find no answer, and yet act himself 
“as selfish passion urged,’ so that he becomes, in fact, ‘ the dupe 
of folly or the slave of crime.’ Thus the way of reason led him to 
an impasse, wherein ‘sick, wearied out with contrarieties,’ he 
‘yielded up moral questions in despair.’ From this, ‘ the last 
and lowest ebb’ of his soul, his recovery was gradual. He 
owed it partly to the return of happier circumstances, partly to 
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the companionship of his sister Dorothy, and, later, to the guidance 
of Coleridge ; it was not completed till towards the close of the 
year 1797. So much we learn from The Prelude and other sources. 
The question arises, What stage in his development is represented 
by The Borderers ? If we can form a firm opinion on this point, 
light may be thrown upon the actual processes of his mind, not 
only then, but also in the obscure preceding years. 

Let us first take a rapid survey of its plot. The scene is laid 
on the English border in the reign of Henry III., a time analogous 
to the French Revolution, in that the absence of established law 
and government gave men liberty to act on their own impulses. 
Here a band of freebooters, formerly crusaders, are led by the 
young idealist Marmaduke to a life of active benevolence, so 
that 

aged men 
Have blessed their steps, the fatherless retire 
For shelter to their banners. 

But they are filled with apprehension at the influence which 
Oswald, a late recruit to their band, has already gained over 
their ‘ confiding, open-hearted leader.’ They recall Oswald’s 
haughty bearing in Palestine, where ugly rumours were afloat of 
some dark deed he had committed in early life ; they know, too, 
that he hates Marmaduke, for Marmaduke has saved his life, and 
‘ Gratitude’s a heavy burden toa proud spirit’ ; and they suspect 
that his ‘ perverted soul’ is plotting against their ‘ much-loved 
captain.’ Oswald has had a strange past. As a young man he 
had embarked for Syria under a captain to whom he was bound 
by close ties of intimacy, whose daughter! had exacted from 
him a promise never to desert her father ; but, persuaded by the 
crew that his old friend has designs on his honour, he has left 
him on an island to starve, only to learn afterwards that his 
victim was innocent, and that the crew had tricked him into 
this crime in order to be rid of a master whom they hated. On 
hearing the news the captain’s daughter goes mad and dies, and 
Oswald is beside himself with remorse, but at length he recovers 
his self-possession in the acceptance of a philosophy that regards 
all human feelings as weakness, and recognises no authority out- 
side the promptings of his own reason. His pride and restless 
energy throw him once more into a world of adventure where he 
can act out his new philosophy. 

Impelled by hatred and jealousy, Oswald conceives a plan for 
reproducing in Marmaduke his own history. Marmaduke loves 
the beautiful and innocent Idonea, sole prop of her aged father 


1 Allusion to the captain’s daughter is only found in the early manuscript : 
it was. omitted from the published text, probably to avoid too unnatural a sym- 
metry in the stories of Oswald and Marmaduke. 
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Herbert, who has returned from the Holy Land, blind and help- 
less, to find himself ousted from his barony. Oswald suborns a 
beggar woman to inform Marmaduke that Idonea is in reality her 
daughter, bought by Herbert from her to wait hand and foot on 
him, and that Herbert, despite his saintly show, is in reality an 
abandoned scoundrel, who now intends to sell Idonea to the old 
lecher Lord Clifford in exchange for supporting his claims on a 
barony to which he is merely a pretender. Oswald manages the 
interview with the beggar woman so skilfully that Marmaduke, 
who trusts him implicitly, sees no loophole for doubt ; and when 
he brings forward other evidence to prove that Idonea is herself 
no unwilling agent in the filthy bargain Marmaduke feels the 
foundations of his life sinking beneath him, and foresees his own 
ruin. Ata time when Idonea is separated from her father, Oswald 
offers Herbert his guidance over the lonely moor, and there easily 
convinces Marmaduke that it is his moral duty to execute justice 
on so hardened a criminal. Again and again, under the alternate 
arguments and taunts of Oswald, Marmaduke attempts to kill 
Idonea’s father ; again and again, though he interprets Herbert’s 
utterances of piety and devotion to his daughter as the rankest 
hypocrisy, and his own pity for Herbert’s helplessness as mere 
weakness, he cannot bring his hand to the deed; at last he 
resolves to leave his victim to the ordeal of Heaven : if Herbert 
is innocent Heaven will guide him to safety. Then Oswald, under 
the impression that his purpose is now achieved, reveals his own 
past story. At first Marmaduke is all sympathy with him, and 
execrates the ship’s crew who had gulled him into the murder of 
an innocent man: but when Oswald extols them for the service 
they have done him in freeing his soul from the conventional 
trammels of pity and remorse it dawns upon him that he too has 
been entrapped. Finally Oswald openly avows Herbert’s 
innocence, and calls upon Marmaduke to profit by his own un- 
witting action and become his fellow-labourer in enlarging man’s 
intellectual empire. Towards this great goal his present shock of 
revulsion from his crime was a necessary but only a transient step : 


We need an inward sting to goad us on. 


But Marmaduke’s whole nature revolts against the hideous crime 
into which he has been led. Hoping against hope that Herbert 
may be yet alive, he rushes off to seek him, and when he learns 
the worst is for a time bereft of sense. But sanity returns to him, 
and he breaks to Idonea the news of the horrible part he has 
played in her father’s tragedy. In the meantime the beggar 
woman, horror-stricken at the awful results of her deceit, makes 
a full confession to the troop of Borderers, who seize Oswald and 
kill him, still unrepentant. Marmaduke, entrusting Idonea to 
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the care of his friends, leaves their fellowship for a life of solitary 
expiation. 

It is an ingenious, improbable story. But though Swinburne 
was shocked at its ‘morbid and monstrous extravagance of 
horrible impossibility,’ it is no more horrible or impossible than 
many an Elizabethan tragedy of blood and vengeance before 
which he never quailed. The prime weakness of The Borderers 
as a drama lies, not in the plot viewed in itself, but rather in that 
plot’s unsuitability for making clear the central idea on which the 
poet is working. Its chief incident, Oswald’s desire to reproduce 
his own fate in that of Marmaduke, befogs rather than elucidates 
our understanding of his character. For, it might be argued, if 
Oswald’s motive was hatred and a jealous love of power, he would 
never act in such a way as to lead the object of his hate to share 
with him his intellectual supremacy and that freedom from all 
conventional codes of morality on which his supremacy is based. 
The plot could easily enough have been fitted to either of two 
widely divergent conceptions. Without any moral casuistry 
Oswald could be presented as a villain who, conscious of his own 
misery and the degradation that had followed on his crime, is led 
by hatred and envy of one more fortunate than he to drag down 
his rival to his own level, or, on the other hand, he could be pre- 
sented as a genuine but deluded enthusiast for the intellectualism 
that he professes, who ruins a man he loves by the desire to share 
with him his own vaunted freedom. Wordsworth’s conception 
was far subtler, and he had not the dramatic genius necessary to 
convey it ; hence an ambiguity results such that even so acute a 
critic as Professor Garrod is ‘ not sure that the term villain ’ (as 
applied to Oswald) ‘ does not beg the question.’ That Coleridge, 
in his admiration for the poetry with which the play is full, and 
for those ‘ profound human touches’ which are certainly to be 
found in it, overlooked this flaw is easily understood. He knew 
the circumstances which led Wordsworth to its composition— 
had in his own way passed through something of the same mental 
experience ; and it would be natural for Wordsworth to preface 
his recital of the play with a few sentences which would give a 
key to its interpretation, even if he did not actually read to him 
the explanatory essay which he had written at the time of its 
composition. 

This essay, which is referred to in the Fenwick note dictated 
by Wordsworth in 1843, has long been regarded as lost. It has 
lately been found in a manuscript volume in Mary Hutchinson’s 
(Mrs. Wordsworth’s) handwriting, prefixed to a copy of the play 
as it was revised for the stage in 1797.2, From the other contents 


2 The manuscript is in the possession of Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, to whose 
generosity I am indebted for permission to make use of it for the purposes of this 
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of the volume—the bulk of The Prelude, Books i., ii., and The Old 
Beggar (published in 1800 as The Old Cumberland Beggar)—it is 
clear that the copy was made at least not later than the summer 
of 1800, when Mary Hutchinson visited Dove Cottage. It con- 
tains some corrections in a darker ink, in Mrs. Wordsworth’s 
-later hand, which show it to be one of the copies used for revision 
in 1842 ; and a comparison of the text with the published version 
fully bears out the poet’s statement that, though the drama was 
revised with some care for the press, no alteration was made in the 
conduct of the story or the composition of the characters. The 
essay, which is of deep interest, not only in its elucidation of the 
play but also for the acuteness and profundity of its psychology, 
runs as follows : 

‘Let us suppose a young man of great intellectual powers 
yet without any solid principles of genuine benevolence. His 
master passions are pride and the love of distinction. He has 
deeply imbibed a spirit of enterprise in a tumultuous age. 

- He goes into the world and is betrayed into a great crime.— 
That influence on which all his happiness is built immediately 
deserts him. His talents are robbed of their weight, his exertions 
are unavailing, and he quits the world in disgust, with strong 
misanthropic feelings. In his retirement, he is impelled to 
examine the unreasonableness of established opinions ; and 
the force of his mind exhausts itself in constant efforts to 
separate the elements of virtue and vice. It is his pleasure 
and his consolation to hunt out whatever is bad in actions 
usually esteemed virtuous, and to detect the good in actions 
which the universal sense of mankind teaches us to reprobate. 
While the general exertion of his intellect seduces him from the 
remembrance of his own crime, the particular conclusions to 
which he is led have a tendency to reconcile him to himself. 
His feelings are interested in making him a moral sceptic, and 
as his scepticism increases he is raised in his own esteem. 
After this process has been continued some time his natural 
energy and restlessness impel him again into the world. In 
this state, pressed by the recollection of his guilt, he seeks 
relief from two sources, action and meditation. Of actions 
those are most attractive which best exhibit his own powers, 
partly from the original pride of his own character, and still 
more because the loss of authority and influence which followed 

article. That the version of the play preserved in it is that which was prepared 
for dramatic representation is proved by the stage directions which it contains : 
¢.g., act iv., sc. 1, a desolate prospect—a ridge of rocks rises at the bottom of the stage, 
an old chapel on the summit of one of them. . . . Herbert enters in the depth of the 
stage much exhausted ; he crosses the stage with difficulty. Like many of the 
Wordsworth manuscripts, the essay is very inadequately punctuated. I have 
added stops where they seem to be necessary. 
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upon his crime * brought along with it those tormenting sen- 
sations by which he is assailed. The recovery of his original 
importance and the exhibition of his own powers are therefore 
in his mind almost identified with the extinction of those 
powerful feelings which attend the recollection of his guilt. 
Perhaps there is no cause which has greater weight in prevent- 
ing the return of bad mentovirtue than that good actions being 
for the most part in their nature silent and regularly progres- 
sive, they do not present those sudden results which can afford 
sufficient stimulus to a troubled mind. In processes of vice 
the effects are more frequently immediate, palpable and ex- 
tensive. Power is much more easily manifested in destroying 
than in creating. A child, Rousseau has observed, will tear 
in pieces fifty toys before he will think of making one. From 
these causes, assisted by disgust and misanthropic feeling, the 
character we are now contemplating will have a strong ten- 
dency to vice. His energies are most impressively manifest 
in works of devastation. He is the Orlando of Ariosto, the 
Cardenio of Cervantes, who lays waste the groves that should 
shelter him. He has rebelled against the world and the laws 
of the world, and he regards them as tyrannical masters ; con- 
vinced that he is right in some of his conclusions, he nourishes 
a contempt for mankind the more dangerous because he has 
been led to it by reflexion. Being in the habit of considering 
the world as a body which is in some sort of war with him, 
he has a feeling borrowed from that habit which gives an 
additional zest to his hatred of those members of society whom 
he hates and to his own contempt of those whom he despises. 
Add to this, that a mind fond of nourishing sentiments of con- 
tempt will be prone to the admission of those feelings which 
are considered under any uncommon bond of relation (as must — 
be the case with a man who has quarrelled with the world), 
and‘ the feelings will mutually strengthen each other. In 
this morbid state of mind he cannot exist without occupation, 
he requires constant provocations, all his pleasures are pro- 
spective, he is perpetually in[vok]ing 5 a phantom, he commits 
new crimes to drive away the memory of the past. But the 
lenitives of his pain are twofold, meditation as well as action. 
Accordingly, his reason is almost exclusively employed in 
justifying his past enormities and in enabling him to commit 
new ones. He is perpetually imposing upon himself, he has a 
sophism for every crime. The mild effusions of thought, the 
milk of human reason are unknown to him. His imagination 
* Manuscript reads crime and. 


“ and not in manuscript. 
5 invoking: a hole in the manuscript makes this word partly illegible. 
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is powerful, being strengthened by the habit of picturing 
possible forms of society where his crimes would be no longer 
crimes, and he would enjoy that estimation to which, from his 
intellectual attainments, he deems himself entitled. The 
nicer shades of manners he disregards ; but whenever upon 
looking back upon past ages, or in surveying the practices of 
different countries in the age in which he lives, he finds such 
contrarieties as seem to affect the principles of morals, he 
exults over his discovery, and applies it to his heart as the 
dearest of consolations. Such a mind cannot but discover 
some truths, but he is unable to profit by them, and in his 
hands they become instruments of evil. 

‘ He presses truth and falsehood into the same service. 
He looks at society through an optical glass of a peculiar tint ; 
something of the forms of objects he takes from objects, but 
their colour is exclusively what he gives them ; it is one, and 
it is his own. Having indulged a habit, dangerous in a man 
who has fallen, of dallying with moral calculations, he becomes 
an empiric, and a daring and unfeeling empiric. He disguises 
from himself his own malignity by assuming the character of 
a speculator in morals, and one who has the hardihood to 
realize his speculations. 

‘It will easily be perceived that to such a mind those enter- 
prizes which are most extraordinary will in time appear the 
most inviting. His appetite from being exhausted becomes 
unnatural. Accordingly he will struggle so* to characterize and 
to exalt actions little in themselves by a forced greatness of 
manner, and will chequer and degrade enterprizes great in 
their atrocity by grotesque littleness of manner and fantastic 
obliquities. He is like a worn out voluptuary—he finds his 
temptation in strangeness, he is unable to suppress a low 
hankering after the double entendre in vice; yet his thirst 
after the extraordinary buoys him up, and supported by a 
habit of constant reflexion he frequently breaks out into 
what has the appearance of greatness ; and in sudden emer- 
gencies, when he is called upon by surprize and thrown out of 
the path of his regular habits, or when dormant associations 
are awakened tracing the revolutions through which his 
character has passed, in painting his former self he really zs 
great. 

‘ Benefits conferred on a man like this will be the seeds of a 
worse feeling than ingratitude. They will give birth to posi- 
tive hatred. Let him be deprived of power, though by means 
which he despises, and he will never forgive. It will scarcely 
be denied that such a mind, by very slight external motives, 


* Manuscript /eaves blank space for a word here. 
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may be led to the commission of the greatest enormities. 
Let its malignant feelings be fixed on a particular object, and 
the rest follows of itself. 

‘ Having shaken off the obligations of religion and morality 
in a dark and tempestuous age, it is probable that such a 
character will be infected with a tinge of superstition. The 
period in which he lives teems with great events which he feels 
he cannot controul. That influence which his pride makes him 
unwilling to allow to his fellow-men he has no reluctance to 
ascribe to invisible agents: his pride impells him to super- 
stition and shapes the nature of his belief : his creed is his own : 
it is made and not adopted. 

‘A character like this, or some of its features at least, I 
have attempted to delineate in the following drama. I have 
introduced him deliberately prosecuting the destruction of an 
amiable young man by the most atrocious means, and with a 
pertinacity, as it should seem, not to be accounted for but 
on the supposition of the most malignant injuries. No such 
injuries however appear to have been sustained. What then 
are his motives? First it must be observed that to make the 
non-existence of a common motive itself a motive to action is 
a practice which we are never so prone to attribute exclusively 
to madmen as when we forget ourselves. Our love of the 
marvellous is not confined to external things. There is no 
object on which it settles with more delight than on our own 
minds. This habit is in the very essence of the habit which we 
are delineating. 

‘ But there are particles of that poisonous mineral of which 
Iago speaks gnawing his inwards ; his malevolent feelings are 
excited, and he hates the more deeply because he feels he 
ought not to hate. 

‘We all know that the dissatisfaction accompanying the 
first impulses towards a criminal action, where the mind is 
familiar with guilt, acts as a stimulus to proceed in that action. 
Uneasiness must be driven away by fresh uneasiness, obstinacy, 
waywardness and wilful blindness are alternatives resorted to, 
till there is an universal insurrection of every depraved feeling 
of the heart. 

‘ Besides, in a course of criminal conduct every fresh step 
that we make appears a justification of the one that preceded 
it, it seems to bring again the moment of liberty and choice ; 
it banishes the idea of repentance, and seems to set remorse at 
defiance. Every time we plan a fresh accumulation of our 
guilt we have restored to us something like that original state 
of mind, that perturbed pleasure, which first made the crime 
attractive. 
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‘If after these general remarks (I am asked”) what are 
Rivers’s * motives to the atrocity detailed in the drama ? 
I answer they are founded chiefly on the very constitution of 
his character ; in his pride which borders even upon madness ; 
in his restless disposition; in his disturbed mind; in his 
superstition; in irresistible propensities to embody in practical 
experiments his worst and most extravagant speculations ; in 
his thoughts and in his feelings; in his perverted reason 
justifying his perverted instincts. The general moral intended 
to be impressed by the delineation of such a character is 
obvious—it is to shew the dangerous use which may be made 
of reason when a man has committed a great crime. 

‘ There is a kind of superstition which makes us shudder, 
when we find moral sentiments to which we attach a sacred 
importance applied to vicious purposes. In real life this is 
done every day, and we do not feel the disgust. The difference 

.is here. In works of imagination we see the motive and the 
end. In real life we rarely see either the one or the other ; 
and when the distress comes it prevents us from attending to 
the cause. This superstition of which I have spoken is not 
without its use ; yet it appears to be one great source of our 
vices ; it is our constant engine in seducing each other. We 
are lulled asleep by its agency, and betrayed before we know 
that an attempt is made to betray us. 

‘ I have endeavoured to shake this prejudice, persuaded that 
in so doing I was well employed. It has been a further object 
with me to shew that from abuses interwoven with the texture 
of society a bad man may be furnished with sophisms in 
support of his crimes which it would be difficult to answer. 

‘One word more upon the subject of motives. In private life 
what is more common than when we hear of lawsuits prosecuted 
to the utter ruin of the parties, and the most deadly feuds in 
families, to find them attributed to trifling and apparently 
inadequate sources? But when our malignant passions operate 
the original causes which called them forth are soon sup- 
planted, yet when we account for the effect we forget the 
immediate impulse, and the whole is attributed to the force 
from which the first motion was received. The vessel keeps 
sailing on, and we attribute her progress in the voyage to the 
ropes which first towed her out of harbour. 

‘To this must be added that we are too apt to apply our 
own moral sentiments as a measure of the conduct of others. 


7 Iam asked : I have supplied these words to fill a blank space in the manuscript. 

8 Rivers. The names given to several of the leading characters were altered 
in 1842: in the version that: follows this Essay in the manuscript Oswald is called 
Rivers, Marmaduke Mortimer, and Idonea Matilda. 
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We insensibly suppose that a criminal action assumes the same 
form to the agent as to ourselves. We forget that his feelings 
and his reason are equally busy incontracting its dimensions 
and pleading for its necessity. 


‘A TRAGEDY. 


“‘ Of human actions reason though you can, 
It may be reason, but it is not man ; 
His principle of action once explore, 


That instant ’tis his principle no more.” 
Pope.’ 


In 1843 Wordsworth stated that The Borderers was written to 
preserve in memory those transitions of character which he had 
witnessed during his residence in France ; this essay fully corrobo- 
rates the statement. He was impelled to write it by the desire to 
analyse, and if possible explain, by the light of his own experience, 
those types of character which had brought the Revolution to 
disaster—men who, like Oswald, used their power for the gratifica- 
tion of their own passionate hatred, and with a cynical contempt 
for conventional morality erected a philosophy of their own to 
justify their evil deeds, so that in their hands even truth became 
an instrument of evil ; and, in a second degree, men like Marma- 
duke, who are led into crime abhorrent to their very natures by 
playing upon their sentiment of public duty. In his first dismay 
at the collapse of the Revolutionary ideal he had laid the blame 
solely upon man’s passions, and had sought an escape in the pure 
intellectualism of Godwin: now it dawned upon him that the 
worst excesses of the Revolution were themselves justified at the 
time of their perpetration on Godwinian principles. ‘ Imagine,’ 
as M. Legouis has said, ‘ Godwin’s arguments for the necessity of 
extirpating all the human feelings read in the light of ’93 ; con- 
ceive his condemnation of all traditional rules of conduct inter- 
preted by aid of the wholesale executions decreed by the Mountain 
in the name of public welfare, or, in other words, of the greatest 
amount of human happiness, and The Borderers acquires a meaning 

. it reflects a reality which it is only too impossible to deny.’ 

And so Oswald becomes at once a mouthpiece and an exposure 
of Godwinism. He is not, indeed, the perfect Godwinian, for 
he is using the doctrines of Godwin, not to promote the general 
good, but to justify his own evil passions. But that is just 
Wordsworth’s difficulty. A philosophy of life which bears no 
relation with actual conditions has for him no real value. Human 
nature must be reckoned with, not as it might have been, but as 
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it is. Man is not a mere machine whose reason can calculate a 
good which he w’'ll inevitably proceed to turn into action. His 
reason will always be in some measure affected by his passions, 
and passions are of widely different kinds. Hatred is innate in 
him as well as love. Oswald’s lust for power is as natural as 
Marmaduke’s pity and benevolence, and power is far more easily 
manifested in destroying than creating. ‘A child will tear in pieces 
fifty toys before he will think of making one.’ Thus reason, at 
the mercy of the passions, cannot fail to be put to dangerous 
uses, among the most dangerous of which will be that by its 
agency men of simple, unsuspicious character will become the 
tools of those abler but less scrupulous. In a state of society such 
as is depicted in the play, such as Wordsworth had himself 
witnessed in France, reason is the willing handmaiden of crime. 
While men like Oswald are at large, isolated acts of virtue, the 
redressing of a few obvious wrongs, avail us little ; it is idle to 
lament open acts of violence ; and the alacrity with which we rush 
to avenge them is a mere anodyne to thought. We are only 
scratching the surfaces of things : 


The deeper malady is better hid, 
The world is poisoned at the heart. 


To this despairing cry from Marmaduke Wordsworth saw for the 
time no answer ; but though he was soon to rise above the pessi- 
mism which is the dominating note of The Borderers, there was 
much in its teaching which remained for him permanently true. 
Professor Garrod thinks it odd that Wordsworth should enunciate, 
so late as 1842, ‘ the conception that “ sin and crime are apt to 
spring from their very opposite qualities, and that, a crime once 
committed, there are no limits to the hardening of the heart.” ’ 
‘ The first part of the thesis,’ he comments, ‘is Godwinism . . . 
the second part is an addition of Wordsworth, and either part is 
wholly false.” But in the first part, though it might perhaps be 
better expressed, Wordsworth’s meaning is surely both clear and 
unimpeachable, 7.e., that a man may be led to commit a crime 
by a specious appeal to those instincts and feelings which are in 
general productive of the noblest actions, as Marmaduke was 
tricked into the murder of Herbert by appealing to his sense of 
justice and the public good, as manya revolutionary was led to acts 
of violence at which he was afterwards appalled. The second part 
of the thesis is false enough, as Professor Garrod has abbre- 
viated it. But to the categorical and obviously false statement 
that ‘ a crime once committed there are no limits to the hardening 
of the heart ’ Wordsworth added the words ‘ to which they may 
carry their slaves.’ The conception of Marmaduke, who revolts 
from his crime as soon as he realises its enormity, and devotes the 
3B2 
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rest of his life to remorse and expiation, is answer enough to 
Mr. Garrod’s misleading version of Wordsworth’s statement : the 
conception of Oswald, who is the slave to his own passions, and 
bolsters himself up in crime with a perverted understanding, is 
Wordsworth’s own illustration of his meaning, a meaning sup- 
ported by the searching analysis of Oswald’s character which 
he has provided in his prefatory Essay. 

Critics of The Borderers have paid some attention to its literary 
ancestry, and have pointed out its debt to the romantic novels and 
plays of the period, to Schiller’s Robbers, the self-appointed scourges 
of tyranny, to casuistical villains like the Marquis in Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s Romance of the Forest, to Godwin’s Caleb Williams, in 
which ‘ an atrocious crime is committed by a man previously of 
the most exemplary habits.’ Professors Campbell and Mueschke, 
in a careful and suggestive study, have recently developed this 
relation still further, and shown that the esthetic on which the 
tragedy is based aims definitely at appealing through the tradi- 
tional modes of terror and sentimental pity then in vogue: to 
terror, in the use of all that paraphernalia that is the property of 
Gothic romance—the lonely storm-swept moor, the ruined castle 
with its dungeon, the foaming torrent and howling tempest ; to 
sentimental pity for undeserved suffering in the stress laid on 
Idonea’s innocence and devotion, and Herbert’s saintly old age. 
The conformity of The Borderers with prevalent literary taste 
explains, doubtless, how much that to us appears forced and 
melodramatic seemed to Wordsworth and to Coleridge no unfit 
background for a work of profound spiritual import. But the 
prefatory Essay suggests, at least, discipleship to a greater master. 
It should not be forgotten that Wordsworth was already an eager 
student of Shakespeare ; and we can well believe that his special 
devotion to Othello, which he recorded some years later, went back 
to the time when he was writing The Borderers. The reference to 
Iago, and the subtle analysis of Oswald’s .Iago-like motives, 
which, as Wordsworth suggests, are ‘ unintelligible to all but care- 
ful observers,’ indicate clearly enough that throughout the 
composition of his play Othello was at the back of his mind. He 
was probably unconscious of the extent to which he was drawing 
upon his great forerunner. Like Iago, Oswald plots the ruin of a 
man of free and open nature, who trusts him implicitly and has 
every claim upon his gratitude and affection ; and, like Iago, he 
effects his ruin by undermining his faith in those who are dearest 
to him, and by driving him to destroy them; Oswald’s real 
motives, like Iago’s, are hatred of the good, lust for power, a 
loathing engendered by envy that one whom he feels to be his 
intellectual inferior holds a higher place in the world’s esteem 
than he ; like Iago, he bolsters himself up with a philosophy of his 
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own, of which the main features are a cynical contempt for all 
human feeling and for the claims of conventional morality ; like 
Iago, he uses as his tool a woman who is ignorant of the terrible 
part she is playing in the tragedy ; and as in Othello, the woman so 
employed is the main agent in his final discomfiture. The Bor- 
derers owed far more to Othello than to any other influence outside 
the poet’s own experience. The immeasurable distance which 
separates Wordsworth’s dramatic achievement from Shakespeare’s 
is explained by this crucial difference in their presentation of their 
subtle villain. While neither Iago nor Oswald can be said fully to 
understand himself, Shakespeare understands Iago, and makes him 
alive and real to us ; whereas Wordsworth, for all his mastery of 
Oswald’s complex psychology, is unable to bring him to life in 
the play. Shakespeare has no interest in Iago’s philosophy, 
except in so far as it is a part of Iago: Wordsworth is really more 
interested in Oswald’s philosophy than in Oswald; at one time 
intent on his philosophy, at another on his character, he has not 
the dramatic skill to fuse the two, and as a consequence we are left 
uncertain how far Oswald really accepts his philosophy himself, 
and how far he is actuated by motives diametrically opposed to 
it. Othello needs no commentary: Wordsworth’s intention in 
The Borderers is not completely understood till we have read his 
exposition of it in the Essay. ; 

Wordsworth seems himself to have realised that his conception 
of Oswald was more complex than he could handle dramatically ; 
thus the element of superstition in his mind, developed with pene- 
tration in the Essay, is only perfunctorily suggested in the play ; 
it is not made a vital part of him, or worked into the fabric of his 
being. The character of Oswald, as Wordsworth conceived it, 
was, indeed, subtler than Iago’s; and if Iago is one of Shake- 
speare’s most notable triumphs we can hardly be surprised that 
Wordsworth failed in his harder task. It was always his fate, in 
his more ambitious writings, to attempt something more difficult 
than his great models, and thereby to court artistic failure. In 
The White Doe of Rylstone his conception is more profoundly 
spiritual than Spenser’s in The Faerie Queene ; in his vast un- 
finished epic of the human mind he strives to overpass Milton. 
A mere comparison of The Excursion with Paradise Lost is from 
some points of view ludicrous enough, but Keats thought it worth 
making, and did not on all scores give the palm to Milton: The 
Borderers is dismissed by the majority of readers, and still more by 
students of Wordsworth who do not read it, as almost negligible, 
yet to Coleridge it seemed ‘absolutely wonderful,’ and it was 
after listening to its recital that he recognised its author as 
dowered with one of the noblest attributes of poetic genius— 
a profound insight into the human heart. To the penetrating 
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critic there is, in truth, something more impressive in the 
very failures of a great poet than in all the easy successes of 
smaller fry. 

In the light of this Essay, corroborated by Wordsworth’s 
Preface to the published edition of the drama, it is difficult to 
accept the theory lately advanced with great ability by Pro- 
fessors Campbell and Mueschke, that ‘its initial esthetic impulse 
was the remorse that his abandonment of Annette Vallon had 
aroused in him.’ For in the first place we have no direct evidence 
as to the state of Wordsworth’s feelings towards Annette at the 
time he wrote The Borderers. He had been separated from her 
three years before by the force of circumstances, and not by his 
own will. Letters written by Annette to him and to Dorothy 
some months after his return to England take for granted that 
their separation is only temporary ; and it is at least probable that 
in September 1794 he went as far as Paris in an attempt to reach 
Orleans, and was only turned back by realising that his presence 
there would be a danger not only to himself but also to her and to 
her whole family ; in September 1795 he was still in correspond- 
ence with her, and there is no reason for believing that he had 
given up the idea of rejoining her as soon as the end of the war 
made it feasible. The fact that Godwinian philosophy, to which 
he became a convert early in 1795, rejected marriage proves 
nothing. Godwin was himself married twice. Moreover, Godwin 
had repudiated all human affections as unreasonable, so that we 
have no more justification for supposing that as a Godwinian he 
ceased to care for Annette than that he had ceased to care for his 
sister Dorothy. Professor Campbell calls attention to the stress 
laid in the play upon the sanctity of the paternal tie, but surely 
it is somewhat fanciful to find in the aged Herbert’s relations 
with his daughter, who was the sole prop of his helpless old age, 
a reflection of Wordsworth’s feelings for the baby he had never 
seen ; whilst remorse, if it were his dominant mood at the time, 
would more naturally be associated with thoughts of the mother 
than of their infant, and he would have been led to a plot which 
gave him some scope for expressing it. In the statement that 
The Borderers is ‘the result of a clash between Godwin’s 
philosophy and his own bitter and searching personal experi- 
ence’ Professors Campbell and Mueschke are undoubtedly 
correct : in their limitation of that experience to one element 
in it they seem to throw over all the evidence in favour of pure 
hypothesis. 

‘ The whirligig of time brings in his revenges,’ and after years in 
which Wordsworth’s poetry has been mocked for its lack of passion 
his whole development is now explained by the psychology of sex. 
Critics will always differ in the stress they put on the influence over 
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his mind of his love for Annette, and in the view they take of his 
omission of all but covert allusion to the episode when he came 
to record his soul’s evolution in The Prelude. It may well be 
that that experience had a far deeper influence upon him than he 
himself realised when he looked back upon it ten years later. 
But it should not be forgotten that he wrote The Prelude expressly 
for Coleridge, from whom he had no secrets ; and it is certain that 
a distorted account of the most critical period of his life would 
have been neither acceptable to Coleridge nor worthy of the 
confidence of their friendship. The poet who wrote The Prelude 
was not the older Wordsworth who thought it his duty to conceal 
from the world facts which might prejudice its opinion of the 
value of his message ; regrets for the reticence of the later Words- 
worth should not confuse our understanding of the earlier. 
Despite the new psychology, man is an infinitely complex being, 
and is capable of being stirred to the depths by other impulses 
than those of sex. Other men than Wordsworth have been 


- devoted to public causes whose triumph or disaster has affected 


them personally as profoundly as the most intimate occurrences 
in the narrower circle of their homes. Wordsworth had given 
his heart to the Revolution—he was ready to give his life for 
it—and its tragic failure was a blow beneath which he almost 
sank. 
This Essay on The Borderers throws a valuable light on that 
obscure period, the first stage in his recovery. It should also 
settle for us, once for all, his prime intention in composing his 
tragedy, and so enable us to date more accurately those stages in 
the evolution of his mind which immediately preceded it. For it 
is not only clear that his complete subservience to Godwin was 
over, but also that he was already emerging from that moral 
apathy which followed his renunciation of Godwinism. In the 
drama itself the outlook is still gloomy enough: the Essay is the 
work of a man who has recovered his interest in moral questions, 
and is at least striving to reach the light. All this points to the 
conclusion that his renunciation of France in favour of Godwinism 
must be dated early in 1795, and his renunciation of Godwinism, 
with its consequent despair, some time during the same summer. 
His sister tells us that his life in London during the months 
preceding his settlement at Racedown had been ‘ altogether un- 
favourable to mental exertion’; and exertion was needed to 
rouse him from his moral apathy. But the return to a simple 
country life, with frugal fare and plenty of outdoor exercise and 
large spaces of undisturbed leisure, was the best means to revive 
his spiritual energy. His love of Nature was reawakened ; it 
quickened his emotions and brought him moods of calmness ; 
though still ‘ dead to deeper hope ’ he yet ‘ had joy in her,’ and 
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joy, as he was later to recognise, both heals the spirit and gives 
it vision. At the same time reunion with his beloved sister 
renewed his confidence in those simple natural affections whose 
value Godwin had discounted. But though, in such conditions, 
the cold Godwinistic creed had no hold over his heart, he was still 
unable to cast it entirely from his mind. Acute memories of the 
pains and miseries that he had suffered, when his ‘ strong disease ’ 
was at its height, flooded in upon him. He realised that he had 
himself but lately passed through that mental state which made 
colossal criminals of some of the revolutionary leaders. Had fate 
been less kind to him, he might himself have become a Marma- 
duke, if not an Oswald. The psychology of crime acquired a 
morbid hold over his imagination. He had watched it at work 
in that hotbed of theory and action created by the Revolution, 
where in the name of reason all natural human feelings were 
violated, so that blasts 


From Hell came sanctified like airs from Heaven, 


and where, in reality, the forces that found outlet were not set in 
motion by this much vaunted reason, but by the most violent of 
human passions,—a ‘ region,’ indeed, 


Where passions had the privilege to work 
And never hear the sounds of their own names. 


Wordsworth realised now the moral casuistry that lay at the 
root of all this; but he could not as yet see his way clear of it. 
He re-read Godwin in a more critical spirit, ‘ hoping though not 
expecting to find the work much improved in the second edition ’ ; 
but, though his attitude to it was widely different now from his 
former acceptance, there was much of its argument that he could 
not controvert. It is true, he saw, that reason may be abused by 
evil and misguided men, but that does not impugn its right to 
ascendancy. It is true that emotion cannot be eliminated from 
human nature, and is, indeed, the main source of our strength 
and happiness, but that does not give it rights against the reason. 
And what is the moral sanction which justifies us in applying our 
own moral sentiments as a measure to the conduct of others ? 
For in different individuals the forces of reason and emotion 
combine or react one against the other in widely different ways. 
Between those two forces, antagonistic, often mutually destruc- 
tive, in society, as he had seen it about him, some reconciliation 
must be effected. But how? To this tormenting problem he 
could find, as yet, no satisfying solution. 

But the cloud that darkened his intellect and depressed his 
heart was soon to lift. After that notable morning in June 1797, 
when he read The Borderers aloud at Racedown Cottage, his 
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friendship with Coleridge ripened apace; and in almost daily 
intercourse with that 


capacious soul 
Placed in this world to love and understand 


he learned how to resolve the discord. A year later he gave 
triumphant expression to his new faith in the Lines composed a few 
miles above Tintern Abbey. 

E. DE SELINCOURT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOME STRANGE BOOK-COLLECTORS 


AccoRDING to the psychologist, the collecting of books, like the 
collecting of any other objects, is rooted in the acquisitive 
instinct. True, the instinct may be modified by various factors— 
the love of beauty, the love of learning, the love of the past ; but 
the foundation of the book-collector’s delight is the desire to 
possess. If the book that he acquires is obtained for less than 
its real value, or if it be the only copy in existence, and so one 
that no other collector can possess, his joy is correspondingly 
increased. Hence the patient eagerness with which he peruses 
the new’ catalogue on his breakfast-table, spends long hours 
in the sale-room, or turns over the shabby volumes on the old- 
book stall. Though his hopes have been a thousand times dis- 
appointed, though his rival has again outbidden him by a few 
shillings, though his ardent telegram speeds on its way once 
more to receive the cold reply ‘ Already sold,’ he never despairs 
of some great find to reward all his persevering care. To such 
book-lovers other mundane affairs are but secondary considera- 
tions. We have their prototypes in Chaucer’s poor scholar, in 
Parson Adams, in Mr. Shandy, and in Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck. But 
among book-collectors in real life there have been others whose 
zeal so outran their discretion as to border on folly, and others 
again who, in their passion to acquire books, did not shrink 
from the most odious of crimes. It is with some of these singular 
bibliophiles that I propose to deal. 

An amiable and eccentric book-collector, whose chief fault lay 
in his utter lack of discrimination, was Antoine Marie Henri 
Boulard. A notary by profession, he rose to a high position in 
Paris, where he held the office of Maire and served as a member 
of the Corps législatif. His merits as a scholar and linguist 
received general recognition, and many honours and distinctions 
were conferred upon him. On his retirement in 1808 he devoted 
all his time and energy to book-collecting, and soon the name 
of ‘ Pére ’ Boulard was on the lips of the Parisian book world. At 
auctions and in the bookshops his face was familiar. Not only 
familiar, but welcome, for wherever he went he bought books 
in enormous quantities. His acquisitive instinct was satisfied 
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with their possession, for it was beyond the powers of mortal 
man to read, even casually, the numerous volumes which he 
purchased. For the most part they remained unopened and 
piled in stacks, until they filled to overflowing the five houses in 
which they had been deposited. On the death of Boulard the 
collection of between 600,000 and 800,000 volumes was dispersed. 
Much of it was worthless and was sold as waste paper ; the rest 
was disposed of at a series of auctions which lasted from 1828 
to 1833, and caused a disturbance on the Parisian book market 
which was long remembered. 

A more mysterious personage was the Chevalier D’Eon. Like 
Boulard, he followed the law, adopting the profession of advocate, 
in which his father had gained distinction before him. Turning 
to politics, D’Eon soon attracted attention, and in 1755 was sent 
by Louis XV. on a secret mission to Russia with the design of 
winning the consent of the Russian Court to the nomination of 


_the Prince de Conti as King of Poland. It is said that D’Eon, 


for the better execution of his plan, assumed the garb of a woman, 
in which disguise he became reader to the Empress Elizabeth. 
His aim being achieved, D’Eon returned to Paris, and was again 
entrusted with a mission to St. Petersburg. On this occasion 
he figured as a man, and was said to be the brother of the lady 
who had served as reader to the Empress in the preceding year. 
D’Eon loomed large in the European diplomacy of his day, and 
stood high in the favour of his royal master, with whom he 
carried on a secret correspondence. In the end, however, this 
was his undoing, for it awakened the jealousy of Madame de 
Pompadour. Owing to her influence he was deprived of his post 
as Minister at the Court of Great Britain, to which he had been 
appointed in 1762. An attempt to challenge the credentials of 
his successor merely led to his being declared an outlaw. Some 
years later there was much discussion about the sex of D’Eon, and 
in 1777 an action to recover a bet which had been laid on the 
subject elicited from Lord Mansfield the decision that D’Eon 
was a female. A few months after the trial he made his peace 
with the French Court and returned to France. Strange to say, 
one of the conditions laid down was that he should wear female 
dress, which he did to the end of his life. In 1784 D’Eon obtained 
leave to go to England for the purpose of bringing over his 
library. Instead of doing so, however, he settled in London, 
where he remained until his death in 1810, when a post-mortem 
examination proved him to have been a man. 

The mystery which enveloped D’Eon was exploited in 1791, 
when, to satisfy his need of money, he sold his collection of rare 
books and manuscripts. A catalogue was issued in which D’Eon 
was referred to throughout as a woman. It made mention of the 
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valuable dictionaries, the French, Greek, Latin and English 
printed works, and the Oriental writings acquired by ‘her’ on 
her travels, and also announced the sale of her mahogany library 
furniture, her drawings and works of art, her swords and jewels, 
and her whole wardrobe as captain of dragoons and French lady 
of fashion. However, the sale never took place, for public 
sympathy was aroused by this unusual catalogue. A subscription 
was opened and realised 465]. It is characteristic of D’Eon’s 
passion for books that, in spite of his straitened circumstances, 
he immediately devoted a part of this sum to the purchase of a 
collection of editions of Horace amounting to five hundred in all. 
The natural consequence was that in 1793 he was once more in 
difficulties, and this time, no kindly subscribers intervening, he 
was forced to dispose of a part of his library. 

Whatever may be thought of the Chevalier D’Eon’s action in 
applying the money collected for him to the purchase of books, 
it was at any rate his own and the precious volumes were honestly 
come by. This cannot be said of another French bibliophile, the 
Abbé Emile Chavin de Malan. He belonged to the Benedictines, 
an order justly famed for its pursuit of learning, and as he had 
the best credentials from ecclesiastics of great eminence, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, and 
other Parisian libraries readily gave him access to their shelves 
so that he might have ample material for his Histoire de Don 
Mabillon et de la Congrégation de Saint-Maur. The Abbé was not 
only a scholar, but also a bibliophile, who, as he explained to his 
acquaintances, devoted all his savings to the collection of the 
works of Don Mabillon, of his friends, and of those sharing his 
opinions. For this excellent purpose he claimed to have made 
heavy sacrifices and undergone severe privations. Such was the 
confidence reposed in this enthusiastic scholar that the authorities 
of the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve gave him the keys, so that 
on Sundays and holidays he might concentrate on his great life- 
work undisturbed by ordinary mortals. After his death, however, 
some misgivings were entertained and an inquiry was made. 
The investigation of the Abbé’s modest collection showed that 
he had indeed not laboured in vain. It contained 269 volumes, in 
addition to numerous drawings, autographs and manuscripts, all 
of them the property of the State. Nor did this represent the 
full extent of the Abbé’s activities, for many works he had dis- 
posed of to the booksellers or presented to his friends. It appeared 
that he was in the habit of concealing the origin of the books, 
either by tearing out the stamped title-pages or by pasting his 
delicate ex-libris over the marks of ownership. {The scale on which 
Chavin de Malan had appropriated books may be gathered from 
the present which he made to another abbé—-the works of Denis 
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le Chartreux, seventeen folio volumes, handsomely bound in 
goatskin. During his lifetime Chavin used to sell his ‘ duplicates ’ 
to the bookseller Demichelis, who also purchased the Abbé’s 
entire library after his death. From him the rarest works were 
eagerly bought by eminent French, English, and American 
bibliophiles. When the return of these books to the shelves of 
the libraries which were their true home was afterwards demanded, 
difficulties naturally arose. Demichelis pleaded that he had 
acted in good faith, and collectors who had secured treasures 
dear to their hearts were not readily inclined to part with them. 
Looking back, one can only feel amazement at the negligence of 
the library authorities which made such depredations possible 
and even failed to notice them after the event. Nor is it easy 
to understand how a person who posed as a poor scholar and yet 
was able to bestow rare volumes on his friends and to sell dupli- 
cates to bookdealers could for so long go free from suspicion. 
The generosity of Chavin de Malan is the one redeeming 
trait in his character, and even this is lacking in the case of 
Count Libri Carrucci della Sommaia, one of the most notorious 
book thieves the world has ever known. A Florentine by birth, 
he became a licentiate of law and doctor of natural science at the 
early age of seventeen. Attention was drawn to him by a number 
of scientific treatises, and when only twenty years of age he was 
made Professor of Mathematics at Pisa. For political reasons 
he left Italy and settled in Paris, where he soon rose to the highest 
positions. He became Professor of Mathematics at the Collége de 
France, edited the Journal des Savants, and was made a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. At the same time he acquired a reputa- 
tion as a bibliophile and was well known in the second-hand 
bookshops and sale-rooms of Paris. A scholar of undoubted 
ability, with a wide knowledge of books and manuscripts, Libri 
seemed admirably suited for the post to which he was appointed 
in 1841. An official commission had been nominated to make an 
inventory of the contents of the French public libraries, and Libri 
was made secretary. The opportunities which now presented 
themselves, however, proved his downfall. In virtue of his 
position Libri was able to demand that any books and manu- 
scripts that he might wish should be sent to him; nor was any 
serious attempt made to check their return. The chaotic political 
conditions then prevailing in France also told in Libri’s favour, 
and when accusation after accusation was brought against him 
he merely snapped his fingers at those who made them. It is 
impossible to say when he first began to make these raids on the 
libraries of Paris, and especially on those of the provinces, and 
to dispose of his spoils to the booksellers. However, the im- 
punity with which he had carried on these shady transactions 
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inspired in him a boldness which threw all caution to the winds. 
In 1847 he declared himself tired of collecting and entered on 
negotiations with the Library of Turin and with the British 
Museum for the sale of his great collection of manuscripts, which 
was ultimately bought by Lord Ashburnham. The same year 
other sections of the Libri collection were sold by auction in 
Paris, but as many of the volumes had been carelessly left with 
the stamps of French public libraries clearly visible the scandal 
could not be ignored. On February 4, 1848, a charge of mis- 
appropriation was brought against Libri, who had in the mean- 
time fled to England, taking a large part of his treasures with 
him. From London he conducted a long controversy, and 
defended himself with much skill. He could prove that many of 
the books in his possession were genuine purchases, and among 
these were some which had been purloined from French public 
libraries during the ferment of the Revolution. So plausible were 
Libri’s arguments that many of his friends retained their con- 
fidence in him. However, in his hasty flight he had left behind 
him damning evidence. In his workshop, where he employed an 
Italian craftsman to fake old French bindings and give them an 
Italian air and also a forger to insert spurious marks of origin, 
large portions of collections from French public libraries were 
found in the very process of transformation. Even so, on account 
of the lack of a catalogue in many libraries, it was difficult to 
establish beyond all doubt the extent of Libri’s depredations. 
Nevertheless, there was ample evidence to justify the sentence 
of ten years’ hard labour which was passed on- him in 1850, this 
entailing also the loss of all his dignities and official positions. 
Libri, who had become naturalised in England, refused to accept 
the decision tamely, and attempted to have the case reopened. 
For a decade the matter was keenly discussed, and it was not 
until 1861 that his appeal was finally rejected. Towards the end 
of his life Libri returned to Italy and died at Fiesole in 1869. 
Between the years 1850 and 1868 he disposed of large quantities of 
books, some anonymously and some with his name attached, at 
sales in London. 

It is not clear what were Libri’s original motives in removing 
books from the French public libraries. Was he primarily 
actuated by the love of old books and beautiful manuscripts, and 
did the idea of coining them into money only suggest itself later, 
or was he from the first bent on the ruthless exploitation of this 
rich gold mine? The inwardness of his actions we shall never 
know, but the more charitable explanation is perhaps also the 
more probable. 

At any rate, Libri stopped at theft ; others, in their passion 
for books, have not scrupled to plunge even deeper into crime. 
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A notable example of this is Johann Georg Tinius. He was the 
son of a poor shepherd and was born in 1764. As he early dis- 
played great ability, considerable interest was taken in his career, 
and he was enabled to enter the University of Wittenberg. 
Having completed his studies there, he took holy orders, and in 
1798 became the pastor of Heinrichs, in Thuringia, whence he 
moved in 1809 to Poserna, near Weissenfels. Tinius had a passion 
for books, and by degrees accumulated a library of 17,000 volumes. 
In his eagerness to acquire learning he spent far beyond his means, 
and to make good the deficiency entered on the path of crime. 
It was his custom to offer snuff containing a strong narcotic to 
travellers in mail-coaches and to plunder the victims when the 
drug had overpowered them. Owing to the Napoleonic wars 
Germany was then in a state of extreme disorder, and that 
perhaps explains why Tinius for so long was able to commit these 
robberies unchecked and unmolested. Who would suspect the 
modest, retiring, country clergyman, the man with a blameless 
reputation as a father and a pastor? Like others, Tinius was 
emboldened by his success. On January 28, 1812, a wealthy 
merchant of Leipzig named Schmidt was visited by a stranger, 
ostensibly for business purposes. Having taken the pinch of 
snuff offered him by his client, Schmidt fell into a stupor, and 
while in this state was so badly injured that he died a few weeks 
later. The stranger disappeared, taking with him bonds worth 
3000 thalers, which he cashed the same day at a bank, calmly 
waiting half an hour while the transaction was completed and 
even returning to get a receipt for the sale. The criminal was not 
traced. On February 8, 1813, another murder took place at 
Leipzig under similar circumstances, the victim this time being 
a widow. However, the murderer was disturbed in the act of 
robbery. He fled, but was recognised by the maid as he was 
hurrying down the stairs. It was the venerable Tinius. With the 
consent of the ecclesiastical authorities he was arrested, and 
inquiries were set on foot which led to his trial in March 1814. 
The misdeeds of this singular individual, who, though he had a 
fortnight’s warning, neglected to remove the traces of his previous 
crimes, were now gradually brought to light. The trial, however, 
was not ended until 1823. Even then the evidence was not 
flawless, and as Tinius steadfastly protested his innocence 
his sentence was light. He was publicly unfrocked and con- 
demned to twelve years’ penal servitude. His library, the loss 
of which he afterwards bitterly lamented, was sold by auction 
at Leipzig in 1821. Fourteen years later, having completed his 
sentence, he was set free, only to find himself, an old man in the 
seventies, boycotted by his family and shunned by his friends. 
With the aid of a pittance of 25 thalers a year from his former 
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parish and with the scanty sums that he earned by writing for the 
booksellers he eked out a miserable existence, until in 1846 he 
died in abject poverty. The case of Tinius, as will be readily 
understood, made a great sensation, and long after his trial 
legend was busy with this strange man. Such was his learning 
that he was reputed while in gaol to have composed a Hebrew 
dictionary from memory. 

Even more dangerous than Tinius was the Spanish bibliophile 
Don Vincente, who for sheer ferocity is a unique figure in the 
annals of book-collecting. He belonged to the monastery of 
Poblet, near Tarragona, which possessed a valuable library, the 
gift of one of the last Kings of Arragon. During the troublous 
regency of Queen Christina of Bourbon the monastery was 
robbed of its treasures. Don Vincente betrayed to the plunderers 
booty that was to their taste, and availed himself of the confusion 
produced by this incursion to appropriate numerous books on 
which he had cast a longing eye. From other monastic libraries 
which met with a similar fate about this time he acquired still 
more books, and ultimately set up as a bookseller at Barcelona. 
He loved his books with a savage intensity and led a wretched life 
rather than part with them. As far as possible he sold only works 
of minor importance ; the rarer books he watched like some old 
dragon holding guard over its: hoard. Sometimes, however, 
impelled by dire necessity, he would sell one of his treasures. 
But woe betide the purchaser! Within a few hours he was dead 
and the book was restored to Don Vincente’s shelves. These 
murders were a source of perplexity to the authorities of Barcelona, 
nor were they explained until the arrest of Don Vincente for his 
last crime. In 1836 the valuable library of a lawyer was sold by 
auction at Barcelona. It contained one work which was said to 
be unique—a book printed by Lamberto Palmart and published 
at Valencia in 1482. Don Vincente’s heart was set on procuring 
it, and at the auction he offered every penny that he had. But 
another bookseller, Augustino Paxtot, outbid him by 14 pesetas. 
His dearest wish thus denied him, Don Vincente was seized with 
a paroxysm of fury and lost control of himself. There were 
strange happenings in Barcelona the following week. It became 
dangerous to enter Paxtot’s shop, for in those few days no less 
than nine respectable citizens who had done so were found 
murdered. Whatever the motive, it was evidently not robbery, 
for their money was untouched. In the meantime Paxtot’s 
house caught fire, and he himself perished in the flames. Then 
it was that people recalled the peculiar conduct of Don Vincente 
at the sale. His house was searched, and the cunning maniac 
proudly showed his treasures to the judge charged with the 
investigation and explained their arrangement. It was by a 
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mere chance that the judge came upon the artfully concealed 
incunabulum which had been the death of ten men. Don Vincente 
was placed under arrest, and, when further proof of his crimes was 
forthcoming, confessed his guilt. It is said that he first demanded 
a guarantee that his library should not be dispersed, pointing 
out that his intention had merely been to preserve from destruc- 
tion the rare productions of bygone ages. He was particularly 
concerned lest anything should befall his beloved books ; as for 
his own fate, he was indifferent. Books were all in all to him, and 
though he claimed to have given his victims absolution, whenever 
possible, before murdering them, their death seemed to him a 
comparatively small matter. All men must die sooner or later, 
he thought, and the moment of annihilation was of minor import- 
ance; but rare books were on a different plane—they were 
the praise of God. The advocate who defended Don Vincente 
pleaded that the monk could not justly be put to death, as he was 
so obviously mad. Further, he sought to prove that the evidence 
was not conclusive. Of all the books on account of which Don 
Vincente was charged with murder several copies were known to 
exist, and even of Lamberto Palmart’s book, supposedly unique, 
a second copy was to be found in a Parisian library. How, then, 
could it be maintained with certainty that the copy discovered 
in Don Vincente’s collection was the identical book purchased 
by Paxtot at the sale? As he listened Don Vincente suffered 
such agony as he had never known before, not because he foresaw 
that the ingenious arguments of his advocate were destined to 
fall on deaf ears, not because he perceived that he must inevitably 
die, but because he realised that the book for which he had 
murdered ten innocent men was not the only copy in the world. 
Again and again he repeated to himself : ‘ My copy is not unique ; 
my copy is not unique.’ 
HERBERT WRIGHT. 


Vor. C—No. 597 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OLD ACCOUNTS AND INVENTORIES 


THERE is nothing which throws more light on the habits and 
manner of life of our ancestors than the accounts of their expendi- 
ture and the inventories of their possessions. It is a material 
which ripens with age. The accounts and inventories of to-day 
are but of slight interest to any but their owners; those of a 
hundred years ago are only a little more attractive. When, 
however, we go back for four or five centuries we seem suddenly 
to have entered into a new world. Values, purposes, and details 
of expenditure are all in a different proportion, and however much 
the aims and methods of domestic life may in essence remain the 
same, they have in appearance undergone a radical change. On 
the one side we find a greater simplicity and a lack of comfort 
which, judged by the standards of to-day, seems almost barbaric. 
On another side we encounter what appears to be a superfluity of 
extravagance and a stately splendour in the midst of incongruous 
surroundings. The mid-fifteenth century labourer, with his 4d. 
a day wages, might be ill-housed and roughly clad, but in normal 
times could obtain an abundant sufficiency of food ; for him the 
gravest risk was the sudden fluctuation of prices, when wheat 
might be 1s. 1d. a bushel one year, and within a year or two, 
through an unlooked-for dearth, rise to 3s. 4d. At the other end 
of the social scale the nobleman kept a great table for his numerous 
household, and went splendidly dressed, whilst in his mansion or 
castle, if there was a lack of what we should regard as comfort 
and convenience, there was no failure in point of magnificence. 
The contrast between the social life of the present day and 
that of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was in great measure 
due to the difference in the machinery of life. Communications, 
travel and traffic, if less difficult than is sometimes supposed, 
were not easy. Commerce had but lately passed out of the inter- 
communal into the international stage. The operations of 
finance were still of a rudimentary character, and banking, so far 
as it existed at all, did nothing for the assistance of the ordinary 
man, who was without any of the advantages of an organised 
system of credit. So all were for the most part dependent on 
their own tangible resources : the countryman grew his own food 
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and was furnished for his other needs by local industries. For 
the townsman life was more complicated, but in England the 
towns were usually so small that for most purposes they were 
easily supplied from their own neighbourhood. The great land- 
owner, if he did not literally eat up his rents, had to husband 
them to meet forthcoming expenditure ; he had little opportunity 
for the investing of superfluous income (except by the purchase 
of more land), and as a rule could only accumulate his wealth in 
the shape of rich cloths and silver plate, the latter of which, at all 
events, could be turned readily into money in case of need. To 
such causes were due alike the greater simplicity of life and the 
apparently extravagant profusion in the display of wealth. 

It is natural that old accounts and inventories should most 
commonly have to do with the affairs of well-to-do people, 
since they alone had more money than was needed from day to 
day, and could alone accumulate any quantity of goods and 
chattels. In the early wills of agriculturists bequests were com- 
monly in kind: ‘ to each of my godsons a measure of barley ; to 
my wife three bullocks and three cows; to the church a teg 
sheep.’ Bequests of money were probably small in amount : 
‘to the high altar of my parish church 4d. ; for tithes forgot 2d.,’ 
and so forth. In the will of a wealthy London citizen the mone- 
tary bequests might amount to 200/. or 300/. besides other things 
of value. Even in the noble’s will the actual amount of money 
disposed of might, according to modern standards, be incon- 
siderable. The Earl of Oxford in 1513 disposed by his will of 
2100l. in ready money, but the total value of all his goods was 
over 80001. A century earlier Henry, Lord Scrope of Masham 
had only rooo/. or so in money, but very much more in plate, 
jewels, books, and rich cloths. 

Even more remarkable than his will are the inventories of 
Henry Scrope’s possessions, taken after his condemnation for 
treason in 1415. In his London house, Scrope’s Inn, on the 
Thames side near Baynard’s Castle, he had over 2500 ounces of 
gold, silver-gilt, and silver plate worth upwards of 400/., which 
might correspond in value to as much as 10,000/. at the present 
time. In Yorkshire he had still more—gold vessels weighing 
480 oz., besides silver and silver-gilt plate to the amount of 
nearly 5000 oz.; and there is reason to suppose that the 
inventory was not complete. Some of the most precious things 
were of a religious character, like the image of the Virgin a yard 
high, with two images of St. Peter and St. Paul of the same 
height, and of St. John the Baptist, all of silver-gilt, which he had 
bequeathed to the high altar at York Minster. But the secular 
plate was not less remarkable for the great number of vessels, 
bowls, pots (some holding a gallon), cups, and other articles, 
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The largest things were two ewers of silver-gilt, each of them 
chased with a scallop and with a lion on the stopper, and each of 
them weighing over 30 Ib. There were fifteen large pots and 
numerous cups, many of them richly chased and enamelled. 
There was one cup which stood on three lions and had seven 
crabs in green enamel on the cover: the crab was a Scrope badge, 
adopted from the supposed origin of the name, scroubz = a crab. 
Others were engraved with mottos like ‘ Soubveniez de moi’ and 
‘ Pur l'amour soit done.’ The plate, however, represented by no 
means the whole of Scrope’s wealth in movable goods. There 
were great quantities of cloths and tapestries, arras and other 
hangings, nearly sixty costers (strips of tapestry for the sides of 
tables and beds), over twenty coverlets and twenty-nine curtains, 
with nineteen pieces of arras and fifty-seven pieces of worsted, 
besides testers and celers for beds, and bankers and carpets for 
benches and tables. A peculiarity is the number of copes, of 
which the late dean of Scrope’s chapel stated that his master had 
possessed 120; most of them had probably been acquired in 
order to be bequeathed to churches. The Earl of Oxford a 
century later similarly disposed of over sixty copes. Some part 
of Scrope’s rich cloths was perhaps only ‘ in store,’ and the most 
costly, which were often richly embroidered, may have been for 
display, but much was no doubt intended for use. Still, these, 
like the plate, were in part in the nature of an investment, and the 
contrast between ancient and modern customs is marked when 
we find that whilst Scrope had movable goods to the value of at 
least 5000/., he had barely 1000/. in money, which appears to have 
been out on loan with London merchants. 

In contrast to this extraordinary wealth of articles of luxury 
comes the almost pitiful list of the furniture in Scrope’s London 
hostel. Nine joined stools, three forms, a little cupboard, a pair 
of trestles and four press-boards, together with three old tables, 
two pairs of trestles and an old chest in the hall, make up the 
regular furniture, except for a few more chests, some tubs, and 
the kitchen utensils. The kitchen utensils were valued at nearly 
5l., and the rest of the furniture, apart from the chests, at less 
than 10s. The chests were the most important, as the only 
means for the safe storing of valuables ; the one in the hall was 
worth 5s., and another iron-bound chest was priced at 6s. 8d. 
There was not a single chair, and the whole of the furniture must 
have been of the plainest description. It is probable that in this 
respect the inventory was imperfect, but in any case it is unlikely 
that Scrope’s furniture was attractive in appearance or useful. 

Trestle-tables were the common furniture of a nobleman’s hall 
then and long afterwards, though dormant or fixed tables are also 
sometimes mentioned. The rough wooden furniture, it must be 
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remembered, was not seen in the ordinary way ; carpets covered 
the tables (foot-carpets for the floor were as yet rare), and bankers 
and dorsers (cushions for seat and back) made stools, forms, and 
fixed benches more comfortable. The walls, at all events, were 
bright with tapestry of arras or humbler hangings of striped 
cloth. Similarly, in the chambers the actual bedstead was un- 
important, and its comfort and show depended on its appurten- 
ances. Scrope’s best bed in London was of red and black striped 
tartarin, with celer, curtains and cushions to match; its value 
was 40s. 

Apart from the richness and profusion of the hangings, 
cushions and carpets, Scrope’s house can have been little better 
furnished than that of a fairly prosperous London citizen. Richard 
Gurmyn, a Londoner who was condemned for Lollardy in this 
same year 1415, had household goods worth 21/. 6s. 8d. ; he had 
a little silver valued at 5/. and some arms valued at 27s. ; he had 
some clothes, of which the best was a furred gown worth 13s. 4d., 
linen valued at a little over 21., two costers worth ts. 4d., anda 
quantity of pewter ; his best bed, of embroidered worsted, was 
valued at 13s. 4d. The furniture properly so called consisted of 
a chair 6d., a joined stool 2d., a foot for a round table 1d., a press- 
board 3d., a pair of bed-boards 6d., a writing-board 1d., two 
chests 3s., and a spruce chest 6d., whilst two old chests and ‘ divers 
trash’? were thrown in at 2d.; so the total was worth only 
5s. 3d. Yet Gurmyn was a man of some means and had 164/. 
owing to him by various persons. Of Gurmyn’s furniture we 
have probably a complete list ; and, even if the inventory of 
Scrope’s furniture was imperfect, there does not seem to have 
been any very marked difference in furniture between the house 
of the citizen and the house of the nobleman. Some forty years 
later a London rector left the furniture of his rectory to his 
successors ; it consisted of a trestle-table, a chair, a cupboard and 
some bankers and dorsers in the hall, with beds and a press in 
two chambers ; another item was the glass windows, which were 
then rare enough to be counted part of the furniture. The 
furniture which a Cornish vicar bequeathed in like manner a 
hundred years later was somewhat better, and included a great 
joined table with settles, benches, forms and stools, which were 
carved, and a great joined bedstead, besides the wainscot in the 
hall. 

Some indication of what the ordinary furniture of the fifteenth 
century cost when new can be obtained from the accounts for the 
refitting of the Coldharbour at London for the Lady Margaret 
1 This illustrates how inventories often supply information on the history of 


words. ‘Trash’ is here used familiarly in its secondary meaning of ‘ rubbish ’ ; 
but the earliest instance given in the Oxford Dictionary is a hundred years later: 
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Beaufort in 1485. The house had been used for the College of 
Heralds, and when Henry VII. gave it to his mother it was much 
in need of repair: the roofs, the walls, the doors, and the windows 
all required attention ; the locks were broken and the keys lost, 
and all fitments had to be replaced. Fresh furniture was also 
needed ; one joiner supplied a table and a pair of trestles at 
6s. 8d., seven stools for 9d. each, two stools for the chapel at 
2s. 8d., and ‘a close chair for my lady’ at 5s.; another joiner 
supplied two beds ready made for 4s. 8d., and a table and two 
trestles for the chamber of my Lady Elizabeth (afterwards Queen 
of Henry VII.) for 3s. 4d. Other beds were made in the house by 
a carpenter, who charged ts. 6d. for timber and 1d. for nails. A 
dressing-board of elm for the kitchen, 12 feet long, cost 5s., and 
an ashen table for the ewery (where the ewers and table linen 
were kept) cost 5s. 6d.; the last item was rather expensive, but 
only 1s. 6d. was paid for the table in the porter’s lodge and 
23s. 4d. for six dormant (or fixed) tables. There were many 
other items, such as cole (perhaps a black paint), yellow ochre, 
and red moty (whatever that was) to colour the walls ; racks and 
shelves for the kitchen ; wooden bowls, trays and pails: a great 
bowl cost 2s., three trays for the wine-cellar 6d. each, a pail 2d., 
and a small bowl 2d. The usual price for a new key was 34., 
and for a hollow key 4d.; but two great keys for the wine-cellar 
door cost 16d., and two spring locks, each with two keys, for the 
larders 2s. The glazing of the windows was perhaps the most 
costly of all the repairs ; two glaziers were employed, and their 
bills came to over 7/. Venetian, Normandy, Dutch, and English 
glass were used ; the two first cost 6d. a foot, the Dutch 4d. to 6d., 
and the English 5d.; quarrels of English glass cost 1d. apiece. 
Some of the glazing was of an ornamental kind; there was 
* florysche,’ or ornamented glass, in the great chamber, two panes 
with the arms of my lord and my lady in my lady’s chamber 
which cost 3s. 9d., and a scutcheon with the arms of my lady in 
a window by the waterside, which cost 1s. 8d. Another interest- 
ing detail is of glass for the little window where there was a lattice 
and two irons to set pots with herbs in ; so window-boxes were 
not entirely unknown in the Middle Ages. The total expenditure 
on the repairs at Coldharbour on this occasion was 88/. 18s. 2d., a 
very substantial sum if translated into its modern equivalent. 
As regards the actual furniture, it is clear that at Coldharbour 
we have to do only with the ordinary fitments and articles for 
everyday use; no doubt there would have been other things of 
more luxury, and from the nature of the account there is no 
mention of the hangings, tapestries, and cushions on which the 
comfort of the house so much depended. When a few years 
before Edward IV. had lent Coldharbour to his sister Margaret, 
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Duchess of Burgundy, tapestries were supplied from the royal 
wardrobe together with a travas and curtains of green sarsenet 
for the chapel. 

If we had a full inventory of the contents of Coldharbour in 
Lady Margaret’s time we should no doubt find that it was well 
provided with hangings and upholstery. To take a somewhat 
humbler instance, we find in the list of heirlooms at Stonor in 
Oxfordshire a few years earlier that there were hangings of black 
say (a fine cloth) for the hall, of striped purple and green cloth in 
one chamber, and of striped red and green say in three other 
chambers ; in the last chambers there were hangings for the beds 
to match. The use of paper for wall coverings was not common 
till much later ; and in the absence of wainscot striped cloth was 
the most usual covering for less important rooms, or where arras 
could not be afforded, till far into the seventeenth century. 
Other heirlooms at Stonor included two plain chairs and a turned 
chair with cushions of grey skin ; the chairs were no doubt articles 
of some value, and no other furniture properly so called was 
included amongst the heirlooms, though cobirons and andirons 
for the hearths appear together with a variety of kitchen utensils ; 
there were also two coverlets, one of which was embroidered 
with pots and ostrich feathers. The Stonors were a family 
of wealthy squires, and their house was probably fairly repre- 
sentative. It compares favourably enough with the house of 
a Worcestershire squire a century later, in whose parlour the 
furniture consisted of a drawing joined board, a joined sideboard, 
a cupboard, two joined forms and eleven joined stools ; a large 
Turkey wrought carpet worth 3/. added a touch of luxury, and 
there were also two cloth carpets and some other things: the 
whole valuation for this room was under 9. 

In the country districts habits changed slowly, and even in 
Elizabeth’s reign the London satirist could refer to the country 
gentleman’s son who skipped about among the bears and dogs at 
Paris Garden till his satin doublet and silken hose were like his 
father’s hall— 


Stinking of dogs and muted all with hawks. 


But much earlier the houses of wealthy people elsewhere were 
increasing in luxury and comfort. Of the London house of 
Edmond Dudley, the unpopular Minister of Henry VII., we have 
what seems to be a full inventory taken at the time of his downfall 
in 1509. This house was at the corner of Walbrook and Candle- 
wick (or Cannon) Street. Even here in the hall there were only a 
hanging of old arras at the high dais, a cupboard, a long board 
with two trestles, two joined forms and a closh-board covered 
with green cloth ; closh was a sort of parlour ninepins, played 
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perhaps with pieces of ivory. In the great parlour, besides the 
furnishing of the fireplace, there were a wicker screen, a table, 
three joined forms, a cupboard, and a French chair. French 
chairs also appear in some other rooms, but most of the furniture 
consisted of coffers, cupboards, trestles, tables and joined forms. 
The hangings were mostly of striped buckram, though there was 
some tapestry and arras (which belonged to the great parlour) 
put away in the wardrobe or store-chamber. In several rooms 
there were window curtains of green say, and in the great chamber 
curtains of white sarsenet. As usual, there was a great quantity 
of silver plate, in this instance over 1650 oz. ; the most notable 
article was a standing cup of silver and gilt, chased and parcel 
enamelled with images of kings, which weighed 89 oz. The 
principal beds were of white fustian, fringed with gilt wooden 
bells, and of embroidered baudekin ; others were of blue or red 
sarsenet, of crimson cloth of gold and green and crimson satin, 
and of black and yellow damask. Heavy and gorgeous hangings 
were then and long afterwards the necessary appurtenances of a 
bed, whilst the furniture for daily use might be in comparison 
rude and plain. Still, in Edmond Dudley’s great chamber, which 
was the principal living-room, there were cushions of crimson 
and blue velvet, of purple velvet and of crimson damask. Most 
of the carpets, cloths, and coverlets were, however, not out 
of the ordinary. The silver consisted chiefly of cups, pots, 
cruets, goblets and spoons, whilst the plates and dishes were 
pewter, though there were glasses and bottles ‘ of beyond-sea 
m. ‘y 

It is a defect in the inventory of Edmond Dudley’s possessions 
that no prices are given : still, it is of interest as representative of 
the house of a man of good position if not of the first rank. His 
grandson, Robert, Earl of Leicester, was a much greater personage, 
and we are fortunate to possess full inventories of his household 
goods both at Kenilworth and at Leicester House in London. 
The former is unpriced, though we have a summary valuation 
elsewhere ; for the latter we have two separate inventories made 
after his death in 1588 and 1590, both of which are priced. There 
is also a priced inventory of his lesser house at Wanstead. The 
total value of his goods at the three houses (he had more elsewhere) 
was just over 7000/. Allowing for the difference in the value of 
money, this isa very largesum. But when we find that Leicester 
owed 35,000/. to the Queen and as much more to other persons, 
against which he had only 21961. owing to him—and that in great 
part desperate—the evidence of wealth is somewhat tarnished. 
Leicester in his will stated that he had lived always above any 
living he had, and died he knew not how many thousand in 
debt. 
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Leicester’s Kenilworth inventory is onejof the finest docu- 
ments of the kind which we possess. Sir Walter Scott made use 
of it for his description of the splendours of Kenilworth, and took 
from it the superb brazen chandelier formed like a spread-eagle, 
with twenty-four branches and adorned with images very finely 
and artificially done ; and also the gorgeously magnificent salts, 
one ship fashion, framed of mother of pearl, and another in 
form of a swan in full sail. There was also an image of St. 
George, of wood painted and gilt, in which the horse’s tail was 
managed to hold a case of knives, with another case for oyster 
knives in the breast of the dragon ; unfortunately all the knives 
had been lost. 

The ‘inventorye of warderopp stuffe, hanginges, and other 
furniture of howsholde’ at Kenilworth was taken in 1583. It 
begins with the hangings : there were 140 pieces of tapestry with 
subjects from Bible, classical and later history, together with 
other pieces of flowers and beasts, and of hunting and hawking. 
There were also twenty-seven pieces of leather-gilt hangings and 
a small number of less valuable materials. The ‘ bedsteads with 
their apparell ’ forms one of the longest items ; there were fifteen 
principal bedsteads, eight sparvers (canopied beds), five slope 


beds and a few others. One of the most remarkable of the bed- 
steads was: 


A fair, rich, new standing bedstead of walnut-tree, all painted over with 
crimson and silvered with roses, four beasts and ragged staves, all silvered, 
standing upon the corners. The tester, celer, double vallance and bases 
of crimson velvet richly embroidered with cinquefoils of cloth of silver, 
with my Lord’s arms very richly embroidered in the middest of the celer 
and tester, supported with the white Lion and Bear, silver, lined through 
with red buckram. Three bases and double vallance fringed with a deep 
fringe of crimson silk and silver. Five curtains of crimson satin of 14 
breadths, striped down with a bone lace of silver, and a little small fringe 
of crimson silk and silver round about the curtains: lined through with 
white taffeta sarsenet. 


Some of the other bedsteads were scarcely less splendid, and, like 
the sparvers (which were mostly of walnut), all had curtains and 
counterpanes to match. Beds (116 feather beds), linen quilts, 
blankets, sheets (167 pairs), counterpanes and pillow-beres (or 
pillow-cases) were in proportion: one pair of pillow-beres was 
richly wrought with flowers, beasts, and rugged staves in frets of 
gold, silver, and sundry coloured silks. The valuation of the 
bedsteads and bedding at Kenilworth was given in 1588 as 
upwards of 1070). 

Chairs, cushions and stools were the next item. Thirty-seven 
chairs are described : most of them had long cushions and stools 
to match ; they were valued at 92/. Other items are carpets 
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(some of Turkey work), pictures, musical instruments, cabonetts, 
chessboards, weapons, books, chests, close-stools (twenty-four) 
and andirons. There were thirty-six tables (some of inlaid 
maple), fifty-four stools, and thirty-four forms. In the hall were 
six tables and fourteen forms, long and short; all this last 
furniture was valued at only 25/. In conclusion we have inven- 
tories of the silver plate, of glass and pewter vessels (both in great 
quantities), an abundance of napery, the ordnance and munitions 
—including twenty-one guns, seventy-six corslets and 175 callivers 
or hand guns. 

The inventory of the earl’s goods at Leicester House (its site 
is now covered by Essex Street and Devereux Court, near the 
Temple) was equally remarkable ; the total valuation here was 
3198/., but this included some plate and possibly other articles 
which five years before were at Kenilworth. The plate weighed 
2600 oz. and was valued at 627/. At Leicester House the con- 
tents were valued room by room, and thus, with the aid of 
evidence from other quarters, it has been possible to restore in 
some part the plan of the house. The great chamber over the 
hall had five large pieces of hangings, a long table of walnut, 
another trestle-table, an old court cupboard, five forms, two 
joined stools, a chair covered with green cloth and six stools to 
match, an instrument with sundry stops in it (perhaps a virginal), 
a pair of andirons and a map of the world: the total value was 
only 12l. odd, and this was the chief sitting-room of the house ; 
thus mere furniture was still of little value. In Lady Leicester’s 
chamber there was a bedstead of walnut with tester and curtains 
of scarlet laced with silver and gold ; the other furniture, except 
for the hangings, was again insignificant, and the bedstead and 
its appurtenances accounted for more than half of the total value 
of 51/. The rooms assigned to Leicester’s brother, the Earl 
of Warwick, were perhaps the best furnished; the contents of 
his bedchamber, closet and dining-chamber being valued at 
rogl. 8s. 1od.: the bedstead was again the most costly article ; 
it was a walnut sparver with hangings of carnation velvet and 
green cloth of silver, embroidered with bears and ragged staves— 
the Warwick badges. In all the better rooms of the house the 
principal furniture was of walnut ; but in the low gallery there 
was a sweet-wood table standing upon four bears ; sweet-wood 
was a lauraceous timber which had lately been introduced from 
the West Indies. In this gallery there were also six Venice chairs 
with stools, but they were very old and worth only 3/. ‘ Very 
old ’ is a qualification which appears frequently in the inventory. 
Analogous to this is the description of six cushions of black and 
purple figured satin as ‘made of an old gown of my lady’s’ ; 
fifty years later another Lady Leicester proposed to refurbish a 
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bed with the lace off the footmen’s coats. After all, even Eliza- 
bethan splendour had its sordid moments. 

At Kenilworth there was no apparel which had to be accounted 
for. But at Leicester House the earl had thirty doublets, 
twenty-seven cloaks, five gowns, four cassocks and twenty-two 
hats and caps, besides twelve pairs of top-boot hose. Four 
doublets of satin and gold and silver lace with hose to match were 
worth rol.; the best cloak, of black velvet richly embroidered 
and lined with cloth of gold, was put down at 2o0/., a gown of 
velvet and sable at 15/., and an old nightgown of tuft 
taffeta furred with fox at 5/.; the total value of the apparel 
was 193/. 

Two remarkable items in Leicester’s inventories are the 
armour and the pictures. The arms and munition at Kenilworth 
were chiefly ordnance ; but at Leicester House there were 100 
cuirasses, fifty-seven corslets, nearly 400 morions (light steel 
helmets), seventy-six muskets, 372 callivers, 442 black-bills, and 
280 bows, besides other articles in less quantities. The total 
value of the armoury at the two houses was nearly r1000l., and 
with such a formidable equipment we can realise how it was still 
in the power of a great noble to stir a dangerous rising like that 
of Leicester’s stepson, the Earl of Essex, in 1601. But some of 
the armour was no doubt intended for the Queen’s service, like 
‘the galleon Leicester,’ which in 1588 had been ‘so sore shaken 
with fight ’ (presumably against the Spanish Armada) that she 
was valued at only 2501. 

Of pictures, one with another, Leicester had nearly 200, 
besides fifty or sixty maps. Many of the pictures were portraits 
either of the earl and his relatives, like his wife and son, the Earl 
of Warwick and Sir Philip Sidney, or of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Prince of Orange, the French king, and other notable persons. 
Some, however, were subject pictures, such as ‘a butcher and 
a maid buying meat’ (by Hubbard) or of ‘ Venus and Cupid 
menacing her with a dart,’ or ‘an old man looking at his book 
and a lady by him enticing him from it.’ Some others were 
historical or religious. A very low price was put on them; in 
1585 the whole of the pictures at Leicester House (there were 
eighty-one) were valued at no more than rol., though two years 
later a less number were set at 151. At Kenilworth forty-four 
pictures were valued at 17/. 7s. 6d. The highest price for any 
picture was a portrait of Lady Leicester at 2/.; many of them 
were lumped together at ros. or 2s. 6d. apiece. The valuation 
seems absurdly low, but no great prices were given for pictures ; 
Hubbard (a painter of whom little is now known) got 12/. for a 
portrait, which might be tolerable, but Leicester’s brother-in-law, 
Sir Henry Sidney, paid the painter, one Arnold, only 4/. 6s. 10d. 
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for a portrait of himself (though the curtain to protect it cost 15s.) 
and no more than 3/. for the pictures of ‘ certain noblemen.’ 

Leicester’s pictures were probably not collected as works of 

art. Apart from the plate and the hangings, there is indeed in 
these inventories little evidence of artistic tastes other than a love 
of display. Still, at Leicester House there were some things 
intended for recreation ; besides virginals, a chest of viols, and a 
bandore in a case there was a ‘ great instrument made like a wains- 
cot cupboard,’ which was all broken. There were also virginals, 
viols, and bandores at Kenilworth. Of more interest are the 
‘ pair of playing-tables * of bone, with hinges and clasps of ivory ’ 
(priced at 30s.), and ‘ a billiard-table with the tools appertaining 
and an old cover of buckram ’ (priced at 3/. 6s. 8d.), which were 
both at Wanstead. At Kenilworth there were four chessboards 
and a pair of tables of bone. One of the chessboards was of 
ebony with checkers of crystal and other stones, laid with silver 
and garnished with bears, ragged staves and cinquefoils of silver ; 
the men likewise of crystal and other stones, one set mounted with 
silver and the other in gilt. This last is of interest, since it may 
possibly be the same as the fine chessboard with men of crystal 
and ivory which the Duchess of Somerset bequeathed to Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman in 1674 ; the duchess was daughter of Leices- 
ter’s stepson, the Earl of Essex. The Earl of Leicester is reputed 
to have had a library of some value, and a few of his books are 
preserved at Lambeth and the British Museum; but, except 
for a tattered copy of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, in the inven- 
tories we get only 220 books, large and small, worth rol. 

In the record of the Earl of Leicester’s goods we have a 
remarkable illustration (though not without some incongruities) 
of the wealth and splendour of an Elizabethan noble. They were 
perhaps under-valued at 7000. ; though when in 1590 his goods 
at Leicester House were for the most part seized in payment of 
a debt to the Queen they were valued at only 478/., and were 
ultimately sold for 545/.2 That, however, was a forced sale, and 
the prices in the principal inventory of 1588 are also misleading, 
since they relate in many instances to articles that were old and 
worn. Had Leicester’s wardrobe, for example, been all new, it 
would probably have been worth much more than 2001. 

In the accounts of Leicester’s brother-in-law, Sir Henry 
Sidney, we have better evidence as to what fine clothes really 
cost in the reign of Elizabeth. The furrier charged rol. for 
furring Sir Henry’s gown of black satin with lynx, and 5/. ros. for 
furring a short gown of purple damask with Spanish fox and white 
2 Backgammon boards. 


* In 1590 the plate, armour and wearing apparel, which in 1588 had been 
valued at over 1600/., were not included. 
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lamb. In one year the cost of ‘ my lord’s apparel’ is put down 
at 97/., and in another year he paid 6l. for sweet-gloves and 
knacks, and 35s. for handkerchiefs and socks, and in a third 
25/. 6s. 8d. for ten pairs of silk stockings. Sir Henry’s son, the 
famous Sir Philip, as a youth had a gown of grogram furred with 
coney at a cost of 13s. 4d.: later on in one year he spent 
661. 13s. 4d. on silks and stuffs, 105/. on a gold chain, and 4/. ros. 4d. 
on other apparel; his shoemaker’s bill for a year was 4/. Sir 
Philip’s younger brother, Robert, had six pairs of hose in 1576 
when he was a boy of thirteen ; four pairs of white hose cost 8s. 
each, a pair of short crimson hose 7s., and a pair of white silk 
hose 25s.; a year or two previously two pairs of knit hose for 
him had cost-only 1s. 6d. On the occasion of his sister Mary’s 
wedding Robert had a costume made of four yards of white tuft 
taffeta, four yards of white jean fustian, black velvet at 25s., 
white satin at 13s. 4d., white sarsenet at 6s., carnation velvet at 
20s., and carnation satin at 15s. ; the whole cost, with the making, 
was 33/. 2s. 6d. His velvet hat with a white feather and murrey 
garters cost 40s. Articles for everyday use were less expensive ; 
a French cloak of black velvet 11s. 10d., a white satin doublet 
13s. 10d., a Spanish cape of black satin 20s. 5d., a doublet of 
carnation velvet 16s. 4d. Lady Mary Sidney, Sir Henry’s wife, 
paid 17/. 13s. 4d. for a gown of velvet with petticoat and kirtle, 
whilst 144 yards of russet wrought velvet for another gown cost 
13/. 10s. Her expenditure for one period of two or three years 
included—velvet 8/. 5s. 6d., damask, taffetas, satins and sarsenets 
69/. 19s. 3d., woollen cloth 4/. 16s. 4d., lace 21. 3s. 10d., sowing 
gold and silver silk 5/. 12s. 3d., and sundry necessaries (gloves, 
squirrel bells, etc.) 3/. 7s. 3d. When she presented the Queen 
with 14 yards of velvet the bill came to 14/. 12s. 6d. On the 
occasion of the marriage of Sir Henry’s daughter Mary to the 
Earl of Pembroke 57/. was spent on apparel and furnishings for 
her and her husband, whilst two pairs of silk hose for her cost 6/. 
When she was a small girl her pinners for half a year cost 3s. and 
her gloves 4s.; but fringe to trim a gown cost 25s., and when she 
and her sister Ambrosia had gowns of purple and white pirled 
mockador with petticoats of frisadore the cost was 61. 

Sir Henry Sidney’s accounts also furnish us with information 
as to the cost of furniture. A Spanish bedstead of joiner’s work 
for Philip Sidney cost 16s. 6d. ; for twenty-four joined stools and 
three square tables with frames the price was 41. 3s. 6d., two close- 
stools for my lady and Mr. Philip cost 18s. 8d., a pair of virginals 
4l., and a set of viols 10/. 10s. Twelve pieces of arras containing 
526 ells cost 8o/., and six arras cushions with skins for lining, 
feathers and the making 3/. 19s. 3d. ; eleven carpets, one being 
of Turkey work, cost 44/. These prices, like the inventories, 
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suggest that the appurtenances were much more costly than the 
actual wooden furniture. One other item was the eight-wheeled 
coach, covered with leather, which was bought in Germany, and 
with harness for four horses cost 42/.; it had to be uncovered in 
London and made higher at a further expense of 8/. 10s. This 
purchase was made in 1576 ; it was only twelve years before that 
William Boonen, a Dutchman, had brought the first coach to 
England for the Queen’s use. 

It is easy to realise that dress for State occasions was an 
expensive item in Sir Henry Sidney’s accounts. Ordinary 
materials were not extravagant in price; but silks and satins 
were costly, and silk stockings, a luxury but lately introduced, 
were ‘out of all proportion to the prices of the present time. It 
was only in 1560 that Queen Elizabeth was presented with a pair 
of black knit silk stockings, which pleased her so well that hence- 
forward she would wear no more cloth stockings. Henry VIII. 
had worn only cloth hose, and Sir Thomas Gresham had given 
Edward VI. a pair of long Spanish silk stockings as a great 
present. Apart from other circumstances fine woven goods of all 
kinds were naturally expensive at a time when they were made 
by hand labour. Against this must be set off their greater 
durability ; these costly clothes were not worn a few times and 
then cast aside, but might even be handed on from one generation 
to another. So when in the fifteenth century a London mercer 
apologised to Dame Elizabeth Stonor for sending her sarsenet at 
5s. a yard, he explained that he did so because he thought it most 
profitable and worshipful for her, ‘ since it shall last you your life 
and your child’s after you, whereas harlatry of 40d. or 44d. a yard 
will not endure two seasons.’ 

Dame Elizabeth Stonor had 38 yards of green sarsenet with 
20 ells of holland (at from 1s. 4d. to 2s. 8d.) and a piece of green 
buckram for lining price 6s. 8d., so that the total cost of the 
material came to 11/. 10s. At other times the Stonors bought 
tawny satin at Ios. a yard, damask at 8s., green sarsenet at 
3s. 4d., fine green double satin at 12s., and a tippet of fine double 
black velvet for 11s. The Stonors were wealthy country gentle- 
men, and Dame Elizabeth herself was the daughter of a rich 
London merchant ; still they were not at all to be compared in 
rank with the Sidneys. Allowing for this difference, there does 
not seem to have been any very marked change in the cost of fine 
clothes between the reigns of Edward IV. and Elizabeth. Magnifi- 
cence in dress was as common in one reign as the other, and Sir 

William Stonor had demi-gowns of chamlet and of black puke 
lined with green velvet. Clothes for everyday use were of a 
homelier sort, and the Stonors, who were great sheep-graziers, had 
broad cloth, russet and kersey, woven of their own wool in the 
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neighbouring town at a cost of 1d. or 2d. a yard. Shoes were 
also made locally and were cheap ; Sir William Stonor had a pair 
of long boots to the knee for 11d. ; his wife had two pairs of shoes 
and two pairs of galegys or pattens for 1s. 8d.; shoes for their 
children cost 2d. or 3d. a pair. A pair of hose for one of Dame 
Stonor’s daughters cost 2d. and a cap for her only 2$d. Long 
hose of russet kersey for a servant cost 1s. 4d., and 11d. was paid 
for his shirt and breeches, and 5d. for his shoes, whilst a yard and 
a half of tawny cloth for his gown cost 2s. 3d., and a yard of 
black russet kersey for his doublet 1s. 4d. For Henry Scrope’s 
clothes at the beginning of the fifteenth century we have no 
prices, but he had a furred Parliament robe of scarlet which he 
bequeathed to his heir, a scarlet mantle furred with miniver, and 
furred gowns of blue and scarlet. The cost of dress for humbler 
persons at this same time is illustrated by Richard Gurmyn’s 
worsted doublet worth 2s., russet cloak at 3s. 4d., and two hats 
1s. ; but even Gurmyn had gowns worth 13s. 4d. each. 

. If dress in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was for people 
of rank costly and splendid, food was abundant and cheap. The 
weekly household bills of Edmund de Stonor in 1378 were normally 
from 2s. to 5s.; but when as sheriff he had to entertain the 
judges the expenditure in one week rose to over 4/. In that 
week good beer cost 2s. for a quarter cask, beef, mutton and pork 
5s. 1d., eight capons 3s. 1}d., four geese 1s. 3d., four sucking pigs 
2s., various spices 10s. 64d., and 23} gallons of wine 16s. 34d. 
Just a century later Dame Elizabeth Stonor’s account-book shows 
24s. 3d. spent on Christmas fare—namely, eighteen geese 6s. 9d., 
twelve capons 4s. 2d., six dozen larks Is., two dozen great birds Is., 
six plovers 6d., ten woodcocks Is. 3d., four geese and two capons 
2s., eggs 2s. 4d., two dozen chickens 2s., four capons Is. 4d., half a 
pig 1s. 10d. We do not know for how many persons all this food 
was provided, but no doubt at Stonor, as in the house of Chaucer’s 
franklin, ‘ it snowed of meat and drink.’ About the same time 
the board for a yeoman’s wife was Is. a week. The yeoman’s 
wife had probably plain fare, but the Stonors had many luxuries 
like wine and spices. For the funeral feast for Thomas Stonor 
in 1474 there were provided a pound of saunders (an Oriental 
produce), an ounce of saffron, 3 lb. of pepper, } lb. of cloves, 
4 Ib. of mace, a sugar-loaf, 3 lb. of raisins, 3 lb. of dates, } lb. of 
ginger, 1 lb. of cinnamon, and 4 lb. of almonds. This was a great 
feast for all the gentry, clergy and poor men of the neighbourhood, 
and the quantity of food provided may help to explain why the 
funeral cost 741. There is no mention of either wine or beer at this 
feast, though no doubt there was abundance of both. Wine was 
drunk by the country gentleman almost as commonly as beer, and 
was laid in by the pipe or hogshead. Red and white wine both cost 
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33S. 4d. a hogshead ; this was probably common French wine 
from Gascony. But the Stonors also bought better wines like 
Romney and Malvesey ; a butt of the former cost 3/. 6s. 8d. The 
wine was brought from London to Stonor (near Henley) by 
barges on the Thames ; the carriage for a hogshead was 8d. The 
Stonors also obtained much of their fish and their spices from 
London ; 100 oysters cost 2d., 600 herrings 4s.; these prices 
seem absurdly low, even after allowance for the difference in the 
value of money. Spices and similar luxuries were out of pro- 
portion expensive ; 2} lb. of sugar cost 2s. 2d., $ Ib. of ginger Is. 
In another account of the early fifteenth century 2 lb. of pepper 
appear at 2s. 2d., $ Ib. of sugar at 2s., } lb. of cinnamon 8d., 4 Ib. 
of rice 6d. Wines, grocery and spices were still costly items in Sir 
Henry Sidney’s accounts ; a hogshead of claret cost him 4/. 1s. 6d., 
and three tuns of claret, one tun of sack, and one tun of Malvesey 
and methe 56/. 5s. 8d. Spices were still so costly that after the 
capture of the great Spanish carrack in 1592 Queen Elizabeth 
took for her share the pepper (724,802 Ib.), for which she had an 
offer of 80,000/., but was advised to hold for an advance of 
10,0001. 

Sir Henry Sidney’s accounts do not serve to show the cost of 
an ordinary household, since in his official position he had numerous 
servants to maintain ; but as Lord President of Wales the diet of 
his household was 15/. to 201. a week ; elsewhere the expenses of 
his private household seem to have been only half as much. Sir 
Philip Sidney’s diet at Oxford for seventy-two weeks was 48). 
His brother Robert’s battels and commons for five quarters 
averaged 2/1. 7s.; but he often had meals abroad, when he paid 
4d. for breakfast and 8d. for supper. When Robert Sidney spent 
five weeks with his tutor at Ewelme his board and lodging cost 
12s. 6d. a week; the board of his companion, Griffin Whitfield, 
was 6s.a week. Allowing for the difference in the value of money, 
the cost of food was still very modest as compared with the 
expenditure of a gentleman of rank on his clothes. Robert 
Sidney’s total expenses at Oxford during one year were 57/. 12s. 6d. ; 
this did not include anything for dress, but included some 61. 
spent for Griffin Whitfield, together with such charges as wood 
and coals for nine weeks 1/., washing for a quarter 4s. 4d., carriage 
of his trunk and apparel from London 2s. 4d., and books 21. 8s. 8d. 
When he left Oxford he had 15 cwt. of stuff and books, the 
carriage of which to London cost 35s. Philip Sidney whilst at 
Oxford had an allowance or stipend of 80/. a year; after his 
return from his foreign travels this was increased to 210l. (but 
other payments on his behalf were sometimes made in addition). 
Robert Sidney’s stipend after he left Oxford was rool. ; when he 
was abroad in 1580 he outran his allowance and got a sharp 
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rebuke from his father, who told him that if he could not frame 
his charges after the proportion appointed he would have to come 
home. These allowances were not illiberal. Sir Henry’s own 
private income was somewhat under 2oo0ol., and, even if his 
government of Ireland had not been so chargeable to him, would 
have been barely adequate to his rank. The Earl of Leicester’s 
rent roll at the same time was given as about 5000/.; he had 
other resources, but perhaps it is no wonder that he died many 
thousands in debt. 

The administration of the domestic finances of an Elizabethan 
noble would form an interesting subject. Sir Henry Sidney’s 
accounts afford us some illustration. At the head of the staff 
was the receiver-general, who was a gentleman of the household 
and a man of good social position. Sidney’s receiver, Hercules 
Rainsford, acted also as treasurer for his master when Lord 
Deputy in Ireland, and his account for a single year was then as 
much as 12,000). Under the receiver-general came the local 
receivers for the estates in Kent, Sussex and Hampshire, and in 
Lincolnshire and Rutland. Under the local receivers there were 
bailiffs and farmers, and at Penshurst there was a steward of the 
household. In Sidney’s time the transmission of the net income 
from the local receivers to the receiver-general would have been 
easy, but in the fifteenth century the receivers-general for Lord 
Cromwell or Sir William Stonor seem to have made annual tours 
of the estates to collect the revenues and to inspect the accuracy 
of the accounts of their subordinates. The whole net income was 
administered by the receiver-general, who had not only to meet 
all the expenses of his subordinates in the maintenance of the 
household, but to provide for his master’s personal expenses. 
There was no such thing as a private banking account, and when 
Sidney required money he had to apply for it to his own receiver ; 
so we get such entries in the accounts as ‘ livery of money to the 
Lord Deputy and to the Lady Mary,’ ‘alms,’ and ‘ offerings’ ; 
and even, ‘ to your Lordship to play at Tables with my Lady, 
which your Lordship lost and gave to her’ (20s.), or ‘ by your 
Lordship lost in play’ (24/. 10s. 2d.) ; entries of this kind are 
pretty frequent. Sidney himself kept a sharp oversight of the 
accounts, which had to be presented periodically for his approval ; 
important items were only paid after he had issued his warrant 
to the receiver, and he would often give direction as to the time or 
manner of payment : ‘ An by me to be payd in October 1577. It 
should have been expressed for what garmentys this stuff was 
taken and for whome. Let thys be payd as above is written’ 
(Sidney seems to have marked his displeasure by striking out the 
odd shillings and pence). His ordinary entry was ‘ Syened and 


aloued by me’ ; but that his review was no formal thing is shown 
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by such a comment as ‘ I know not thys nor allowit.’ Even Lady 
Mary had to certify her accounts, so we find such an entry as 
‘ Exd. and due by me M. Sydney’ with ‘ Aloued H. Sydney.’ 
The care which Henry Sidney showed in the management of his 
private affairs justifies him in his defence of his financial adminis- 
tration in Ireland. But it may be doubted whether many of his 
contemporaries showed an equal care. 


C. L. KINGSFORD. 





THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD 


WHEN the great die the generous public cries out for Westminster 
Abbey. It becomes every year more and more clear that gene- 
rosity must find other forms of expression. 

Too many of us lack the sense of proportion. It is touching 
and uplifting to remember and commemorate the honoured dead ; 
but it is not unkind to discriminate. 

There is the parish church—often bare enough. There is the 
county cathedral—solemn and beautiful outside, but almost 
devoid of things of beauty inside. Finally we have the Abbey 
and St. Paul’s—one already overcrowded. There has been so 
much controversy on the question of the memorials in the Abbey 
that we may well take that thorny question first. If one’s 
memory serves, monuments erected by Act of Parliament can 
only be removed by the authority of another Act of Parliament. 
Such monuments are part of our history, and no sane person 
would desire to see them removed. Some were undoubtedly part 
of our history, but part of our history that nobody likes to 
remember. Moreover, throughout the eighteenth century there 
was a habit—better, perhaps, described as a ‘ fashion ’—among 
the oligarchies of England of commemorating their families almost 
at their pleasure. Although the county cathedrals and abbeys 
might have been thought sufficiently honourable for most of these 
respectabilities, nobody appears to have thought of them : it must 
be the Abbey or nothing. 

The question of the county cathedrals comes later. In the 
meantime it is clear that if the living representatives of the 
families in question desire, for any reason, the removal of a 
monument, the dean can have no reason for withholding his 
consent. 

There are two theories—or perhaps it would be more apposite 
to say ‘ mental attitudes ’"—on this point. The first is that of the 
devout with strong family feeling who would savagely resent the 
bare suggestion. The second (also tenable) is that if—or rather 
since—they never had any claim to a monument, the sooner it is 
removed the better for the family honour. There would be 
nothing sacrilegious in this. The monument need not be 
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destroyed, unless it is conspicuously hideous. This would be for 
the family to decide. Otherwise it might be transferred to the 
county cathedral, or to the market-place of the county town, or 
to the village church, or to the castle chapel if not too small. 

The question of morals was raised not long ago. Ought a 
dead man to be either buried or commemorated in the Abbey 
whose life has been flagrantly reprehensible ? Without putting 
forward one’s own views, let us remember what Huxley replied 
when urged to secure a place in the nave for George Eliot. In 
substance he wrote: ‘Anywhere else you like, and any honour 
you please: none can be too great. But the Abbey is not a 
Pantheon: it is a Christian church.’ On this he elaborated a 
courteous but firm refusal. The question was raised again 
recently in the case of two poets. Each of these was an astound- 
ing genius. Without entering on an examination of their distress- 
ing lives, imagine their own anger at the thought of being 
intimately associated with the house of God. After looking at 
the question from every side and listening to much declamation 
from time to time over a period of thirty years, one has arrived 
at the conclusion that nobody cares. Instead of ‘ nobody ’ let 
us say ‘ not enough people to constitute an influential public,’ and 
instead of ‘ cares ’ let us say ‘cares rationally.’ 

As regards the future the county cathedrals are of the first 
importance. If one remembers rightly, there are from thirty to 
thirty-five of them. There are also abbeys: some, like Bath, 
already overcrowded; others, like Selby, empty—naturally 
enough, since the old building was destroyed by fire some twenty 
yearsago. Here, then, we have space enough for several centuries 
of pious commemoration—that is, if we take warning from 
Westminster and do not admit too many respectabilities who are 
nothing but respectabilities. 

Nobody ought to grumble at the exercise of their powers by 
the deans in the cases of Westminster and St. Paul’s ; and the 
former is one of the three ‘ peculiars’ of England. In the case of 
the county cathedrals we cannot be quite so sure, judging by the 
results. Are the laity really so stingy as to offer nothing worth 
accepting ? Are the deans all omniscient? The question is 
worth putting, because as the law stands at present the internal 
condition of a cathedral, its beauty or its hideousness, depend 
entirely on the caprice of one individual—the dean. We shall 
remark similar conditions prevailing in country churches, where 
the incumbent may be ignorant or learned, wise or stupid, 
sensible or insensible to beauty: the remedies against him are so 
cumbrous and expensive that in practice they are hardly ever 
pursued. In granting to the incumbent a position of so great 
authority the law adds the proviso that the authority is to be 
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exercised ‘so that the church may not be defaced or disfigured 
by the caprice of the laity.’ This is common-sense ; but who is 
to protect the laity against the caprice of the rector ? 

At this point we arrive at a remarkable conclusion. In days 
gone by the country rector did not know much outside his pro- 
fessional studies, but he was the only educated man.in the parish. 
The fine arts lay outside his life, and their application to church 
decoration would have been denounced as impious, or, worse, 
popish! (We have also to consider. that many people, rectors 
and congregation alike, really dislike things of beauty.) 

To-day the conditions above noted are reversed. It is the 
laity who travel, who study, who follow the fine arts. The clergy 
are mostly too poor to do these things, as the natural result of 
their altered circumstances. Unhappily they are, only too often, 
too self-satisfied to profit by the experience of the laity. .Would 
it not make things very much easier all round if one appeal were 
allowed by law ?—say to the bishop, whose decision would be 
final. To take a concrete impersonal example, one has known 
altar lights angrily denounced as ‘ popish.’ It may be so; but 
the superb altar lights of St. Paul’s might be cited as a precedent. 
The ugly word ‘ popish ’ is only used as a term of violent repro- 
bation. If people really feel so bitterly as that, it does no good 
to persist, however disappointed the would-be donor may be. 
In such a case a wise bishop would send for the would-be donor 
and say, ‘ We are all greatly obliged by your kind thought and 
generous offer. You are perfectly right from the artistic point of 
view. That large chancel does want breaking up: it cries for altar 
lights. Perhaps you will agree with me that to make a gift 
perfect we should consider what people like rather than what we 
feel that they ought to like. There is nothing uncanonical in 
what you offer, and it is within my competence to command that 
it be accepted; but what then? You would only be giving a 
vast amount of annoyance to innocent people, who may be 
ignorant—are, in fact, ignorant—but who are also the congrega- 
tion. You would add to your generosity by withdrawing your 
offer and waiting for happier days.’ Thus we should avoid brawls 
and broils. To conclude: in country parishes it is surely hardly 
sensible to leave the decision in questions of the fine arts to people 
who are mostly ignorant of them. 

All this time we have been considering country parishes only. 
The case is very different in suburban parishes. Here we shall 
find churches not more than half a century old, and beautiful with 
everything that piety can prompt and taste express and money 
procure. The reasons are obvious. The congregations consist 
of substantial people, well-travelled, well-read, well-informed, and 
accustomed to deference in their respective businesses. Such 
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congregations will not endure to be pooh-poohed and bullied. No 
wise incumbent will be guilty of such folly. The result is that 
we see how much the laity will do when they are reasonably 
treated. Perhaps the most thorny question of all is that of public 
monuments to the illustrious dead when not erected in churches 
or cathedrals. 

‘ The finest site in Europe’ is the boastful way in which we 
are accustomed to describe Trafalgar Square. We may readily 
admit that it is a fine site: the question is what have we done 
with it. The central column is correct. It is true that a column 
is an ugly object, but it is imposing. Decorated columns are, if 
possible, uglier than others, but as the symbol of a hero’s work 
and a nation’s gratitude a column is a correct expression. (Inci- 
dentally we owe the undulating turf of the Green Park to Trafalgar 
Square. The rubbish from the square formed an excellent 
‘ bottom ’ for the park.) 

After the Nelson column we have the Gordon statue—rugged 
and simple like the man, and, artistically speaking, a noble piece 
of work. That is as much as we can say in praise. It is clear 
that, what with the lions and the fountains, the square may now 
be said to be full. Yet we have added an equestrian statue of 
King George IV. and two heroic statues, one of Havelock and the 
other of Charles Napier. No single one of these is appropriate. 
To begin with, the statue of a monarch ought to stand alone. 
The King undoubtedly deserved a statue, if for no other reason 
than the services which he rendered to the fine arts, but to erect 
the statue as one of a group and to place it obscurely in the back 
line is indecorous. He was dazzlingly handsome in his youth as 
well as a consummate horseman; but nobody ever saw the 
George IV. of Trafalgar Square. If King George V. would give 
orders for the removal of this work of art to Windsor, or else- 
where, at his royal pleasure, he would set a notable, beneficent, 
and much-needed example. 

One pedestal remains unoccupied. As to the remaining two, 
any attempt to lay hands on them would be received with the 
usual invective and declamation. It is just worth noting, how- 
ever, that there are signs of a more rational temper prevailing in 
the future. The statue of Sir Charles Napier, for instance, is 
colossal, but hardly impressive; whereas the statue of Lord 
Napier of Magdala was, and is, one of the finest equestrian statues 
to be found in any capital. Yet it has been removed from 
Waterloo Place. True, it was to make way for a national 
memorial; but the principle is now established that, given a 
sufficiently cogent reason, there is nothing wrong, or disrespectful 
or shocking, in moving a statue. What should we call ‘ cogent 
reasons ’ in ordinary cases ? 
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1. Ugliness ; as when a statue affronts rather than celebrates 
the famous dead. It does not follow that a statue is ugly in 
every position. Thus we may see statues that would be im- 
pressive when viewed from the distance of, say, one hundred and 
fifty feet in the open air. They would be out of place in a small 
chapel. 

2. Inappropriateness. Imagine Dr. Johnson’s feelings, for 
example, if he could return to life and contemplate the statue to 
himself in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The most beautiful, as well as the most appropriate, statue in 
London is that of Queen Victoria, by H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
outside Kensington Palace. Here we have perfect pose, perfect 
position, perfect workmanship, and perfect loveliness. Why not 
more such statues? We need not be wedded to our uglinesses 
and our awkwardnesses. 

For combined ugliness and inappropriateness perhaps the 
statue of Cromwell deserves the prize. As a consummate leader 
of cavalry he ought to be on horseback, but he is on foot. He 
was a man of violent and domineering temper, but his attitude is 
that of a man about to say grace. He is represented carrying a 
Bible, although he was the only one of our rulers who deliberately 
desecrated the house of God. He hada great sense of the grandeur 
and importance of England. It is true that the sculptor has given 
him a lion for a companion, but it is an animal about as alarming 
as a poodle dog. 

As to site. Apart from the stricken field where Cromwell was 
always victorious, the defection of the City of London was the 
principal cause of the Royalist defeat. It may be doubted 
whether the City of our time would have been much interested in 
the question, but, however that may be, Westminster Hall was 
chosen. As a ruler of England his place was with the other 
rulers of England ; but the Irish Party would not suffer that. fo 
we have a statue ugly, inappropriate, and, worst of all, ridiculous. 
Why cumbereth it the ground ? 

Baron Marochetti’s King Richard I. is an excellent illustration 
of the value of the principles ignored in the case of the Cromwell 
statue. It has been derided in my presence as ‘ the sort of thing 
that impresses a schoolgirl.’ It may be so; but it impresses a 
good many other people as well. 

If we owe Coeur de Lion to Marochetti, we owe Beaconsfield 
to Boehm ; and it is the only statue in Parliament Square worth 
a second look. The equestrian statue of the Duke of Cambridge 
in Whitehall is martial and magnificent. It has the grand air 
of authority which was His Royal Highness’s birthright. The 
stately Duke of Devonshire in Whitehall Place would look 
noble anywhere. We English are the meekest people on the face 
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of the earth when it comes to questions of the fine arts. We 
endure to have ‘ Paris’ thrust down our throats; but let any 
candid person ask himself if we have any reason to be ashamed of 
London when he is contemplating the peddling banality of ‘ Jules 
Simon’ opposite to the Madeleine, or the gigantic horror of 
‘ Gambetta ’ in the garden of the Louvre. 

The two girls shaking hands in a small garden on the right 
bank close to the Pont de l’Alma are intended to represent France 
and Belgium, but they look as if they were playing at ‘ Here we 
go round the mulberry bush ’ ! 

To conclude, then, London has a fair share of indifferent 
statues, but not more, probably, than other great cities. The 
question is whether these are sacrosanct. One would say not— 
whether they are placed in the open air or in sacred edifices. 


WALTER FREWEN LorD. 
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LORD CARDIGAN’S VINDICATION 


THE Crimean War was sui generis. It had an atmosphere all 
its own, and one difficult to realise by those whose knowledge of 
campaigning is bounded by experience in, or by the perusal of 
narratives of, the recent Great War. The Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Raglan, had been nearly forty years continuously at a 
desk before he embarked on the Eastern expedition. The united 
ages. of the senior officers ‘came to something terrific.’ The 


‘ tactics employed were at times almost incredible. At the crisis 


of the Alma the British Commander-in-Chief crossed the river 
in front even of the skirmishers and under a hot fire. Restituit 
rem ; but his action was hardly the tactics of the days of steam 
and electricity. A few days later the Allies made a flank march 
round Sebastopol, which has been irreverently described by a 
later age as ‘ Harry Tate’s strategy.’ Once more the British 
Commander-in-Chief and a small staff were in front. Emerging, 
alone and unescorted, from a wood, they trod on the tail of 
the Russian field army. It may be mentioned, too, that Lord 
Raglan, with his memories of the Peninsula and Waterloo, had 
an awkward habit of referring to the enemy as ‘ the French.’ 
The rank and file were condemned to use the razor and wear the 
stock in the most unsuitable conditions ; warm clothing, when 
it arrived, was viewed askance by authority as unsoldierlike in 
appearance. Discipline was Draconic ; for, although Sir Evelyn 
Wood has placed on record in his reminiscences that serious 
crime was almost unknown, Alison tells us that 3000 floggings 
were inflicted during the campaign. The electric telegraph 
was a novelty, and was used sometimes in a novel way. The 
Commander-in-Chief was once awakened at midnight on the 
receipt of a cable from the Secretary of State for War which 
read: ‘Captain Jarvis has been bitten by a centipede. How is 
he now ?’ Administration, as is well known, was at an appallingly 
low level. We fought the Alma without a single ambulance, and 
we had some 2000 casualties. War correspondents had scarcely 
any recognition, but were yet afforded a licence of extraordinary 
extent. Gortschakov used to say that Russell was the best spy 
the Russian secret service possessed. 
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Unreality—the offspring of a lack of imagination engendered 

by forty years’ peace, by /aissez faire, by the Manchester school, 
by the Great Exhibition, and the Universal Peace Society— 
had made men unaccustomed to war and to what war meant. 
The despatch which sent Lord Raglan from Varna to the Crimea, 
when read in draft form to the Cabinet, ‘ sent the whole lot of 
them to sleep.’ Queen Victoria, when the war was dragging to a 
close, was anxious concerning the future of the German Legion, 
and in writing to the Secretary of State for War used the following 
curious phrase: ‘ As the Queen fears (sic) peace is now pretty 
certain to be concluded, she is very anxious to impress upon 
Lord Panmure the question of the German Legion.’ During the 
war we were so short of troops that Lord Palmerston wrote 
frantically to Lord Panmure conjuring him to ‘ get as many 
Germans and Swiss as we can. Let us get men from Halifax. 
Let us enlist Italians. .... Do not let departmental or official 
or professional prejudice and habits stand in our way.... 
We must have troops.’ The Press strenuously urged the raising 
of a Legion in America, and The Times ended a powerful article 
with these words: ‘If the Americans can show us the way to 
take Sebastopol, we should be quite ready to learn, and give 
them every credit for the lesson.’ 

It can hardly be wondered that this spirit of unreality affected 
some of the senior officers at the front. Admiral Dundas had a 
number of cows on board his ship for the benefit of his wife and 
her maids. Lord Cardigan, the commander of the Light Brigade, 
used to sleep on board his yacht in Balaklava harbour while his 
brigade was suffering the discomforts of camp life three miles 
away. His lordship was constantly late for the ‘stand to’ at 
dawn, and on the day of Balaklava the Light Brigade was taken 
into action by the next senior officer. At Inkerman Lord Cardigan 
was so late that, in order to avoid unnecessary publicity of the 
fact, the part played by the Light Brigade was practically 
ignored in despatches. Perhaps the incident which most truly 
reproduces the atmosphere of the Crimea is the following. After 
Inkerman, which was fought on November 5, 1854, Lord George 
Paget, commanding the 4th Light Dragoons, asked for permission 
to retire. He had been less than two months in the Crimea, but 
he gave as his reasons that he had only recently married, that 
he had arranged to retire before the declaration of war, and that 
now, as the cavalry were not likely to be actively employed in a 
Crimean winter, he proposed to settle down for good. His 
brigadier saw no objection. The divisional cavalry commander, 
Lord Lucan, warmly approved. Lord Raglan not only saw 
nothing odd in the request, but wrote the grant of leave in his 
own hand, asked Lord George to stop to dinner and wished 
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‘George’ tout court the best of luck. Meanwhile, however, the 
public at home was wakening to a sense of the sufferings of the 
soldiers on the Chersonese. Lord George got a frigid reception. 
Clubland looked oddly at him. He was cut in Pall Mall. Lord 
George Paget was the most astounded man, and the angriest, in 
England. Stung to the quick, he made a determined but in- 
effectual attempt to live things down. And then, like the brave 
and sensible soldier that he was, he applied to go back to the 
Crimea, and his application was granted. 

To get a parallel to the transaction we shall have to consider 
a cavalry regimental commander applying to retire in 1914 
after the First Battle of Ypres. We shall have to believe that 
Hubert Gough saw nothing odd in it, and that Allenby warmly 
approved. To complete the nightmare we must picture to our- 
selves Sir John French asking the cavalry C.O. to dinner, writing 
the leave with his own hand, and then chaffing the uxorious 
applicant as ‘ Billy’ or ‘ Jack.’ Imagination, indeed, boggles 
badly in the task, but, unless we can school our imagination to 
grapple with it, we can never understand the Crimean War. 
And even then we shall completely fail to comprehend it unless 
we realise that for superb courage, fortitude and resolution the 
achievements of the sailors and soldiers, officers and men, who 
held England’s honour in their hands from 1854 to 1856 have 
never been surpassed even in the annals of our race. 

Undoubtedly to the man in the street to-day the Charge of 
the Light Brigade is the outstanding incident of the Crimean War, 
but, though the general facts of it are common knowledge, the 
circumstances and details of it are not so well known. The 
feature of the war was that the Allies, besieging Sebastopol, were 
perched on a triangular upland of which the apex and two sides 
were washed by the sea while the base looked down upon a plain, 
or rather two valleys, some 800 feet below. This low country 
was of importance to the British, for nicked out of it was the 
tiny cove of Balaklava which formed the British base. To cover 
Balaklava a line of redoybts had been erected on the causeway, 
which, separating the two valleys, ran at right angles to the ridge 
overlooking the plain. These redoubts were garrisoned by 
Turks and were armed with some naval 12-pounders lent by 
H.M.S. Diamond. Behind the redoubts, and tucked up under- 
neath the ridge which rose to the plateau, was the British cavalry 
division under the Earl of Lucan. Beyond the valleys were hills 
and mountains, and somewhere beyond them was a Russian 
field army. 

At dawn on October 25, 1854, the Russian field army climbed 
over the horizon. Four of the redoubts on the causeway were 
quickly seized, and the Russians then sent a huge mass of cavalry 
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towards Balaklava. A detachment from it was checked and 
driven off by the 93rd Highlanders, the ‘ Thin Red Line’ of 
history. The main body practically. collided with the Heavy 
Brigade, sent to help the 93rd; was charged by it and driven 
in confusion down the North Valley. A mile and a half away 
it re-formed behind twelve guns in line. 

To Lord Raglan and his staff, watching from the heights, the 
Russian position now appeared like an immense narrow horseshoe 
with the open end pointing towards them. The right of the horse- 
shoe was formed by the Russians on the causeway ; the arch was 
formed by the defeated cavalry re-formed behind the guns; the 
left consisted of another mass of Russians on the hills forming 
the far side of the North Valley. Some movement amongst the 
Russians led Lord Raglan to imagine that they were abandoning 
the redoubts and were taking with them the captured guns. 
Annoyed that any British pieces should become Russian trophies, 
he sent Captain Nolan to Lord Lucan with a written message that 
the cavalry should advance at once and ‘ prevent the enemy 
removing the guns.’ The message was construed as meaning, not 
the British naval guns in the redoubts, but the twelve Russian 
guns nearly a mile and a half away down the North Valley. 
Lord Lucan ordered Lord Cardigan to carry out the task with 
the Light Brigade, engaging to support with the Heavy Brigade 
under his own leadership. 

Led by Lord Cardigan in person, the Light Brigade moved 
down the valley in three lines. The pace was at first a trot, for, 
with horses in poor condition and with nearly a mile and a half 
to go, a steady advance was essential—at any rate, till the goal 
was neared. Actually, and contrary to the accepted legend on 
the subject, the ‘charge’ was never sounded. Nor did Lord 
Cardigan, once his brigade was in motion, by trumpet, voice or 
signal, issue any order or command. Erect on his charger, alone, 
without speaking, without gesture, without even once turning in 
his saddle, he picked out the central flash of the Russian battery, 
steered on it as his mark, and showed his officers and men ‘ the 
straight, honest road, the way down to the enemy’s guns.’ 
Before 50 yards had been traversed the brigade came under fire. 
Captain Nolan was instantly killed while in the act of galloping 
furiously across Lord Cardigan’s front, with what object can 
never be accurately known. Automatically the pace now 
grew faster, and, in spite of Lord Cardigan’s desire to keep his 
brigade well in hand till the last moment, it swept forward at a 
constantly quickening rate. Before half the distance had been 
crossed the casualties were becoming terrible. To the watchers 
from the plateau there was visible in the first line a constant 
lateral extension and contraction, as men and horses were 
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knocked over, and the survivors steered clear of them and then 
closed in immediately. But there was no check in the pace, and 
the movement observed had all the precision of a piece of 
machinery. Some eight minutes had now elapsed since the 
advance had begun. Lord Cardigan, followed by the remnant 
of the first line, was close upon the battery and moving at a pace 
estimated at 17 miles an hour. The Russian guns now fired a 
salvo which blasted most of what was left of the first line to 
destruction. Lord Cardigan was, however, untouched, although 
the wind of one shot was so fierce that for the moment he thought 
he had lost a leg. His charger swerved violently, but Lord 
Cardigan at once regained control, jammed in his spurs, and 
forced his way through the interval between two guns. He was 
the first man to get inside the enemy’s battery. 

The din and confusion were indescribable. A pall of smoke 
hung over everything—lifting, eddying, and descending in the 
most baffling manner. Guns were roaring, there was a continuous 
crackle of musketry, and close at hand could be heard shouts, 
screams, and the sound of blows. Lord Cardigan sped on past 
limbers and tumbrils, and soon found himself almost entirely 
isolated and facing a large body of Russian cavalry standing 
at the halt some 80 yards away. Before he could check his 
course the distance had been reduced to a mere matter of twenty 
paces or so. The thickest of the smoke was now behind, and in 
the comparative clearness a Russian cavalry officer recognised 
in the gorgeously caparisoned English hussar a former chance 
acquaintance of an English drawing-room. He ordered some 
Cossacks to capture the Englishman, and a scuffle ensued in which 
Lord Cardigan was slightly wounded by one Cossack and nearly 
unhorsed by the lance of another. There was nothing to be done 
but to get out of this position as quickly as possible, and Lord 
Cardigan turned his horse and galloped back towards the Russian 
battery, asking himself the question ‘ What’s to be done now ?’ 

That such a question was necessary was owing in part 
to that spirit of ‘ unreality ’ which characterised the Crimean 
War. When Lord Cardigan started on his task he does not seem 
to have had any definite scheme in mind, or if he had, he did not 
explain it to his subordinates. Beyond directing Lord George 
Paget to render his best support with the third line, there is no 
_ evidence to show that he conveyed anything to the other com- 
manding officers but an implied ‘follow me.’ So ‘ unreal,’ 
indeed, was the whole episode, that Lord Lucan afterwards 
stated that he never gave Lord Cardigan an actual order to 
‘attack’ at all, but merely to ‘ advance,’ and he expressly put 
his opinion on record that Lord Cardigan ‘should have halted 
his squadrons so soon as he found that there was no useful object 
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to be gained, but great risk to be incurred.’ Lord Cardigan 
did not, however, interpret the order given to him in this sense ; 
and he was the last man in the army to do so. He did, indeed, 
point out to Lord Lucan the obvious risks involved, but on 
hearing from his superior that ‘it was Lord Raglan’s positive 
order’ he composedly accepted what he thought was his 
martyrdom. It was this belief which doubtless minimised in 
his mind the necessity of entering even into a brief explanation 
of what the Light Brigade was to do in the event of its reaching 
the guns. He considered that for some reason or other his 
brigade was to be sacrificed, and that it was most unlikely that 
either he or any useful fragment of it would ever reach the goal. 
And, now while galloping back from the Russian cavalry towards 
the guns, he was probably the most astonished man in the Crimea 
—astonished to find himself in the enemy’s position on a sound 
charger and practically unscathed himself. 

The disconcerting fact was that he was alone. His isolation 
was due to the fact that of his first line, of four weak squadrons, 
the greater part had been practically blown to pieces by the — 
Russian salvo or knocked over in the advance, although some 
survivors had actually thrust through the guns on either side 
of Lord Cardigan. A small residuum had got past the guns on 
one flank or the other, and with splendid courage had dashed 
forward into the unknown. Of the second and third lines the 
bulk had swept round the guns and had passed out of sight. 
Lord Cardigan could, therefore, see nothing of his brigade but 
swarms of wounded men, mounted and on foot, slowly making 
their way back up the valley. One thing was clear. The Heavy 
Brigade was not coming down in support, and Lord Cardigan 
even thought it possible that his own third, or supporting, line 
might have been detained by Lord Lucan so as to avoid a useless 
sacrifice of it. He had himself rigidly refrained from turning in 
his saddle during the advance, and he was thus unable to tell 
with certainty how much of his brigade had followed him. So 
numerous were the wounded stragglers moving up the valley that 
Lord Cardigan concluded that they must be all the survivors of 
his first line. In these circumstances the brigadier thought the 
best thing to do was to follow up the stream of retiring wounded. 
And thus it happened that a few minutes later, when Lord 
George Paget got back to the starting place with the remnants of 
the brigade, after incredible fighting and adventures, the first 
person to greet him was Lord Cardigan. Utterly surprised, 
Lord George involuntarily exclaimed, ‘Why, Lord Cardigan ! 
weren’t you there?’ There was a titter from the bystanders, 
but Lord Cardigan at once answered, ‘ Wasn’t I, though! Here, 
Jenyns, you saw me in the guns?’ This was Captain Jenyns, 
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of the 13th Light Dragoons, a survivor of one of the front line 
regiments, who corroborated his chief’s statement, and the 
incident was quickly forgotten. 

Afterwards in the cavalry division the general feeling was that 
Lord Cardigan had led the field brilliantly and had merely the 
bad luck to be ‘ thrown out,’ in a good run. His return from the 
charge had indeed been rather of the nature of anti-climax, but 
that could not obliterate the fact that he had shown the way to 
the guns in first-class style. Unfortunately, however, Lord 
Cardigan was invalided home not long afterwards. He returned 
to England to find himself the idol of the people and the lion of 
London society. He was wined and dined right royally by private 
individuals as well as city corporations. A vain, ambitious, 
arrogant, and rather unscrupulous man, Lord Cardigan allowed 
his head to be turned by the adulation and flattery poured out 
round him. Worse still, in his speeches he ignored the services 
of others and left his hearers under the impression that the 
greater part of the glory of the charge was due to himself alone. 
The columns of The Times soon began to tell of his vagaries in 
London, and his statements were much resented by his comrades 
in the Crimea who were still bearing the burden and heat—and 
cold—of the day at the front. What had previously been mere 
faint murmurs began to gain in strength, and finally these 
culminated in definite accusations made in public by one of his 
own cloth. 

Serving on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief at the time of 
the Charge of the Light Brigade was a young cavalry officer, 
Lieutenant the Hon. S. J. G. Calthorpe, of the 8th Hussars. He 
was a nephew of Lord Raglan, and was acting as an aide-de-camp 
to his uncle. Along with the Headquarters Staff, Calthorpe had 
watched the famous charge from the edge of the plateau, and had 
followed it with absorbing interest, for his own regiment was one 
of the units taking part in it. From what has been said at the 
beginning of this article it can readily be believed that no one 
bothered much about censorship during the campaign ; and young 
Calthorpe made a point of regularly sending home long and well- 
written letters describing and criticising the various operations. 
For this work he had considerable literary aptitude, and, being 
behind the scenes, he had, of course, interesting ‘ inside’ in- 
formation. These letters were collected in book form and first 
published in 1856. At that time Calthorpe was still a regi- 
mental officer of some eight years’ service and Lord Cardigan 
was Inspector-General of Cavalry. {This difference in rank 
between [the two officers lends a certain piquancy to what 
follows, and throws an en sidelight on military discipline 
of those days. 
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Calthorpe had overheard Lord Cardigan tell Lord Raglan 
how his horse swerved violently at the Russian salvo, and this 
led him to commit himself to the statement that Lord Cardigan’s 
charger had galloped to the rear, carrying his rider with him, 
before the battery had been entered. Lord Cardigan was, not 
unnaturally, extremely irritated at what was, to say the least of 
it, a reflection on his horsemanship, and he immediately got into 
communication with Calthorpe on the subject. The latter, 
however, refused to alter the statement, and, although friends 
on either side intervened, a wrangle unseemly and undignified 
ensued. The book, of course, had now received a huge advertise- 
ment, and a third edition appeared in 1858. In it there was added 
a footnote which, when it is remembered that the author was but 
a major and the victim the Inspector-General of Cavalry, leaves 
the present-day reader rather breathless. Calthorpe asserted 
that in what he said in the text he was relying on statements 
made to him by officers who took part in the charge, and added 
the words, ‘ but as the excellence of Lord Cardigan’s horsemanship 
is proverbial, the idea that his horse ran away with him is no 
doubt erroneous.’ As Calthorpe still maintained that Lord 
Cardigan never entered the battery, and as the words above 
given in inverted commas were followed by a mark of exclamation, 
the only explanation of Calthorpe’s words was this—that Lord 
Cardigan’s courage had failed him at the last moment and that 
he had galloped from the field. 

Lord Cardigan’s young days had been those of duelling. He 
had been ‘ out’ himself and had winged his man. But those 
days were now no more, and he had escaped conviction for 
felony by the hollowest of technicalities when he was tried by his 
peers. He was rather at a loss as to how he should proceed in the 
present circumstances, but he did, quite rightly, represent to 
Horse Guards that his honour had been publicly impugned, and 
he demanded that Calthorpe should be brought to court-martial. 
The reply was that his remedy was to bring an action for the 
publication for libel. Several years had, however, passed in a 
continuance of the wrangle, which every day grew more sordid 
and detrimental to the discipline of the Army, and especially 
of the cavalry. The case now came into the hands of the lawyers, 
and affidavit was piled on affidavit by either side. It is significant 
that whereas Lord Cardigan was able to bring the evidence of 
survivors of the front line to prove that he had entered the 
battery, his opponent had to rest his case on evidence from the 
other lines in rear. And it is significant of Calthorpe’s mentality 
that he actually put in an affidavit from a young officer of his 
own regiment—of the third line—to say that Lord Cardigan had 
never ridden in the charge at all. 
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In 1863 the Earl of Cardigan (now retired) obtained a rule 
calling upon Calthorpe (now commanding the 5th Dragoon 
Guards) to show cause why a criminal information should not 
issue against him for libel. The case came up for judgment in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench on June 10 before the Lord Chief 
Justice and three other judges, and is of interest rather from the 
legal than the military point of view, for the ultimate decision 
was based upon technicalities. Mr. Serjeant Shee opened the 
case for Lieut.-Colonel Calthorpe in an immensely long speech, 
which can, however, be sufficiently summarised by saying that 
he resisted the rule and urged its discharge on the following 
grounds :—(1.) That the court, by granting a criminal informa- 
tion, never assists a party who, prior to his application, has 
retaliated upon his accuser. It was of course easily proved by 
counsel that Lord Cardigan had tried to retaliate on Colonel 
Calthorpe. And (2) that all further publication of the book 
had been stopped. This card had been concealed up counsel’s 
sleeve, but he now played it with ostentatious confidence. A 
point, however, of enormous importance to Lord Cardigan was 
this. Colonel Calthorpe had now definitely declared himself 
satisfied that the Earl of Cardigan did actually enter the Russian 
battery, although he still firmly maintained that Lord Cardigan 
had retreated prematurely. The admission made such a vast 
and obvious difference that it was ruled that, by thus partly 
shifting his ground, Colonel Calthorpe could not be allowed to 
sustain the charge of premature retreat in a new form. 

The layman will turn with relief from the technicalities, 
quibbles, precedents, and legal jargon of counsel to the summing 
up of the Lord Chief Justice. He began by stating clearly that 
the passage in Lieut.-Colonel Calthorpe’s book complained of 
contained a most serious libel on the Earl of Cardigan. He gave 
as his opinion that the footnote in the third edition conveyed, and 
was intended to convey, an imputation that the Earl of Cardigan 
was wanting in personal courage in the discharge of his military 
duty, and this, he stated, was ‘ most libellous.’ He regretted that 
Lieut.-Colonel Calthorpe had not made a more gracious retracta- 
tion—where he had retracted. And he declared that, looking to 
the position of the parties, it was a matter to be made the subject 
of a criminal information unless some special cause were shown 
to the contrary. His Lordship then went on to say that the 
admission by defendant that the unpublished copies of the 
last edition had been destroyed entirely cut away the ground 
from the rule, and had this circumstance been known when 
the rule was moved for, it would not have been granted. In 
that circumstance the rule must be discharged, but without 
costs. 
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In other words, Lord Cardigan was nonsuited on a technicality. 
Upon the whole the upshot of the litigation was that ostensibly, 
and so far as concerned the immediate impression of the public, 
Lord Cardigan was clearly the gainer. Colonel Calthorpe had 
been forced to eat his words as regards Lord Cardigan not entering 
the Russian battery, although, on the other hand, the case gave a 
very wide publicity to what had been till then not generally known 
—4.e., Lord Cardigan’s rather unfortunate exit from the fight. The 
case excited enormous interest, and, coming as it did at a time 
when two other cavalry commanding officers were rather un- 
pleasantly in the limelight, it brought the question of Army 
discipline to the fore. The Press was almost universally on 
Lord Cardigan’s side, and in the Army Colonel Calthorpe’s action 
was generally condemned. It was felt that the criticism by a 
junior officer who from a distance had watched the charge in 
perfect safety, and whose knowledge of it was gained entirely 
from the accounts of others, required considerable discounting. 
Nothing could alter the fact that Lord Cardigan had led his 
brigade, straight as a die, down the ‘ Valley of Death.’ There 
was, too, a vindictiveness and venom in Calthorpe’s behaviour 
which had offended fair-minded people. As we should say 
to-day, ‘ It wasn’t cricket.’ 

F, E, WHITTON. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ACTORS UPON PLAYS 


IT is interesting to remark the common habit of glorifying the 
past at the expense of the present. It extends to every depart- 
ment of life. Complaints often arise that the girl of to-day is a 
wretched creature when compared with the blameless maiden of 
the ’fifties. The young man of 1926 is a sink of dissipation and 
inanity, compared with whom his forbears were as gods. Modern 
ideas, conventions, and morals are disparagingly compared with 


_the more rigid standards of the past ; and altogether we gather 


the impression that the old days were the good ones, quite 
oblivious of the fact that the disease has been chronic for cen- 
turies and that the Victorians sighed for the early Georgian days 
quite as sincerely as unwilling modern Georgians sigh for the 
glories of the Victorians. And so it is not unreasonable to expect 
that the general consensus of opinion as to the influence of actors 
upon plays will at first be that nowadays there are no actors ; 
that if there were, there would be no plays fit for them to act in ; 
and that the stage is on the decline, like everything else. 
Certainly everyone can remember the great stage figures of 
the past, figures so outstanding that they have given their names 
to their own epoch of stage history ; and, equally well, nobody 
knows which actors and actresses of our own era will be remem- 
bered in fifty or sixty years’ time. Only one thing is certain : 
that whoever is then remembered will be regarded with far 
greater reverence than is now the case. ‘ Distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,’ and never more truly than when that distance 
is measured in time, and not in space. This particular point is of 
small importance, however. The great and time-honoured actors 
of the past did exert an influence upon the plays of their day ; 
but so do some modern actors. What we really have to consider 
is, therefore, not so much whether actors do or do not influence 
plays, but whether, and why, they influence them to a greater or 
less extent than of old. And in discussing this point we have to 
remember that there are many new forms of theatrical art. Some 
of these have no artistic parallel or prototype in the past ; but 
they cannot be excluded from the consideration of this matter. 
Before embarking upon any endeavour to form an opinion it 
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is. well to remark some of the vast differences between the stage 
of the present and the stage of the past. Everything changes, as 
we know; but there are some changes which have affected the 
stage in such a subtle manner that those unconnected with it 
would at first not realise them. Take, for example, scenery and 
lighting. The advances made in these two arts, the setting 
and lighting of stages, are enormous. We realise this, to some 
extent, from the front. There need not be improbable entrances ; 
rooms on the stage need not necessarily be square or oblong ; and 
the sun need not inevitably shine directly through where the 
ceiling should be. Doors and windows can be reasonable in 
number and intelligent in location. Rooms can be of any shape, 
and recessed at will. The sun can be made to shine through any 
desired window, and throw natural shadows. The surroundings 
and exterior of stage rooms can be indicated by back-cloths 
dropped, or screens erected, on the stage side of doors and windows. 
The quality of the lighting can be almost incredibly varied, and 
in fact there is practically no natural scene which cannot now be 
reproduced upon a stage. Now all this may seem hardly relevant ; 
but consider for one moment the influence of these changes, 
not upon actors, but upon playwrights and therefore upon plays. 
In Shakespeare’s time it was so obviously impossible to produce 
the desired effects that scenery was entirely dispensed with. This 
cheapened production, avoided long waits between scenes, and 
had certain advantages, not the least of which was that the actors 
had nothing to rely upon except the genius of the dramatist and 
their own abilities. They could not rely upon artists and elec- 
tricians to remedy their defects. But when scenery had become 
a sine qué non, when dramatists were compelled to write plays 
which had to conform to the innumerable limitations forced upon 
them by the inadequacy of stage machinery, the situation was 
altered. Plots were often affected by these considerations, and 
stage writing was rendered a thousand times more difficult than 
at present, because all these limitations had to be borne in mind. 
Modern inventions, too, have helped playwrights. In order that 
a character may deliver himself of some important sentence, it 
is no longer necessary for another character to be dragged on to 
the stage, and got off again—often a very difficult matter to 
arrange convincingly. The telephone now solves the problem, 
for the actor can call up the other party, bring out the required 
phrase, and ring off. The existence of trains, motor cars, 
revolvers, radio, aeroplanes and the rest, also help playwrights 
to create new, or apparently new, plays, as a moment’s cogitation 
will show. The dictaphone has played a prominent and indis- 
pensable part in at least one recent play, and gramophones have 
also been introduced to carry out important dramatic functions. 
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Aeroplanes have not yet been flown on the stage, but their 
existence enables a playwright to move his characters about from 
place to place with a velocity which thirty years ago would have 
been preposterous ; while a triumph of stage engineering made 
possible the success of The Whip, where a horse-race was actually 
run on the stage of Drury Lane Theatre, and on some provincial 
stages as well. 

I will go no further here into the question of modern inventions 
and stage appliances and their effects upon plays, though they are 
vast. Lighting alone is a large subject, and, whilst most of us 
find little to complain of in the London theatres, it is nevertheless 
a fact that American theatres are infinitely better equipped in 
this respect, and that hardly one London theatre has a lighting 
set which would be regarded as up-to-date in New York. 

Another great difference between the present-day stage 
and the stage of the past is that acting has become socially 
‘respectable.’ It has its academies and schools, it has its Knights 
and Companions, and it is received everywhere with acclamation. 
Noble doors which, a few decades ago, would have remained 
disdainfully closed now fly open to welcome the latest star ; and 
stage and society mingle most agreeably in the pursuit of pleasure, 
and most successfully in the service of charity. The passion for 
stage notoriety, so strong in even the most demure and un- 
adventurous bosom, need no longer be suppressed. To perform 
in public is no longer a social blemish : the actor may even use 
advanced language, or undress, or simulate intoxication upon the 
stage without loss of caste. And, most remarkable of all, he may 
accept cash rewards for such services, and be thought none the 
worse of in consequence. All this is in many ways excellent, 
though, as always happens when the bonds of prejudice are 
relaxed, there is a tendency to react from one extreme to the 
other. But the effect of this has been to flood the stage with 
recruits of every social grade and every degree of competence, 
so that the competition for employment, always severe, has 
become desperate. It may indeed be said that no actor or actress, 
no matter how prominent and no matter how well established in 
public favour, is irreplaceable, so vast is the supply of new talent. 

A third and very material difference between present con- 
ditions and those obtaining thirty or forty years ago is the 
virtual disappearance of the actor-manager. There is no doubt 
that a well-established and successful actor-manager did exert a 
very powerful influence upon the stage of his day for the good 
and sufficient reason that dramatists—who, like other people, 
have to make a living—were compelled to write plays containing 
a part for the actor-manager himself. It would clearly have been 
useless to submit to Sir Herbert Tree a manuscript which did not 
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provide an opportunity for him personally. The same applied 
to all the other great actor-managers whose names we can all 
remember. There are few actor-managers left now, and those 
who still continue in business are hardly numerous or powerful 
enough to exercise much influence over modern plays. Some 
are very versatile, so versatile, in fact, that they can adapt them- 
selves to almost any kind of part with profit to themselves and 
pleasure to the public. Mr. Donald Calthrop is an example, for 
he is an artistic success in Shakespeare, comedy, farce and revue ; 
but there are not many like him. There is at least one syndicate 
of actor-managers—Tom Walls and Leslie Henson, Ltd.—which 
has exerted a distinct influence of recent years by making a 
policy of presenting, at the same theatre, plays of the same 
character played by much the same artists. They have found 
that they can supply a class of entertainment which the public 
enjoys, and so they very wisely adhere to that class; and I do 
not suppose that they would so much as consider the production 
of another type of play, even if it were a masterpiece of its kind, 
except perhaps at a different theatre with different artists. They 
are thus influencing plays at this moment because they are an 
established and successful management and therefore attractive 
to authors ; and, as no intelligent author would submit to them 
any play foreign to their policy, there are no doubt a number of 
plays now being written in their particular ‘idiom.’ So far as 
can be seen, this syndicate will still be producing similar plays 
at the same theatre in ten years’ time, and if this is so they will 
be able to claim that they have established a type of‘ play 
representative of public taste in the early twentieth century. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan operas constitute a standard of public 
taste at another period of stage history ; and there seems to be a 
certain vague affinity between the two cases. The style of opera 
produced by Gilbert and Sullivan was obviously successful, and 
the d’Oyly Carte management succeeded for years in preserving 
the association between these two and in establishing the Savoy 
tradition in spite of many difficulties. It is rarely easy to make 
people work together, especially when large sums of money are 
involved, and when the people concerned are artistic geniuses the 
task becomes almost superhuman. The Savoy partnership 
eventually foundered, I believe, as the result of disagreement 
over a carpet. The Walls-Henson combination may break down 
over a bootlace ; but so long as it can maintain its policy of the 
past three years it will exert an increasing influence upon plays 
and enjoy a prosperity which nobody will grudge. Another 
parallel between the Gilbert and Sullivan partnership and the 
Walls-Henson syndicate is that the operas of the former and the 
plays of the latter all involve much the same set of actors and 
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actresses. There was a Grossmith part in each of the Savoy 
operas, just as there is a Walls part in each of the Aldwych farces. 
As the cast of the first Savoy opera influenced its successors, 
so has the cast of the first Aldwych farce influenced its own 
successors. : 

But most plays nowadays are presented neither by actor- 
managers nor by associations of actor-managers, but by a new 
race of super-impresarios who either conceal, or are concealed by, 
syndicates of an essentially financial character. The financial 
aspect of theatrical business is such as to make roulette and 
chemin-de-fer look like trustee investments; yet money can 
always be found, especially for revue and the lighter forms of 
theatrical entertainment. And this is where all kinds of influences 
creep in, not all of them associated with the theatre ; and it is, 
here that it is fitting to mention the producer, whose influence 
upon everyone connected with the theatre is now enormous. It 
is the producer who casts a play—perhaps in consultation with the 
author, perhaps not. It is the producer who arranges the stage 
settings, and the lighting, and all the etceteras ; and it is the 
producer who controls every movement of every person on the 
stage. We see actors and actresses moving about on the stage, 
sitting down, standing up, lighting cigars or cigarettes, and 
generally behaving as though they were doing all these things 
quite of their own volition. So they may be; but it is much more 
probable that their every posture, every movement, every 
inflection, and every gesture has been arranged by the 
producer. 

I once attended a number of rehearsals of a ‘ straight’ play, 
for which I had written some incidental music. The producer and 
the author were present all the time, and I do not suppose that 
on the opening night there was one gesture or inflection employed 
which had not been demonstrated by the producer. Hardly 
one was left as the actors and actresses themselves had 
originally intended. One of them would speak a few lines: the 
producer would intervene, saying, ‘ Just one moment. Now, 
try it like this——’ and repeat the lines with a new inflection. 
Another would enter, at his cue, and cross the stage. At once the 
producer would stop him with, ‘ Half a minute. Remember the 
state of mind you are in. You are ina great state of excite- 
ment, bursting to come in and tell everybody all about it. How 
about this ?———’; and then he would carry out the entrance 
himself, cross the stage, and demonstrate the exact spot on the 
stage on which the actor should begin to speak. After each 
suggestion he would turn to the author with raised eye- 
brows, seeking approval, which was nearly always given, and 
sometimes amplified as well, In the rehearsal of a single act 
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there were not less than a hundred suggestions, and every one of 
these had to be remembered by the actors and actresses when 
that act was rehearsed again the next day. It certainly seemed 
to me that the producer’s suggestions almost without exception 
improved the rendering of the play ; and it was also clear that 
the actors and actresses were not so much concerned with acting 
as with doing exactly what they were told. Some received far 
fewer suggestions than others, because their ideas were more in 
accord with those of the producer, but by the time the dress 
rehearsal was reached the whole company were in an advanced 
state of nervous exhaustion. Those actors and actresses had 
very little influence upon that play, although it was a ‘star’ 
cast. As one of them—a fine old actor—remarked to me: 
£ Things have indeed changed. When I was young an actor was 
allowed to interpret a part in his own way. If he was a poor 
interpreter, he was a failure ; if good, he was a success. The 
point is that he used to succeed or fail on his own merits. 
But now’ (and here he spread out his shapely hands) ‘ we are 
all marionettes.’ 

This is indeed true. In that sentence the old actor epitomised 
one of the essential differences between old times and new. The 
multiplication of stage appliances has not only left the playwright 
freer than of old; it has contributed to the domination of the 
actor by the producer. Few actors are experts in lighting, in 
period costumes, in scene-shifting, in the achievement of mass 
effects, in the harmonisation of colours, and in the thousand and 
one other possibilities and actualities of the modern stage. And 
when they are acting they cannot see themselves, nor can they 
see the stage as a whole and note the tout ensemble as it will appear 
to the audience. Only a person outside the cast can do that ; 
and as that person must be allowed to know better than any of 
the actors whether the effect of a grouping, or an entrance, or 
an exit is right or wrong, and to correct it, it follows almost 
inevitably that the outside person will establish an ascendancy 
over those he directs. It is the realisation of this that has led to 
the fall of the actor-manager and the rise of the producer. The 
Trees and Wyndhams have gone. In their place we have the 
Deans and Fagans; and in another sphere the Charlots, 
Cochrans, de Courvilles, and de Bears. 

Now, although the government of the stage as a whole has 
passed from those who actually appear before the public, there are 
actors and actresses of such personality that they cannot help 
influencing the particular plays in which they are acting. Mr. 
Henry Ainley is one; Miss Irene Vanbrugh is another ; and in 
the musical comedy world a good example is to be found in 
Mr. W. H. Berry. There are a number of other artists who could 
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be mentioned ; but whilst they influence plays in which they are 
for the moment engaged, they do not exert any influence upon 
plays as a whole, because there is now so little consistency in 
play management. There is far more consistency in revue 
management, and because of it some revue artists have come to 
exercise influence upon the class of revue presented by their 
managements. Everyone knew what to expect in a Cochran 
revue ‘ with’ Mlle. Delysia, just as one knows what to expect in 
a Charlot revue ‘ with’ Miss Beatrice Lillie and Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence. These artists remained for so long with these manage- 
ments that authors and composers had to study them in order 
to submit material with any chance of success. I do not know, 
but I should think it very improbable that these artists receive 
hints and instructions from producers, except in numbers involv- 
ing chorus effects. In much the same way the George Edwardes 
management standardised a certain type of musical comedy, and 
his artists produced a definite effect upon pre-war musical comedy 
writing. 

' The great trouble to-day is the kaleidoscopic syndicates and 
managements which rise and fall on every side. Wherever a 
stable management is found with a policy, there almost invari- 
ably are artists producing an effect upon plays. The tendency 
seems to be to settle on a play, cast it from amongst the actors 
and actresses who at the moment are ‘ resting,’ and try it out. 
If it is a failure it is taken off and the company disbanded, the 
actors feeling that a few weeks’ salary is better than nothing, the 
author believing that the producer is to blame, the producer con- 
vinced that it was a feeble play, and the financier thinking that 
after all racehorses are best. If it is a success, however, it is kept 
on as long as it will draw, or until the theatre lease speculators 
force it to come off ; and then the company breaks up just the 
same. Some may be retained if they happen to suit the new play ; 
but perhaps the management is tempted by a big offer for 
the remainder of their lease, so they let their theatre for a year 
and retire from the risky business of production to the comfort- 
able enjoyment of a profit rental. The actors and actresses thus 
cast upon the world then seek employment with other manage- 
ments, and the better-known succeed. The others sink out 
of public view—some for a time, some for good. 

If immediately on finding that they had a success manage- 
ments began to look round for a play of a similar character, 
containing parts for most of the actors and actresses then working 
for them, it seems likely that they would repeat the success which 
has attended this kind of policy in many instances. The ideal 
combination is one which embraces not only actors and actresses, 
but also author, composer, and producer as well. If any such 
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combination produces a success the chances are that it can 
produce another; and an intelligent management will strain 
every nerve to prevent any of the component parts from breaking 
away. This is nothing more than standardisation applied to 
theatrical business, and it is only by standardisation that actors 
can influence the plays of their time. 

There are of course many obstacles in the way of any kind of 
standardisation. One is the tremendous increase in the number 
of stage aspirants, and the social or financial influence which some 
of them control. All of us must have seen leading ladies whose 
prominence cannot have been the unaided reward of artistic 
merit ; and we are led to wonder whether that prominence was 
one of the conditions upon which the production was financed. 
And we can surely remember instances where a producer’s social 
aspirations have caused him to sacrifice art upon the altar of 
snobbery. Another obstacle is the outcry which immediately 
follows any suggestion which can be interpreted as advocating 
the ‘ standardisation of art.’ It is impossible to go fully into this 
question here, because, for one thing, art must be defined, and then 
follows an argument of the ways in which art is capable of any 
sort of standardisation, And, as no five people would probably 
agree upon a common definition, the whole task would be profit- 
less. I will therefore content myself by saying, on this score, that 
such standardisation as I have indicated does not militate against 
the cause of art, but rather advances and develops the artistry of 
all concerned ; and this view is surely vindicated in ample 
measure by the existence of the Savoy operas and the manner 
of their creation and original presentation. 

Before drawing to a close I should like to refer to an enter- 
tainment which has already taken hold on discerning people, 
and which will, I hope, prove to be the first of a series. Mr. 
Nigel Playfair is rightly associated with artistic productions, 
whose success has overthrown a number of theories. Nobody a 
few years ago would have expected that anyone could ‘ draw 
the town’ as far west as Hammersmith. Still less would they 
have believed that the town could have been so drawn without 
the aid of a star of surpassing splendour. Mr. Playfair has 
done it, and that he has succeeded is the best possible testimonial 
to the discernment of the British theatre-going public. He does 
not go in for display, or complicated effects of scenery or lighting. 
He eschews the risen and resplendent star, and creates instead a 
firmament of his own, which scintillates most agreeably. And 
he has no recourse whatever to imported talent. There is hardly 
a dull moment in Riverside Nights, while there are many so 
exquisitely enjoyable that they could be seen pleasurably over and 
over again. The actors and actresses can not only act; they 
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really can sing, which is a far more unusual achievement than 
is commonly supposed. Mr. Playfair has, in fact, nearly all the 
ingredients required for establishing another tradition, more akin 
to that of Gilbert and Sullivan than anything that we have seen 
since. If Riverside Nights is in due season followed by another 
show of a similar character, utilising much the same cast, then we 
shall find his actors and actresses beginning to produce a definite 
and abiding mark upon contemporary musical entertainments. 
And it will be a mark of which our generation will have cause to 
be proud—a mark, moreover, which is sorely needed in the world 
of post-war musical entertainments. There is no light musical 
show which can be said to be a standard of our generation. All 
the great musical comedy successes come from America. It is 
bootless to complain of this, because they mainly succeed, and 
as long as they do this they will be followed by more from the 
same Transatlantic stable. There is nothing against them, except 
that they are not English, and if we can do nothing more creative 
in the modern English theatre than put on American plays 
posterity will draw the natural conclusion that our age was sterile, 
uninventive, and essentially imitative, and that our actors and 
actresses could only play parts that had already been successfully 
created in New York. The brilliance of Mr. Coward will very 
possibly be remembered, but because the sensation of one decade 
becomes the commonplace of the next I do not know whether 
his plays will edify anybody in a few years’ time. The point is 
that very few actors and actresses to-day are contributing to the 
production of anything like a standard of modern English 
theatrical art. It is not by any means their fault, for their 
influence has without doubt been immensely reduced by the 
multitude of new influences which are now operating in and around 
the theatre ; and this sterility of artistic conception is far more 
apparent than real. It is because we believe in the existence 
of English creative artists, and because we do not want future 
generations to get an unnecessarily low impression of con- 
temporary players, playwrights and musicians, that we are 
grateful for Riverside Nights and for the earnest it gives of equally 
good, or better, things to come. 

And now what conclusions can we reach on the main question 
regarding the influence of actors on plays ? 

Has it diminished? Yes, certainly. But it has not disap- 
peared ; and it can be felt—in isolated cases, often ; in the mass, 
rarely. The born actor will always be noticeable ; he will rescue 
a bad play from ruin and invest a mawkish character with an 
amazing credibility. But he cannot influence contemporary 
plays unless he is carefully and intelligently managed ; and the 
chief care of many modern managements is not so much to foster 
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and develop their actors as to placate and satisfy their backers. 
And who can blame them ?—for though backers are plentiful 
they are timid and easily frightened away ; whereas actors (of a 
kind) are as numerous as the sands of the sea, and as timid as 
hungry lions ! 

REYNELIL J. R. G. WREFORD. 














CORRESPONDENCE 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND THE CHARKA 


To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Miss CorNELIA Sorasj! in her article 1 paints a picture of Gandhi as 
having adopted the réle of saint because he felt that a Mahatma was the 
right appeal for India at the moment. She describes him as a successful 
lawyer and man of the world, seeking, by virtue of the saintliness ascribed 
to him as the result of sedulous advertisement by his disciples, to enforce 
on a nation certain radical social and political retcrms. This man of the 
world, who made a fortune as a barrister, offers India Swaraj, provided 
Indians take to spinning. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, savs Miss Sorabji, is—Puzzlement. 
She brushes aside the possibility that Gandhi believes band-spirning can 
bring economic salvation, and we must accept her dictum that Gandhi 
knows perfectly well that Indians hav aever been a nation of spinters. 

Then, why spinning? If we assum? Gandhi-is a man of the world, 
there must be method in this seeming madness, some ttace of reasonable- 
ness in this apparent ineptitude. 

The reason for the adoption of spinning as the sole spare-time occupa- 
tion, as the only franchise in the political world, is to be sought in the 
structure of what Gandhi, in his effort to unite India, seeks to modify, 
perhaps to destroy, namely, the stratification of Hindu society by caste. 

Caste, in its last essential, is occupation. Risley tells a story of the Parsis, 
the community to which Miss Sorabji belongs, which indicates the intimate 
connexion between caste and occupation. When the Parsis first came to 
India the only occupation permitted to them was the drawing of toddy from 
the palm. Similar instances could be multiplied indefinitely. Nesfield 
thought that occupation was the sole explanation of caste, and Risley, Gait, 
and Senart have accepted this partly, but insist more on the racial element 
in caste formation. To the illiterate, however, caste simply connotes 
occupation, and, what is more important, occupation also connotes caste. 

Now even the Brahman, to whom no occupation in the ordinary sense 
is permissible, may spin, and in fact should spin, his sacred thread. Gandhi 
has therefore selected an occupation already blessed by holy usage, and he 
seeks to enforce this occupation on the nation in the sure and certain hope 
that it will do for Hinduism what the symbolic commensalism of the 
sacrament did for Christianity. He cannot abolish caste, but by giving 
India a common occupation he seeks to lead India to a consciousness of 
spiritual unity, transcending caste consciousness. 

It is interesting to notice that Gandhi in the first instance attempted 
to attain his end more directly by preaching Hindu commensalism as 
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opposed to caste commensalism. He very soon, however, gave up this 
policy as being premature, but he has never ceased to teach that the 
untouchable is also a brother. 

Those who know rural India will realise that the cult of the charka will 
react on the Moslem community too, for caste and occupation still have a 
stranglehold on the lower Mohammedan classes. 

Viewed from this angle, the charka ceases to be the ridiculus mus of the 
scoffer, and there can be no doubt that its effect is being felt. But Gandhi 
and his followers were guilty of grave miscalculations : they tried to rush 
India, and India cannot be rushed. The promises of Swaraj by a certain 
date if spinning became universal were based on miscalculations of the 
extent to which symbolism in occupation could react on caste conscious- 
ness. The tea-garden coolie episode was a test of how far the charka could 
grip the people, Assam being no doubt chosen as the field of battle, because 
intensive propaganda was here possible, because the coolies were con- 
veniently grouped and were working directly for the hated Britisher. 
Miss Sorabji is wrong in stating that the agitator who lured the coolies 
away from tea estates arranged also for a strike in the steamer service : 
Government stopped the iree provision of steamers by a junior civilian, 
an Indian in cherge of the Chandpur sub-division, and the situation was 
actually seved by the fact that the crews and masters of the steamers were 
Moslems, rot yet in the net. Had these. crews sided with Gandhi and 
continued to comvey across the Padma the tea-garden coolies as they 
arrived at Chandpu1, the results might have been very different. It was 
only after the exodus had been comp!etely checked that a strike on the rail- 
way was airanged which had certain repercussions on the steamer service. 

The whole charka campaign is intended to be a preparation for mass 
civil disobedience, which Gandhi feels is only possible if Hindu-Moslem 
differences are solved, and if the obedience of Hindu society as a whole can 
be claimed and enforced with the same certainty which lies behind the 
Pronouncements of the caste panchaiyat. Mass civil disobedience, if 
complete, would bring government to a standstill and result in the with- 
drawal of the British, which is the ultimate goal. The Reform Scheme at 
its best can only give Dominion Government within the Empire, and this 
does not satisfy Gandhi’s conception of Swaraj. 

How far Gandhi is a spent force it is difficult to judge; he has chal- 
lenged the caste system, and, in the present condition of India, must fail. 
But the whirr of the charka will echo down the ages, and, in combination 
with the pressure of modern conditions, may at last attain its end. 


J. McPHERSON. 
Calcutta. 
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